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BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Industry is active, the buying power of the general public is 
larger than ever before, and trade is in excess of any previous mid- 
summer period. Exceptions to this are found only in parts of the 
Southeast where storm damage has not yet been recovered from 
and in parts of the Northwest where disappointment at spring wheat 
crop results has caused some small measure of cancellations. * * * 
Money tends to grow firmer as the season of actual crop movement 
advances. All measures of trade movement point to a record- 
breaking volume of business for a midsummer period. Failures are 
on a descending scale and liabilities are light. Collections are good 
as a whole.—Bradstreet’s, August 5, 1916. 


Exceptionally gratifying reports regarding trade, industry and 
transportation are somewhat modified by less favorable news from 
the agricultural regions. Yet the reduced crop estimates, while 
accentuating the tendency toward wholesome conservatism, have 
not raised doubts as to the maintenance of the forward movement 
in business. In spite of various drawbacks and uncertainties, con- 
fidence in sustained economic progress is undiminished, the large 
inerease in new enterprises testifying to strong faith in the future. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of previous purchases, many in- 
terests are disposed to extend commitments further, being prompted 
to cover far distant needs by fears of a growing scarcity of supplies 
and the possibility that prices may go still higher. Recoveries have 
occurred in certain lines that recently showed evidences of reac- 
“tion, such as in steel and dry goods, while additional advances ap- 
pear in commodities which thus far have given no signs of yield- 
— * > * 


Gratifying exhibits are not confined to statistics that measure 
business movements and volumes. All are impressed with the re- 
markable statements of railroad earnings and bank clearings, but 
not everyone appreciates fully the improvement in the country’s 
commercial mortality. Diminishing failures are the exception in 
July, yet the latest returns disclose fewer defaults than in any 
month in over a year and the smallest liabilities in nearly five years. 
The numerical reduction in comparison with June was slight— 
from 1,227 to 1,207—but there was a decrease of 31 percent from 
last year and insolvencies were less numerous than in any July 
since 1913. A distinctive feature within recent months has been 
the relatively small number of large failures. Those for $100.000, 
or more, numbered only twelve during July and involved but $2,- 
247, 456 altogether. This is the best showing for the period in 
a decade.—Dun’s Review, August 5, 1916. 


Bank clearings in the United States for July, 1916, furnish an 
exhibit of the same very generally favorable character as other 
months for over a year past, establishing in most individual in- 
stances and in the aggregate of all new high records for the par- 
ticular period covered and in several cases a high-water mark for 
any month of any year. Concurrent with clearings in showing 
the magnitude of business in progress, railroad earnings show very 
considerable increases, those of leading trunk lines for the most 
recently reported period standing out prominently in that regard. 
—The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, August 5, 1916. 


The trade is still very active, with an immense foreign business 
on hand and in sight. The railroads have not been large buyers 
of late owing to the high prices now prevailing for various ma. 
terials. From various sources we learn that many concerns through- 
out the district have plans for large amounts of construction work 
to be undertaken as soon as the high prices recede, and this taken 
with the flourishing condition of the shipyards makes it appear that 
the iron and steel industry has an exceptionally long and bright 
future before it. The foreign business is also expected to continue 
on the larger scale regardless of whether the war ends or not.—Re- 
port on business conditions as of August 1 by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, of Philadelphia, Pa. 





Business interests throughout this district report an active trade 
equal to if not exceeding that of the last few months. With but few 
exceptions, merchants and manufacturers report increases in ship- 
ments, excellent collections and heavy orders for future delivery. 
The outlook seems to be entirely favorable although there is a no- 
ticeable undereurrent of conservatism. 

Reports have been received. from jobbing interests in all of the 
larger cities of the district, giving figures on their business for 
April, May and June, 1916, compared with the average of the sare 
three months of 1915, 1914 and 1913. In almost every case an in- 
crease is noted in shipments, a corresponding increase in collec- 
tions and a decrease in past due accounts. The amount of unfilled 
orders on hand June 30, 1916, seems to be unusually large, and in 
several instances merchants have reported a record business. One 
wholesale dry goods house reports increases in shipments ranging 
from 115 percent to 144 percent in the States wholly or in part 
within this district. Another house reports, ‘‘We anticipate the 
biggest business we have ever had.’’ One of the largest shoe houses 
in St. Louis reports shipments for April, May and June this year 
as 72 percent larger than the average for the same three months 
of 1913, 1914 and 1915. A hardware company in Fort Smith, Ark., 
reports an increase of 31 percent in their shipments and their com- 
ment on general business and agricultural conditions is: ‘‘ Fine, 
much above the ten-year average.’’ A report from Memphis on 
general conditions reads: ‘‘Very favorable and improving.’’ 

During the last month the Government has come into this mar- 
ket for army supplies, and this has been a somewhat noticeable 
factor in the activity noted.—Report on business conditions as of 
August 1 by the Federal Reserve Bank, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Notwithstanding the influence of midsummer weather there has 
been practically no letup in industry during the last month. Trade 
has been slightly less active for it is between buying seasons, but 
mills and factories are sold so far ahead that there has been no 
relaxation of the pressure upon them. * * * The expansion of 
industrial capacity is very general. Despite the present high costs 
building operations are active over the country. * * * The 
shipbuilding industry is being rapidly enlarged and plenty of work 
is in sight for several years. The Senate program to build 157 
ships for the navy, including sixteen of the largest sized battleships 
and cruisers in the next three years, is enough in itself to assure 
great activity in the shipyards. * * * The railroads continue 
to have an unprecedented traffic. The returns for May were quite 
as satisfactory as in other months preceding, and for the year ended 
June 30 have doubtless set a new record in both gross and net 
earnings.—Monthly Financial Review of the National City Bank 
of New York, August, 1916. 


On the Pacific coast four new vessels have just been ordered, 
calling for 12,500 tons of steel. In railroad steel there are a 14,000- 
ton order at Chicago from one of the Canadian systems; some de- 
layed western buying of nuts and bolts, in which the roads seem 
to have profited by waiting; an inquiry for 1,000 twin hopper ears 
for the Delaware & Hudson, that will take 15,000 tons of steel, and 
the expectation that the Pennsylvania Railroad will ask for 5,000 
steel underframe cars.—Iron Age, August 3, 1916. 


Moderate general expansion of business continues. Bank clear- 
ings in 17 cities show an increase in June, 1916, compared with 
June, 1915, of approximately 30 percent, Seattle showing 105 per- 
cent gain. Both the deposits of member banks and their loans 
show increases over the corresponding date last year. Between the 
comptroller’s two calls, May 1 and June 30 this year, the rate of 
increase in loans has been greater than during the preceding ten 
months and greater than the rate of increase in deposits. A faster 
pace of loan increase suggests the probability of firmer interest 
rates and is, of course, one of the first signals for caution.—Report 
on business conditions as of August 1 by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, Cal. 
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following items for prompt shipment: 


Geo. W. Mason, 1115 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. V. R. Gebhardt, 1960 Summit a Eicon, Ohio. 


Harry M. Kramer, 1400 E. 53rd St., Chicago, Ill. Frank €. Sawtell, — - - inelander, Wis. 
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some very low prices on the a? 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”x1\” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 







45,000 ft. 3-8”x1” Clear Quartered 
'D, y/ Red Oak Flooring 
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If you are having trouble getting 


2” & 2'A” Clear 


the following will interest you: — 


“FLINT” BIRCH FLOORING 


13-16x21;"" Face RED 7500° 13-16 x 134" Face RED 17M’ 
- Clear 2-16’ 140M’ : Clear 2-16’ 21M’ 
a No. 1 134-16" 5M’ a No. 1 134-16" 5M’ 
- Factory 1-16" 8700° Factory 1-16" 3700° 


Notwithstanding No. 1 and Clear are scarce in some localities, we are prepared 
to ship the above in straight cars, especially the Clear, subject to prior sale. 


For Factory Trade— 
Birch, Maple, Basswood, Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Ash. 
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W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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New York Adopts Restrictions on the 
Height of Buildings 


The height of buildings, the type of occupancy and the 
maximum area of the lot which may be covered are lim- 
ited by building regulations recently adopted by the 
New York Board of Estimate and Apportionment. The 
regulations are considered epoch-making and were adopted 
only after exhaustive research and consideration by a 
commission of citizens acting without pay, assisted by 
experts. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
was given power to reject or adopt the legislation by 
the State legislature. 

The law is declared to be constitutional, and it has 
been upheld by recent court decisions. In operation 
the law will divide the city in zones that will be used 
for specific purposes. 

The Engineering Record affirms that the zone regula- 
tion of building will be beneficial in that it will stabilize 
real estate values by excluding undesirable forms of oc- 
cupancy from the various zones. The application of the 
law will limit the number of people housed in a block, in 
either the factory or residence district. By laying out 
the city and determining which zones are to be used for 
business and which for residence a great deal of money 
can be saved in planning car service to take care of the 
traffic, in determining the type of pavements to be laid; 
water mains can be laid with an exact knowledge of the 
maximum demands to which they will be subjected, parks 
and play grounds can be located so that the greatest 
service will be given to the people, and the city gradually 
brought to accord with the model city. 

Theoretically the idea is excellent. If in practical ap- 
plication it proves its worth other cities will no doubt 
enact similar legislation. 





West Coast Manufacturers Should Profit 
by a Southern Example 


The success of the curtailment movement in the south- 
ern pine region is evidenced by the decreased output and 
the fact that it has been kept closer to the volume of 
orders. There is now need of the fir manufacturers of 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia getting a bet- 
ter hold on the production than they have had hereto- 
fore. During June and July considerable curtailment of 
the output of fir was effected by many mills closing down 
Saturdays, but owing to the large capacity of the mills 
that are now in operation on the north Coast a still 
greater curtailment is needed to hold the output down to 
the midsummer demand. Already the effect of the cur- 
tailment in the South is noticeable in better conditions, 
and with the increase in demand that has been reported 
recently the southern mills are in better condition to go 
into the fall trade, and realize values nearer in keeping 
with what they should be, than if they had manufac- 
tured indiscriminately and thoughtlessly through the last 
few months. 

The manufacturers of Douglas fir lumber on the north 
Coast should not let the production get away with them. 
There is a larger consumptive demand for lumber through- 
out the country, but with the greatly increased production 
this year it is necessary to hold this production in check 
and curtail, if prices are to be obtained that will recom- 
pense mill owners for the increased cost of manufac- 
turing this year. 





‘Retailers May Co-operate in Shingle 


Price Stability 


Retail dealers buying red cedar shingles have long de- 
plored price fluctuations and have urged manufacturers to 
set a uniform price and maintain it at the one level 
for at least a six months’ period. The dealer is not so 
much interested in what this price is as he is to know 
how long it will remain the price. He is influenced in his 
purchases by the possibility that a week or a month after 
he has bought a car of shingles his nearest competitor 
may buy a car of the same grade for 10 cents a thousand 
—maybe 25 cents a thousand—less. This would give the 
low buyer a great advantage in selling to the builder. 

Retail dealers claim they do not care what the price 
is if it is stable; in fact, they would be pleased if the 
manufacturers set it high enough to assure the producer 
a fair profit and satisfaction in retaining the price. 

Here would seem to be an opportunity for the retailer 
to help bring about the realization of this condition, if he 
is really sincere, by codperating with the manufacturers 
of Rite-grade shingles, and helping to popularize that 
brand with the builders. The large combined output of 
the manufacturers of this brand insures a supply. The 
grading rules and strict inspection insure uniformity of 
grade and quality. The basis of the organization of 
these producers insures a more uniform price to dealers. 
There will of course be some changes in prices, from. time 
to time, but they will be fewer, as the sale of these shin- 





GENERAL RAILROAD STRIKE IS AVERTED 


The four brotherhoods of railroad employes, 
numbering 400,000 men, a general strike of whom, 
involving practically all railroads of the country, 
has been expected for several days, have through 
their representatives accepted a proffer of the 
United States Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion and the threatened strike is averted. The 
mediators heard the men’s side of the controversy 
on Thursday of this week and were to follow 
that by alternate conferences with the employees 
and railroad officials. : 

Thursday’s conference developed the possibil- 
ity the the Federal board will induce the railroad 
managers and the workers to sign an agreement, 
or the mediators may be able to get both factions 
to consent to arbitration in case mediation fails. 
A further possibility is the active intervention 
of the President should the Federal board’s plans 
miscarry. 4 

Meanwhile a general strike of railroad em- 
ployees is at least postponed. 











gles is based on quality and consumer demand rather than 
price concessions to dealers. By codperating with the 
manufacturer and helping to popularize these shingles the 
retailer will help to stabilize the market and to increase 
the sale of a product that is essentially a lumber yard 
article and not, like patent roofing, something that may 
be purchased from hardware stores, general stores, black- 
smith shops ete. Of course, ordinary grades of non- 
advertised red cedar shingles will be sold for less money, 
and will continue to fluctuate in price, but it should be 
very easy for the live retailer to sell the better shingle 
at the higher price, because of the general advertising of 
Rite-grade. Buyers have learned that advertising is almost 
always backed up by high quality. They will pay more 
for a bottle of advertised ketchup than for an unknown 
brand. In fact, it would be hard to get them to take 
the unknown brand at any price. Is it not reasonable 
to believe they will buy shingles the same way? 
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The Use of Creosoted Wood Blocks for 
Sidewalks 


A short news item in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
July 22 stated that the newspapers and some of the citi- 
zens of Ottawa, Ontario, were agitating the desirability 
of constructing sidewalks on the principal streets in Ot- 
tawa of wood blocks. 

The idea is attractive and, when one comes to think 
about it, that it has not received greater attention is 
somewhat surprising. It is true that such a sidewalk 
must depend largely upon the foundation upon which it 
is laid and in this respect it will not bear the neglect that 
is sometimes observable in the case of concrete sidewalks 
where the cinder fill beneath the walk has been washed 
away, leaving it unsupported for a foot or so at the edge. 
However, the same observation is, of course, true in the 
ease of sidewalks of vitrified brick; and wooden side- 
walks would be far superior to these in that the wearing 
surface once properly levelled would tend to remain 
smooth and agreeable to the feet of the pedestrians. 
Furthermore, the qualities of noiselessness and of noncon- 
duction of heat are superior advantages. A wood block 
sidewalk would be much cooler in hot weather than one of 
either concrete or brick and correspondingly warmer in 
cold weather. 

The creosote treatment of blocks for this purpose would 
have to be carefully done in order to obviate any possi- 
bility of bleeding, as this of course could not be tol- 
erated. This, however, is a problem not at all difficult 
of solution, and it is to be hoped that the citizens of 
Ottawa will go ahead and set an example that in time 
may be emulated in other enterprising cities upon both 
sides of the boundary line. 





Possibilities in the Softer Woods of the 
Tropics 

When tropical hardwoods are mentioned one at once 
calls up a mental picture of woods of extreme hardness 
and difficulty of working growing in stands so mixed 
with a wide number of species that it usually is very 
difficult to get out the few useful species, and with con- 
ditions of cutting, logging and transporting to sea- 
board so difficult as to involve a very high cost per 
thousand feet. 

Not all broadleaved tropical woods are of this class, 
however. There recently came into the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a sample of a wood from Panama 
together with the information that lumber of this species 
ean be laid down in cargo at a United States port at a 
total cost competitive with the cheapest of our own 
woods, 

This wood is characterized not by extreme hardness but 
by extreme lightness and softness. It is said to weigh 
about 11 pounds per cubic foot, but careful figuring from 
a specimen that weighed 820 grains upon an apothecary 
seale figured out for this particular piece a dry weight 
under 914 pounds per cubic foot. Taking for pine the 
dry weight that is given in the books, 22.6 pounds per 
cubie foot, a pine box if constructed with all its sides of 
lumber 1 inch thick and of an outside dimension 1 foot 
in every direction would weigh about 914, pounds. Such 
a box if made with waterproof joints and thrown in the 
water would have a buoyancy slightly less than that of a 
solid cubie foot of this wood. 
‘‘Engineer’s Hand Book’’ as having a weight of 15 
pounds per cubic foot. 

The extreme lightness of this wood is exceeded by 
another tropical wood, balsa, which has a weight vary- 
ing from 7 to 8 pounds per cubic foot. It, however, is 
a very soft and punky wood. It is used- to some extent 
for marine floats, life rafts and the like. The natives of 
tropical countries lash logs of the balsa together to make 
a crude raft. 

The wood under present consideration is locally called 
quipo and is from the west coast of Panama. The wood 
works smogthly under the planer and its medullary rays 
show it has a fine flaking in quarter sawed pieces. The 
smooth surface that it takes suggests a hardness that it 
does not possess. A pin was pushed into the head in the 
end of the piece with the fingers and withdrawn in the 
same fashion. In the side of the piece it was buried 
about two-thirds of its length but it was found impossible 
to extract it with the fingers. At any edge of the piece 
the wood may be perceptibly dented with the fingers 
alone. The wood is not strong and breaks with a nearly 
square fracture. It may be easily picked to pieces with 
the thumb nail. It appears to be quite impermeable to 
water across the grain, but the few scattered pores that 
are in the wood are open and permit liquid to pass freely 
through the length of the wood. 

Such a wood can not, of course, compete for ordinary 
uses with even the softest of native woods, and yet be- 
cause of its extreme lightness many very valuable special 
uses could doubtless be developed for it. Being lighter 
than cork it is probably even superior to cork in re- 
frigerating qualities. If maintained in a dry state a 
very light and very efficient refrigerator could be con- 
structed by its use. The possibilities of such a wood for 
core stock are also interesting. It would hardly serve 


Cork is given in Haswell’s. 


as a complete core on which to place thin finish veneer, as 
it is too easily dented to supply adequate support, but 
a thick central core of this wood faced with a one-fourth 
inch layer of a harder wood would make a core of ideal 
lightness and massive appearance. A very imposing 
looking door could thus be constructed of extreme light- 
ness, and the same is true of many other veneered articles. 

The wood of the ceiba tree is another soft tropical 
wood that is very plentiful in some localities. 
in both weight and strength approximates closely to our 
native woods such as basswood and cottonwood. These 
trees grow very large and usually convenient to water 
transportation. They are largely used by the natives of 
tropical countries for canoes. The wood is said to be 
quite durable in exposure to moisture. 

There are interesting possibilities in these softer trop- 
ical woods that only await commercial exploitation. 





Regulatory Service Will Succeed Unre- 
strained Competition 


The public seems to have a faint-hearted belief that 
if two competing retailers quote the same price on 
similar items they must necessarily have an agree- 
ment. Business has long recognized the futility and 


-the suicidal nature of a price agreement; but the 


public, once the sufferer from that exploded practice, 
is still haunted by its ghost. This belief is worthy 
to rank with that other hoary delusion that the more 
lumber yards there are in a town the cheaper can 
lumber be bought. Any observer of business knows 
that every going mercantile concern has rather rigidly 
fixed running expenses that can not be reduced much 
no matter how low the volume of, trade becomes. So 
it must sell a certain amount to pay these expenses 
before it can begin even to think of profits; and if the 
trade is divided up among enough retailers so that each 


one sells little or no more than enough to pay his run- ° 


ning expenses he must either do without a profit or else 
raise prices. The latter happens, for local competition 
does not begin until some profit is coming in. The 
observer knows also that competition tends to equalize 
prices. Commonly it equalizes them downward, for 
usually the retailer who quotes the lowest price sets 
the figure for his competitors. But this is not always 
the case; for sometimes a retailer learns that his com- 
petitor is asking a higher price for a certain item, and 
with much joy he shoves his own price up to the same 
figure. He is willing to forego’ the advertising value 
of the low price, since he knows that very soon his 
competitor will have to come to the same level with 
him anyway, and he prefers to have that level high 
rather than low. 

While unlimited competition has long been recog- 
nized by business men for what it is the public seems 
unwilling to give up its idol. The public was once a 
victim of the unlimited avarice of big business that 
was realizing its power but that had not developed 
any restraints within itself. Competition was the club 
used in that struggle, so it is perhaps natural that the 
average man should think of it as the pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night that led the people out 
of the wilderness into the commercial promised land. 
Some enthusiastic persons have even called it the 
moral force in the business world. 

There is not and can not be anything moral in un- 
limited competition. True, it has served to keep prices 
down when the unscrupulous were trying to force them 
up. But a price set by competition does not represent 
a reasoned settlement on a price that shall cover the 
cost of material, production and handling. It repre- 
sents merely the outcome of the retailer’s struggle 
with local and accidental conditions. If these happen 
to be favorable to the retailer the public pays him 
more than he earns; if they are unfavorable the public 
pays him less than he earns. In neither case is there 
anything righteous in the performance. 

Business is slowly working out for itself a real 
morality by achieving a sense of public obligation to 
render service. Competition of a limited nature must 
continue to be a factor in business, for it is one of 
the basic traits of human nature and is good where 
it does not run to excess. When this new sense of 
obligation is worked out in practical fashion it prom- 
ises to be as far ahead of the old public policy of 
unlimited competition as modern police methods are 
ahead of the doctrine of self defense backed up by 
a pistol in every man’s pocket. There will hardly 
come a time when the public will not need some regu- 
latory share in business, for human nature remains 
human nature. But this share should be held in some 
scheme that will promise a reasonable and fair adjust- 
ment of prices, The work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission points to a regulatory service that will take 
account of and use the business morality that com- 
merce is developing within itself. There may come a 
time when the public will. have to resort again to 
unlimited competition for its own protection just as 
it may have to go back to pistol toting. But neither 
is likely to regain good standing as an accredited 
national policy. 


This wood | 


Possibility of Dry Rot in the Hoxie 
Solid Wooden House 


Fire Protection in its issue of July reviews the projo- 
sition of Fred J. Hoxie to build a house with solid 
wooden floors and walls as first described in an inter- 
view published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on July 
8. It evidently is much interested in the subject, as it 
gives more than a page to the review of the features 
of the proposed plan of construction, and it concedes 
a high value to such a building from a fire prevention 
standpoint, inasmuch as it says: 


‘There can be no doubt of the high qualities of fire 
resistance possessed by such a structure, and as the 
owner contemplates sprinkling it with the most mod- 
ern equipment it seems reasonable to regard it as 
assured that it will be fire-safe to an extraordinary 
degree, a quality not possessed by many houses built 
of incombustible material, as has been demonstrated 
by many fires in recent years that have destroyed 
homes of the wealthy in all parts of the country with 
their contents—homes that were regarded as models 
of all that money could provide in the way of comfort 
and safety.’’ ‘ 

Upon other features connected with the practical 
building of a dwelling of this sort, however, some 
doubt is expressed in the following language: 


‘Probably there will be a good many who will hesi- 
tate to accept Mr. Hoxie’s plans as feasible, in their 
mechanical aspect, in his estimate of the cost or both. 
It will take time to resolve these doubts and convince 
the doubters. Mr. Hoxie is proceeding seriously with 
the plans, and as he is an engineer of the Mill Mutuals, 
whose faith and work are predicated on mill construc- 
tion, it would seem reasonable to assume that he has 
justification for his own faith that mill construction 
may be satisfactorily adapted to residential purposes 
and requirements. In other words, if a mill or fac- 
tory can be so constructed, why not a home? 


‘*Cincinnati insurance engineers are inclined to the 
belief that Mr. Hoxie’s premises are not sound and 
that the conclusions hereinbefore expressed or implied 
are not justifiable. They point out that by clapboard- 
ing the outside of the plank walls the air will be 
shut off from that surface, the close setting of the 
planks will shut off the air from the joining surfaces, 
and the interior finish, presupposing high polish and 
oiling, will close the pores of the inner surface, thus 
cutting off all air from the interior of the planks, a 
condition conducive to the early setting in of dry rot. 
In this connection they also point out that unfinished 
timber, with its rough surfaces, lasts much longer than 
planed timber, because the roughness gives the wood 
larger breathing surface. For the same reason, small 
timbers, such as 2x4’s, 2x12’s ete., will last longer 
than large timbers. 

‘¢Several Cincinnati architects expressed views in 
conformity with those of the insurance engineers. 

‘¢The opinion was voiced that Mr. Hoxie in plan- 
ning his home either is proceeding with the knowledge 
that, in his locality at least, it will be possible to 
obtain dry timber, which would be a prerequisite to 
such construction, if it is to be successful, or if he is 
not assured of a plentiful supply of dry timber, they 
say, he has approached the problem wholly from the 
standpoint of the mill-constructed factory. In either 
case, his conclusions are not regarded as capable of 
application throughout the country. It is impossible in 
the West and, in fact, virtually throughout the United 
States, to obtain dry timber. Leading sawmill men 
and lumber dealers declare they could not furnish large 
timbers perfectly dry, such as were obtainable fifteen 
or twenty years ago, short of a year and a half, and 
that the expense would be prohibitive if such timbers 
were furnished. 

‘¢TInsurance men, architects, and lumbermen concur 
in the belief that Mr. Hoxie’s conclusions as to cost 
will not be borne out in fact. The insurance engineers 
and architects say it would be possible to build a con- 
crete house cheaper than Mr. Hoxie’s plank house. 
The lumbermen are not willing to concede that this is 
so, but say that an ordinary frame house of good con- 
struction could be built cheaper than such a house as 
that planned by the Boston engineer. The burden of 
opinion in the West, therefore, is against the plan 
proposed by Mr. Hoxie. 

‘* His suggestion, however, and the plans along which 
he is proceeding, certainly offer an interesting field 
of speculation, and his experience, if he completes the 
construction of his home along the lines projected, 
certainly will be watched with interest by insurance 
men, architects and the lumber interests.’’ 

In the first paragraph here reprinted faith is 
expressed in Mr. Hoxie’s standing as an engineer of 
experience in factory construction. In view of that 
fact and the further fact that Mr. Hoxie is probably 
the foremost authority in the United States at the 
present time upon the subject of dry rot in wooden 
construction, the fears of the Cincinnati experts as 
to the possibility or probability of dry rot in this form 
of construction seem somewhat funny. It will be noted 
that the plank walls of the Hoxie building are to be 
exposed upon the inside, being finished with oil or 
varnish in the natural wood, and are also to be exposed 
upon the outside except for a covering of clapboard in 
the case of his house, or of the ordinary beveled or 
patent siding if built in other sections of the country. 
The theory is expressed that this exterior siding will 
so cut off air from the planks as to subject them to 
dry rot unless they are installed thoroughly seasoned, 
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aid it is stated that it will be found impracticable 
to obtain the material in that condition. 

As a practical matter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
submits that these planks could be selected of loblolly 
pine or of any other wood subject to quick decay 
under moisture, and installed in a practically green 
condition, sided on the outside and finished upon the 
inside with either oil or varnish, or both, and it would 
be found practically impossible to induce dry rot in 
such timbers in such a position. The same observa- 
tion would apply to solid plank flooring exposed and 
finished upon the lower side and covered upon the 
upper side with a thin finish floor of edge grain south- 
ern pine or of oak or maple. No beveled siding or 
clapboard siding ever has its lap joints sufficiently 
air tight to induce dry rot beneath them and, while 
it may not be known to the Cincinnati experts, it is 
very difficult to secure dry rot in a timber that is 
placed in a vertical position, as are the planks in these 
outside walls. A piece of wood will season much more 
rapidly and healthfully in a vertical position, a fact 


that is taken advantage of in the end storing of 
lumber. 

It is well known that the painting of green timbers 
facilitates dry rot, but it is very difficult, indeed, to 
put a natural finish upon a piece of wood that is not 
sufficiently porous to permit some seasoning of wood 
beneath. The seasoning may proceed more slowly 
but there is not such an absolute locking up of the 
moisture within the wood as is required for the estab- 
lishment of dry rot conditions unless the other factors 
are greatly aggravated and the timbers are thicker 
than six inches. 

Furthermore it is not such an entirely unpractical 
thing to obtain plank in 4-inch or 6-inch thicknesses 
which is in a well seasoned condition as is suggested 
in this interview. Assuming a 6-inch thickness for these 
planks, it is probable that they would be used in 8-inch 
widths. They could be used in wider planks, but at 
an increased cost. The lengths correspond with the 
height of the story of the dwelling under construc- 
tion and a 10-foot length of wall plank would give 


nearly a 10-foot ceiling, less only the thickness 6f the 
finished floor. The thick plank used in the flooring, 
of course, would be governed in length by the flooring 
span. 

There are a number of southern mills with facilities 
for kiln drying stock of this sort and with dry kiln 
equipment that will do the work acceptably with a 
minimum degree of checking. 

That this particular type of dwelling construction 
makes an unusual demand upon the ordinary lumber 
yard stock may of course be conceded, but when the 
demand appears there will be many supply sources 
more than eager to meet it. Whenever any new idea 
appears there are always critics to point out the 
impracticability and impossibility of putting it into 
practical operation. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoxie will 
undoubtedly go ahead and build his dwelling house 
according to his own ideas, and when he has done so 
more exact details as to the cost of this type of con- 
struction will be available. Undoubtedly, however, he 
already has a fairly clear idea of what these costs 
will be. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


CATALOGS NEEDED FOR REHABILITATION 


MOBILE, ALA. 

Our city was visited by a severe storm on July 5 and the 
downtown district where we are located suffered considerable 
damage from high water. Our catalog files were entirely 
ruined, and we will appreciate it if you will kindly insert a 
brief reading aotice to the effect that we would like to 
have catalogs of machinery, mill supplies and heavy iron 
and steel erticles. 

Thanking you in advance for this service, we are— 
RELIANCE EQUIPMENT COMPANY (INC.), James H. Zelnicker, 
president. 


CHARACTER OF CURRENT BUILDING 
ACTIVITIES 


As you know, we publish building plan books which have 
been advertised in the. columns of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

From January 1 this year we have sold about the same 
number of books as in the same period of 1915; but our 
sales of plans show a decrease of 16 percent. 

The year 1914 was the best we have ever had, 1915 show- 
ing a decrease in both book and plan sales, though to exactly 
what extent is not known. 

Now, we haven’t changed our methods perceptibly, and are 
at a loss to account for the small amount of plan business 
in view of the fact that the sum of building permits over 
the country shows a substantial increase over 1915, and 
bank deposits and clearings also. 

[The above letter comes from an architectural firm on 
the Pacific coast making a specialty of detailed house 
plans, and goes on to submit five’specifie questions which 
are repeated below with replies that have been arrived 
at after interviewing a number of prominent architects, 
in combination with facts already in the possession of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


1. In your opinion, is the increase of building an increase 
of structures costing, say, over $5,000, or is it apparent in 
the moderate cost homes also? 


‘‘The present prosperity of the country has largely 
resulted from war orders. This has occasioned an abnor- 
mal growth of certain lines of business, and an enor- 
mous amount of factory construction has resulted that 
has swelled the total of the building permits largely. 
Another index to the type of buildings constructed is 
furnished by the mill work factories, which report an 
unusual volume of special orders for large buildings. In 
faet, these special orders have largely been responsible 
for the good volume of business transacted by the mill 
work factories. The obvious conclusion is that more 


than the normal proportion of the buildings erected have . 


been of greater value than $5,000.’ 


2. Could the increase of valuations be attributed to the 
increased cost of building? 


‘‘Naturally, an increase in the cost of building will be 
reflected in an increase in the value of building permits.’’ 

3. Is there an increase or decrease in the number of mod- 
erate cost homes in small towns which make no records or 
issue no permits? 

‘‘Data for an exact answer to this question is difficult 
to secure. Such communities are generally located in 
the agricultural sections of the country and the building 
activity is determined by the size and value of the crops. 
'Vherefore, building in such communities should have been 
at least normal for the last year.’’ 


4. Is the new growth of the ready cut material houses 
and other mail order concerns making such serious inroads 
on the sales of retail lumbermen that it could be expected 
to be reflected in our own returns? 


‘‘Unquestionably the growth of the ready-cut mail- 
order business has developed rapidly and no doubt does 
show some effect in reducing the number of plans bought 
‘rom architects. Aggressive, well-posted retail dealers 
<o not have a great deal of trouble in meeting and elim- 
inating mail-order competition. In eastern Montana and 
the Dakotas this type of mail-order business became 
ilarmingly active two years ago. Various expedients 
were adopted by the retail dealers to overcome this com- 
petition, and one of the most successful consisted of 
learning enough of plan drawing to be able to shape 
up the ideas of the prospective customer in a rough plan. 
Mail-order competition is now almost eliminated in this 
cistrict. The necessity of being able to draw plans and 


make changes has been universally realized by the retail 
dealers recently and has resulted in the retail dealer fit- 
ting himself to draw plans for houses of moderate cost. 
This no doubt has decreased the number of plans of 
houses of this type sold by architects,’’ 

5. On plans supplied to a client for a 6-room bungalow 
bids have been received which show an increase of building 
cost of nearly 20 percent over a year ago. The owner is 
discouraged from building and will wait for an anticipated 
recession of prices on materials. Is this the condition 
throughout the whole United States? 


“«The cost of labor is higher today than ever before, 
and at the present time considerable building is being 
held up on the Atlantic coast because of demands of the 
carpenters and allied lines for an increase in wages. The 
movement of lumber on the Pacific coast is being held up 
by the longshoremen’s strike for higher wages. The cost 
of steel has advanced so much that the railroads have 
cut down the construction of steel cars to a minimum 
and are buying no more than necessary. Builders’ hard- 
ware has advanced in price very much. White lead has 
increased in price so much that the price of paint has 
been raised in a number of instances. Cement, plaster, 
nails, plumbing and glass have shown very large ad- 
vances in price during the year. Among all the items 
used in buildings lumber alone seems to be the one item 
that has not advanced in the wholesale price. The whole- 
sale prices of lumber today are very much the same as 
a year ago. This should result in a very great increase 
in the use of lumber for building purposes, and espe- 
cially in the mill type of construction, where even in nor- 
mal times the cost of the mill type is less than that 
of reinforced concrete, as is shown by the article on pages 
32-33 of the July 29 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The concensus is that, due to the increase in the cost of 
materials, building cost has increased from 15 to 20 per- 
cent during the year. The logical method to avoid this 
increase is to build as largely with wood as possible.’’ 


Present lumber values are sub-normal and must in- 
crease in order to put the industry upon a healthy basis. 
In yellow pine the present condition is so unsatisfactory 
that a large proportion of the mills are curtailing pro- 
duction 15 to 25 percent or more until market condi- 
tions improve, some having closed down entirely, and this 
situation is reflected more or less in all competitive build- 
ing woods.: It may readily be seen therefore that 
the advanced cost of building construction in general is 
due to other materials and to labor. The retail price 
of lumber, however, follows the wholesale price rather 
slowly. In many instances, it has been fairly well main- 
tained in periods of wholesale price depression; and on 
the other hand is not and can not be promptly advanced 
to meet wholesale advances. There are also often local 
situations of excessive competition and perhaps also of 
building depression where retail prices are for a period 
unduly low, and naturally are advanced again as soon 
as conditions permit. For the country in general, how- 
ever, it may be said that there has been no general ad- 
vance, either wholesale or retail, in the price of building 
lumber that would tend to restrict the volume of wooden 
building construction. Indeed, considering the advances 
in competitive building materials, as already stated, the 
present price of building lumber indicates the choice of 
lumber rather than other materials in building construc- 
tion wherever possible-—EbDITOoR. } 





ADDRESSES OF TESTING LABORATORIES 


I am interested in a composition material that may be 
useful to railroads. I desire a test of its tensile and break- 
ing strength. I will be glad to have you give me the address 
of anyone who can make such a test for me.—INQuiry No. 
94. 


[There are a number of inspection engineers operating 
testing laboratories whe can furnish reports upon mate- 
rials of this sort, and there are also a number of univer- 
sities that are equipped for such testing work, such, for 
example, as the Columbia University of New York City, 
and the Engineering Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Champaign, Ill. 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago; American Bureau of 


Inspection and Tests, Chicago, and the Pittsburgh Test- , 


ing Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chicago, also do 
such work for a compensatory fee.—EpiTor. | . 





Such concerns as’ 


CREOSOTED BRIDGE PLANK WANTED 


A customer of ours wants to get about 2,000 feet of 3-inch 
by 14-foot creosoted bridge plank either in oak or yellow pine 
and we have been unable to find any one that could handle 
this small order to advantage, and we would like to know if 
you know of any creosoting plant in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis or Cairo that could handle less than carload ship- 
ment of this kind to advantage.—Inquiny No. 90, 

[It is, of course, very desirable that creosoted stock 
may be obtainable in less than carload lots if needed, and 
the above inquiry has been referred to creosoting plants 
within a suitable transportation range from Omaha, Neb., 
whence the inquiry comes.—EpiTonr. ] 





PLASTER VENEER VERSUS WOODEN SIDING 


I am enclosing herewith a clipping from a recent issue of 
the real estate section of the Minneapolis Journal under the 
head of “Smaller Building Activities,’ giving news of six 
houses which are to be built, and you will notice that not 
a house in the list is sided with wood. In each case plaster 
veneer is to be used on the exterior of the house. 

Is this not an eloquent commentary on the fact that the 
cement interests advertise and the lumbermen do not? 

If buiiders and owners were fully informed of the relative 
value of cement veneer and the uncertain action of cement 
and metal lath, and if they knew all about good pine siding, 
I believe there would be more houses sided with pine than 
with cement. 


The plaster veneer house seems to have a higher sale 
value than the one covered with siding. This is the result 
of continuous advertising and propaganda by the cement peo- 
ple. If an idea is suggested to us repeatedly, we will sooner 
or later accept it as truth.—W. B. LawHerab, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

[Plaster veneer houses are not looked upon with greater 
favor than houses of entirely frame construction by the 
insurance people, in most rating schedules taking the 
same insurance rate. ; 

A well constructed surface of plaster veneer has cer- 
tain lasting qualities, but one can never be certain in 
advance that such a siding has the required quality. It 
has a disappointing habit of cracking and also of absorb- 
ing moisture in wet weather and transmitting it to the 
rest of the edifice. A plaster veneer house is a ginger- 
bread affair at the best. It poses as a solid cement house, 
which it is not, and from the viewpoint of architectural 
insincerity is much in the same class as the frame house 
with an outside of brick veneer. 

The clapboard sided houses of New England are much 
more attractive and presentable in every way, but, as 
our correspondent says, the influence of accumulative 
advertising upon the tastes of the buying publie can not 
safely be neglected.—EDIToR. ] 


FAVORS AN EARLIER WORK DAY 


Your cireular of July 1, “Setting the Clock Ahead,” pre- 
sents what seems to us a very sensible plan. The only sur- 
prising thing is, in this age. of thorough diagnosis, this 
question has not been seriously considered before. The 
writer has never carried off any medals or monograms for 
aquatic feats, but if he had this hour every evening he 
might do so and get a feature in the “Greatest Lumber Jour- 
nal on Earth.”—-P. W. BowMAN, secretary Wm. F. Johnson 
Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


[ While certain foreign governments have by legislation 
officially set the clock ahead an hour and thus accom- 
plished an earlier working day for the entire nation, this 
is much more difficult of accomplishment in a democratic 
government as loosely organized as is our own—one in 
which in such matters there is a conflict of authority (or 
rather a division of authority) between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the governments of the various States. 
Actually Congress has jurisdiction in such matters only 
over interstate commerce, although the proposition is to 
accomplish the matter indirectly by the control over 
standards of measurements, including time, which is 
vested in the national Government. 

To a very considerable extent it would be possible for 
individual firms to adopt earlier business hours without 
serious conflict in their relation with the rest of the com- 
mercial world. It might also be possible in many cases 
for individuals to be accorded this privilege. It seems 
quite likely that it will be necessary for individual and 
firm initiative to inaugurate this matter before the move- 
ment can become universal. Someone must make a be- 
ginning.—EDITor. | 
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In view of the general apprehension felt by business 
men over the possibility of a railroad strike the news 
that came Wednesday to the effect that the friendly 
offices of the Federal Board of Mediation and Concilia- 

. tion would be acceptable to the men and that the dif- 
ferences between the men and the railroads would prob- 
ably be submitted to arbitration was of greater im- 
portance than the country at large realized. Few people 
had given the subject sufficiently serious consideration 
to appreciate what a calamity a general tieup of the rail- 
roads would be and how disastrously it would affect all 
lines of business. Happily the prospect of that calamity 
is now off the horizon and attention will center itself 
upon the outcome of the demands the men have made and 
the probable effect of those demands upon freight rates. 

Trade in general shows no startling developments and 
is pursuing about the tenor that may be expected at this 
season of a normal year. It is safe to say that no branch 
of the lumber business is enjoying its proportionate share 
of the activity that prevails in all other lines throughout 
the country. 

Reports from the eastern States indicate an extended 
revival in building activity but concurrent advices from 
many quarters indicate that the labor situation is be- 
coming increasingly a factor in every line of business and 
that the falling off in immigration is resulting in a really 
acute shortage of unskilled labor that is going to present 
an involved problem for the consideration of employers 

: until the end of the war. 
a. * * 

Retail yard buying—particularly purchases by the line- 
yards—has been on a considerably larger than normal 
scale for the last two weeks and a number of large 





orders have been placed from that quarter. The rail- 
roads have been in the market for nothing they could get 
along without, because most railroad officials have been 
decidedly pessimistic as to the amicable adjustment of 
the labor controversy. Now that a peaceable settlement 
is in sight it is probable that railroads and car companies 
will be more actively in the market for fall requirements. 


* * * 


The extraordinary spurt taken by yellow pine orders 
as reflected by last week’s Southern Pine Association 
barometer was not maintained during the week ended 
August 4, although orders continued to show consider- 
ably above normal. With production at 85 percent of 
normal a few more weeks of the present volume would dis- 
pose of all surplus southern pine, but it is clearly essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the market that production 
be kept below par for a time, and there is of course the 
danger that some manufacturers will be unwise enough 
to get the notion that they can steal a march on their 
competitors, in which event the benefits of the good work 
that has been done in recent weeks will very rapidly dissi- 
pate. For the time being the market is firm and it is 
absolutely in the hands of the manufacturers themselves. 

* * * 


The west Coast situation continues to make a somewhat 
unfavorable showing, and it is very evident that further 
curtailment will be necessary to put the Coast producers 
in condition to maintain reasonable prices on their prod- 
ucts this fall. It is unfortunate that another 10 percent 
can not be pared off the production of the fir mills for at 
least sixty days. 


* * 


The hardwood situation is practically unchanged, al- 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


though there are serious evidences of unusual activit: 


in the furniture trade, which give promise of a more 


active demand from that quarter which, if it materialize. 


will be a stimulus to the market. There has been noth 
ing like a normal volume of furniture business the las! 
couple of years, but the reaction of high wages an:! 


broadeast industrial activity—always important factors 


in the market for medium grade furniture—is being fel! 
and some increase in the activity of the furniture woods 


is already noticeable. 
* * * 


With the northern mills that cater to the yard trade in 
white pine and hemlock there has been some disappoint- 
ment over the fact that dealers have not been buying so 
heavily as they were expected to, presumably because in 
many sections crop reports have not been very favorable. 
There is a tendency to delay buying to see how the farm- 
ers stand, although considerable fall business is being 
booked. 


* * * 

The usual seasonable talk of a car shortage is now 
heard and evidently there is some foundation for the fear 
of an equipment famine, at least in some sections, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this week issued a bul- 
letin urging codperation by shippers in the prompt load- 
ing and unloading of cars, and railroad officials have 
been very active in urging that equipment be used in such 
a way as to get maximum service out of it and to insure 
its prompt release. In view of the Government’s crop 
report there is no reason to predict a general car short- 
age, though it must be borne in mind that a larger than 
normal percentage of the rolling stock of the country is 
in bad order and the movement of manufactured prod- 
ucts of all kinds is abnormally heavy. 
































The weekly report of order files and shipments issued 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association August 1 
covering the week ended July 29 is based upon reports 
by 119 mills, showing normal production 73,101,982 feet 
and actual production 66,568,144 feet. Thus actual pro- 
duction for the week was 6,533,838 feet below normal, or 
8.94 percent. Orders booked during the week were be- 
low normal production 13,832,983 feet, or 18.92 percent 
and below actual production 7,299,145 feet, or 10.96 per- 
cent. Shipments for the week were below normal produc- 
tion 8,399,582 feet, or 11.5 percent, and below actual pro- 
duction 1,865,744 feet, or 2.8 percent. 

Shipments during the week exceeded orders booked by 
5,433,401 feet, or 8.4 percent. 

Reports covering rail trade only showed unfilled orders 
for the week ended July 22, 6,797 cars; orders accepted 
week ended July 29, 2,028 cars; orders shipped for the 
week ended July 29, 2,093 cars, leaving a balance of un- 
shipped orders on hand of 6,732 cars. Rail shipments 
exceeded rail orders 1,625,000 feet, or 3.11 percent. 

Forty-four local mills reported team and automobile 
deliveries totalling 4,687,983 feet. 

Reports by the cargo mills showed unshipped orders 
July 22: Domestic, 53,119,372 feet; export, 45,135,220 
feet. 

Orders accepted up to July 29: 
feet; export, 3,647,000 feet. 

Shipments week ended July 29: 
feet; export, 2,016,544 feet. 

Balance of unshipped orders on hand July 29: Do. 
mestic, 52,368,498 feet; export, 46,765,676 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association made pub- 
lic August 4 its semi-annual statement of water ship- 
ments showing that during the first six months of 1916 
north Pacific tidewater mills shipped 689,491,666 feet of 
lumber, as compared with 690,820,074 feet the first six 
months of 1915, and 902,952,315 feet the first six months 
of 1914. 

Exports for the first half of the year amounted to 151,- 
699,355 feet, as compared with 285,664,265 feet shipped 
in the corresponding period of 1914, when tonnage was 
available and financial conditions were more nearly nor- 
mal. 

Domestic cargo business for the period ended June 30 
totalled 537,792,311 feet, as compared with 526,657,797 
feet in the corresponding period of 1915 and 617,288,050 
feet in the first six months of 1914. 

These statistics were compiled and made public by 
Fred W. Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Lumber In- 

spection Bureau, Seattle. Regarding their significance 
the bulletin of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
says: 


Domestic, 4,921,999 


Domestic, 5,672,873 











The tabulations show that the loss in water business for 
the first half of 1916 as compared with the first half of 1914 
was 243,460,649 feet, or 30.96 percent. Similar comparison 
shows the loss as against the first six months of 1915 to 
have been but 1,328,408 feet or .19 percent. 

The striking features of Mr. Alexander’s report are: For- 
eign business feli off 48 percent following the war, notwith- 
standing heavy shipments of aeroplane stock and railway 
sleepers to England; and the closing of the Panama Canal 
dropped Atlantic coast shipments from 53,387,458 feet the 
first six months of 1915 to nothing the first six months of 
this year. 

California trade this year consumed 504,745,393 feet. In 
the same period the previous year California shipments ran 
427,634,682 feet. The gain for the first six months of 1916 
was 77,110,711 feet, or 15.28 percent. As compared with the 
first six months of 1914 California business fell off 13.08 
percent or 66,010,388 feet. 

The Australian market, which ordinarily takes the largest 
amount of lumber cut for export in the north Pacific district, 
shows a loss of 82.50 percent as compared with 1914 and a 
gain of 9.01 percent over the first six months of 1915. 

China, second largest export market for fir under normal 
conditions, shows a decline of 319.75 percent as compared with 
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Southern Pine Barometer 
for Week Ending August 4 


West Coast Barometer for 
Week Ending July 29 


TRADE BAROMETERS OF TWO LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


1914 and 9.45 percent as compared with the first six months 
of 1915. 

The west coast of South America is “coming back” in the 
matter of lumber purchases, having increased its orders 48.99 
percent the last six months as compared with the first six 
months of 1915; but South American business still is 90.63 
percent short of what it was the first six months of 1914. 

Shipments to United Kingdom ports were 60.43 percent less 
in the first half of this year than in the previous comparative 
period, but still 21.70 percent ahead of the United Kingdom 
shipments for the first half of 1914. 


The following is a summary of the Inspection Bureau’s 
report covering total shipments to all markets for the 
first six months of 1916, 1915 and 1914: 





1916 1915 1914 
Cs 504,745,393 427,634,682 570,755,781 
PUTS iis cic coc 9,661,353 4,661,433 3,772,380 
SOPHSEE ACOMMUNING: Sic65 coexesue- senateotis 729,209 
Panama a eee 4,733,786 2,206,124 11,247,005 
AMAR TNAC MOOBBE. 66s. 5)5:0. ww 4 00s saree 53,887,458 5,082,045 
RUBRVEIT WCAMBMG «o:5.c cis. lore sisic sl > 10,986,280 2,820,663 
Hawaiian Islands..... 18,630,263 27,087,016 11,943,973 
Philippine Islands.... 21,516 694,804 10,936,987 
PUIBUEAINA, o:6-0:0 pe c.c:s-0's 51,987,547 47,301,263 94,878,706 
New Zealand......... 3,061,539 1,178,657 4,590,179 
West Coast So. Am... 25,764,098 138,142,229  49,113,82 
RARE OORBUBOS AM: 55:5 106 sielccitas. aicssctne fers 7,731,593 
Mexico ee eee 5,712,314 3,077,424 3,295,780 
SOMME 05% oc one hei e 19,742,050 21,607,745 82,866,862 
DAR ick Ss ais wh vies 5,748,066 4,901,787 »736,547 
So. Sea Islands....... 1,239,118 3,289,536 2,876,921 
. K. & Continent. 33,924,770 54,425,327 26,563,054 
ARAB 5s 6s oss 6500s 3,587,559 6,066,026 6,759,059 
LD ere 92,478 8,481,881 51,7 
CREM ho 016.5 5.5 Sie sn SOON. <c's spe Passe We alate eta Betas 
Central America...... ccsssccos BOO 808 | ssc sissies 
OORMAS: 2h 3. ors Hate 689,491,666 690,820,074 902,952,315 
* 8 « 


The trade barometer issued by the Southern Pine 
Association covering the week ended Friday, August 
4, is based upon reports by 154 mills. It shows orders 
on hand totalling 20,164 or 393,984,396 feet; orders 
received during the week 5,420 cars aggregating 105,- 
901,380 feet, making a total on hand and received dur- 
ing the week of 25,584 cars or 499,885,776 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week totalled 5,032 cars, amounting 
to 98,320,248 feet, leaving a balance of orders on hand 
“August 4 of 20,552 cars, or 401,565,528 feet. Produc- 
tion by the 154 mills reporting during the week was 
79,610,983 feet or an average of 516,954 feet per mill. 
The normal production of these mills would be 93,- 
705,301 feet or an average of 608,476 feet per mill. 

Shipments exceeded production for the week 18,709,- 
265, or 23.5 percent; orders exceeded production for the 
week 26,290,397 feet, or 33.02 percent. Orders exceeded 
shipments for the week 7,581,132 feet, or 7.71 percent. 

Actual production by 154 mills was 14,094,318 feet 
below normal, or 15.04 percent. Shipments exceeded 
normal production 4,614,947 feet, or 4.92 percent. Or- 
ders exceeded normal production 12,196,079 feet, or 
13.02 percent. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


Twenty-eight lives were lost and ten persons were re- 
ported missing in the flood that swept through Big Barron 
Creek, Claiborne County, Tennessee, August 3, when fourteen 
inches of rain fell. Crops were destroyed and general prop- 
erty loss was heavy. 


New Orleans advices of August 4 say that the world’s 
consumption of American cotton during the year ended July 
31 was 14,813,000 bales, an increase of 979,000 bales over 
the preceding season and a new record. The former record, 
made three years ago, was 14,715,000 bales. The gain is 
accounted for by the consumption of American mills, which 
more than offset the small losses abroad. Estimate published 
August 5 places the cotton crop of this year in eleven 
southern States at 12,938,256 bales, against 15,108,000 bales 
the year previous, and the value of the present crop at 
$958,200,000, against $749,384,927 last year. 


San Francisco police have in custody Thomas J. Mooney, 
charged with murder in connection with the ‘“‘preparedness” 
parade bomb throwing of July 22, by which many persons 
were killed or injured. The evidence against Mooney is said 
to be strong. Five other persons have been indicted, charged 
with murder, in connection with the bomb throwing. 


In the twenty-four hours ended at 10 a. m. August 3 New 
York’s epidemic of infantile paralysis showed a death list of 
43, with 217 new cases developing. August 3 a series of 
investigations intended to solve problems that have arisen 
in connection with the epidemic was begun by twenty-four 
pathologists and bacteriologists in New York City. The 
record of August 4 in greater New York was 175 new cases 
and 45 deaths, bringing the total to that date up to 4,674 
cases and 1,025 deaths. A nationwide conference of State 
health authorities is called for August 17. 


Demand for American manufactured articles that has de- 
veloped since the outbreak of the European war is credited 
with investments in American industry totaling $761,600,- 
000, according to New York advices of August 4, which give 
the following distribution: War munitions, $128,410,000 ; 
oil and gas companies, $432,293,000; ship companies, $72,- 
200,000; dye and chemical concerns, $124,743,000. 


Six men are known to have been killed by the explosions 
of munitions, July 30, on Black Tom’s Island, New Jersey. 
Jersey City authorities have passed ordinances to prevent 
explosives from entering, passing through or being stored 
within the city limits. 


Hail and rain storms swept a territory 200 miles long 
and 100 miles wide in northeastern North Dakota and north- 
western Minnesota August 3. Scores of towns were hit, 
rural districts suffered heavy losses and crops were badly 
injured. Property loss exceeding $1,000,000 was caused by a 
cloudburst that swept down Cabin Creek Valley, West Vir- 
ginia, August 9, and 100 lives were reported lost. 


Contract has been made for the building at Pullman, II1., 
of an army hospital on wheels. It will be a 10-car train of 
converted Pullman cars and will bear the insignia of the 
United States army medical division. 


Strike of 45,000 garment workers in New York City that 
has been in progress several months and has cost millions 
of dollars was settled August 4. The strikers returned to 
work under a compromise agreement with the employers. 


Wireless messages between the German submarine mer- 
chantman Deutschland and Nauen, Germany, were reported 
overheard at Pittsburgh, Pa., August 4. Despite advices last 
week that the submarine had left for its return voyage 
British official circles claimed to have information August 5 
that it was still hidden in Chesapeake Bay. Lookouts on 
Cross Island, off the coast of Maine, reported August 7 seeing 
two submarines five miles off shore, possibly the Deutschland 
and Bremen. According to unconfirmed report of August 8, 
the Bremen has been captured by the French navy. 


Street railroad strike in Greater New York was settled 
———. 7 on terms satisfactory to the men and the railroad 
officials. 


Plans for operation, by means of a new invention, of a 
wireless system between Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, 
over which messages will be sent in original handwriting. 
pictures transmitted and checks transferred, was announced 
from Ogden August 5. Expectation was that the plant would 
be in operation within a month. 


According to an estimate published August 6, on January 
1 of this: year 2,445,664 automobiles were in service in this 
country. Survey of the automobile industry shows that 
554,902 cars were made in the first six months of the year. 
Placing the total production of the year at 1,500,000, by 
January 1 next 3,945,664 cars will be in service, or one for 
every twenty-five persons, instead of one for every forty- 
five as at present. 


According to wireless messages received at Seattle, Wash., 
August 6, John Borden, of Chicago, has arrived at Unalaska 
on the power schooner Great Bear on his expedition into the 
Arctic and will proceed from there to Nome, thence into the 
Arctic in the hope of picking up Vilhjamer Stefansson, the 
Canadian explorer, at Banks Land. 


August 7 the first ship ever built on the great lakes for 
the Norwegian merchant marine, the 3,000-ton steamer Nordal, 
sailed from the Calumet River, South Chicago, for Montreal, 
P. Q., for a load of corn that the Rockefeller Foundation is 
sending to Rotterdam for the relief of Belgian war sufferers. 


Southern Methodists have awarded a contract for erection 
of a handsome church edifice in Washington, D. C., intended 
as a gift to the nation. Its cost will be $250,000. 


Washington. 


Completion of the United States Board of Mediation and - 


Conciliation was announced August 4. A member of the board 
announced August 7 that as a result of a conference between 
representatives of the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
and the railroads both sides had agreed to settle their differ- 
ences by arbitration. Completion of the vote of the four 
brotherhoods of railroad employees August 7 showed 96 per- 
cent in favor of a strike. New York advices of that date 
were hopeful of arbitration of the men’s demands. August 
S the employees submitted their demand for an 8-hour day 
and time and a half pay for overtime. August 9 the strike 
was averted by the men’s agreement to accept mediation. 


With the passage of the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill August 3 Congress had passed appropriations totaling 
$1,500,000,000, setting a new record. Several other appro- 
priation bills remain to be acted upon. 


Without debate, August 8 the Senate agreed on the con- 
ference report on the army appropriation bill, carrying 
$267,597,000, for maintenance of the reorganized regular 
army and national guard. The bill provides for organization 
of a council for national defense to codrdinate transporta- 
tion, industrial and agricultural facilities in time of stress 
and for relief of dependent families of soldiers in service on 
the Mexican border, and appropriates a special sum of more 
than $13,000,000 for development of aviation in the army. 


y a vote of 52 to 12 the Senate, August 8, passed the 
bill to prevent interstate commerce for products of child 
labor. It prohibits interstate commerce in the product of 
any mine or quarry in which children 16 years of age have 
been employed, or in the product of any mill, workshop, can- 
nery, factory or manufacturing establishment in which chil- 
dren under 14 have been employed, or in which children be- 


tween 14 and 16 have been employed more than eight hours 
a day, more than six days a week, before 6 o’clock in the 
morning or later than 7 in the evening. If made a law it 
would become effective one year after enactment. 


In the August report of the Department of Agriculture, 
made public August 8, danger of a wheat famine as a result 


of enormous losses due to the weather, plant diseases and , 


insects was made apparent. Estimating the spring wheat 
crop at 199,000,000 bushels, a crop less by 71,000,000 bushels 
than the estimate of a month ago is shown; compared to 
last year’s final estimate the shrinkage is 158,000,000 bushels. 
Revised estimate of wiater wheat reduces it from 489,000,- 
000 bushels in July to 455,000,000 bushels in August. The 
entire wheat crop is estimated at 654,000,000 bushels, less 
by 358,000,000 than last year. Corn, oats, barley and rye 
show material losses. 


August 3 Mexico sent its reply to the note of the United 
States of July 27 and insisted upon definite advices regard- 
ing withdrawal of American troops from Mexican territory 
before taking up any other disputed question. The Mexican 
document is friendly in tone. The new joint commission of 
the two countries is expected to begin its sessions within ten 
days. Despite earlier advices, a dispatch from the City of 
Mexico August 7 said that General Carranza may seek re- 
election as president of the southern republic. 


Acting Secretary Polk announced August 4 that the treaty 
by which the United States is to purchase the Danish West 
Indies from Denmark was signed in New York on that day 
by Secretary Lansing and Minister Constantin Brun. The 
Danish parliament discussed the purchase favorably Au- 
gust 4. Report coming from Amsterdam August 6 is that 
Denmark is eager to sell the islands in order to pay a fine 
levied upon the country by Germany of 60,000,000 kroner 
(about $22,000,000) for alleged violation of neutrality, in 
allowing British warcraft to enter the Baltic from the Black 
Sea through waters over which Denmark. has control. 


Nine battleships have been assigned to the use of 2,000 
civilians who have enrolled for an Atlantic naval cruise to 
begin August 15. The trip is intended to give civilians 
training similar to that that they received in military drili 
in summer camps. . 


Describing dimensions for standard baskets for small 
fruits, the House has passed the ‘honest grape, fruit and 
berry bill.” Small fruit growers in New York and the South 
and West advocated the bill’s passage for protection against 
competitors using undersized containers. 


Bureau of Navigation reports show that, notwithstanding 
the allied blockade, closing of the Black Sea and withdrawal 
of German and Austrian merchant ships from trade, mer- 
chant shipping cleared from ports of the United States for 
the year ended June 30 set a new record. Tonnage cleared 
was 25,500,000, of which 2,500,000 originated in the United 
States; the rest was foreign. The previous high mark was 
24,800,000 tons, cleared in the year ending June 30, 1914. 
Comparing the two years, American shipping trebled and 
European shipping decreased. The greater increases in South 
American trade were with Argentina and Colombia. 


Five army officers hava been appointed a board to study 
the best methods of mobilizing supplies for the national 
guard during peace times at points throughout the country 
affording quick and efficient distribution. Establishment 
of twelve general supply depots, centrally located, each to 
contain field equipment for a division of troops of 22,000 
men, is contemplated. 


Report of the Bureau of the Census dated August 5 gave 
the value of manufactures in the United States in 1914 as 
$24,246,323,000. In the period from 1909, the date of the 
last previous census, manufactures increased in value 17.35 
percent. Salaries increased 37.2 percent, capital 23.7, 
salaried employees 22, wages 19 percent. Wage earners 
increased 421,291 in number and were paid $5,367,249,000, 
an increase of over one billion dollars. aterials used were 
valued at $14,368,089,000, an increase of $2,225,298,000 in 
the five years, and the value added by manufacture was 
$9,878,234,000, an increase of $1,348,973,000. 


Total appropriations for the national defense were re- 


WOULD RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 


Commission Seeks to Avert Rolling Stock 
Famine—Inequitable Distribution Charged 











An investigation is now under way by the Car Service 
Commission seeking to relieve conditions whereby western 
railroads contend that they are not receiving as many 
freight cars from the eastern railroads as was the inten- 
tion under the socalled ‘‘20 percent rule.’’ When that 
tule was put into effect it was thought that it would go 
a far way to relieve railway congestion throughout the 
United States but so far the eastern roads have failed to 
live up to its full effectiveness. The opinion is quite 
prevalent that the car situation throughout the country is 
getting worse instead of better and that just as soon as 
the crops begin to move the situation will be as. serious 
as it has been in several years. The western railroads are 
beginning to get anxious about the matter because the 
burden of initiating the crop shipments will fall upon 
them and they want to be assured of receiving from the 
eastern roads a fair share of freight cars. Usually at 
crop moving time the western railroads have assembled 
about 10 percent more cars than they owned, but the sit- 
uation today is said to be such that they have many thou- 
sand fewer cars than they have need for. 

The Car Service Commission is hastening its investi- 
gation and the view is expressed that within a short time 
some means will be arrived at whereby the eastern roads 
will begin to send west a larger number of freight cars 
than they are now doing. Another detrimental feature 
in the car situation is the fact that the railroads have not 
kept up to the normal quantity of new cars that they 
usually build each year. July compilations show a heavy 
falling off in the purchases by the railroads providing 
for new equipment. This situation is entirely due, it is 
said, to the higher prices that have prevailed for many 
months for steel and other materials and the inability to 
obtain steel at even the high quotations. 

The American Railway Association is keeping close tab 
on the car shortage matter and different schemes will be 
tried out in order to take care of the traffic situation 
this fall. Shipments are expected to be much heavier 
than the enormous tonnage that the railroads are already 
conveying. 


. 


ported August 5 as having been reduced from $685,343,017 
to $637,947,282, with the navy bili still subject to revision. 
The conference report on army appropriations reduces the 
total made in the Senate by $46,373,447. 


Announcement made by the War Department August 5 
was to‘the effect that national guardsmen now in Federal 
service who complete their required three years’ active serv- 
ice will be transferred to the national guard reserve of their 
respective States and territories unless they desire to con- 
tinue with the colors for the full six years of their enlist- 
ment, and if furloughed to the reserve will be sent home 
at the expense of the Government, 


Organization of the new farm loan board, which is to 
administer the new rural credits system, was completed 
August 7 with the induction into office of its four members, 
appointment of George W. Norris as farm land commissioner 
(executive head of tne board) and selection of a secretary, 
W. W. Flannagan, of Montclair, N. J. 


Inheritance taxes of 10 percent on estates in excess of 
$5,000,000, 9 percent on $4,000,000, 8 on $3,000,000, 7 on 
$2,000,000 and 6 percent on $1,000,000 were agreed upon 
August 7 by the Democrats of the Senate finance committee 
considering the revenue bill. } 


FOREIGN. 


_, Cuba is declared to be in the most prosperous condition in 
its history. Figures just made public by the Department 
of Commerce show that the island’s foreign trade increased 
last year more than $100,000,000 over 1914. The United 
States claimed 80 percent of the island’s exports and 70 
percent of its imports. 


Harry McNish, a member of the Shackleton Antarctic ex- 
pedition, arrived in London August 3 and expressed little 
hope for rescue of men left by the expedition on Hlephant 
Island. London advices of August 4 say that Lieut. Sir 
Ernest Shackleton has failed in his attempt at rescue and 
has returned to the Falkland Islands. 


_ Payment of the fine of 5,000,000 marks imposed upon the 
city of Brussels, Belgium, by the German Government as 
penalty for the patriotic demonstration that took place at 
the Belgian capital July 21, the country’s fete day, has been 
refused by the city authorities. A serious crisis is expected. 


Dr. Ramon Valdes was elected president of the republic 
¢ —— August 3.- He will assume his new duties in 
ctober. 


Thirty-two cases of cholera were reported in Yokohama 
August 5. Tokio has quarantined against Yokohama. 


Melbourne advices of August 4 say that the Australian 
commonwealth has issued a blacklist of American firms, with 
whom trading by Australians is prohibited. The French 
trade blacklist, published August 6, includes the same names 
as those given out in London July 18. French citizens are 
forbidcen to trade with blacklisted firms in Africa, South 
America, Japan, the Philippines, Cuba, Denmark, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, Holland, Norway and Sweden and the 
United States. An Italian blacklist, similar to that of Great 
Britain and France, was reported imminent August 5. 


Four Americans arrested in Ireland in connection with the 
recent rebellion and interned ever since have applied for re- 
lease to an et board provided to hear such cases. The 
American embassy is acting in their behalf. 


August 3 French forces were reported to have seized a 
mile of territory before Verdun and organized new positions 
north of the River Somme; German submarines revived their 
warfare on commerce, sinking eleven craft of enemy coun- 
tries; Russian forces, continuing their drive, were but 12 
miles from Kovel; Italy informed Germany of the termina- 
tion of the commercial treaty between the two countries 
which would have expired at the end of 1917; Austrian 
warships shelled the Italian seaport Bisceglia, on the Adri- 
atic; Italians made new progress in the Travenanzes Val- 
ley ; Germans reported failure of Russian advances on both 
sides of Lake Nobel. August 3 French troops retook Thiau- 
mont works and the larger part of Fleury village; Teutons 
recaptured a town 19 miles east of Kovel; Turks reported 
successes against the Russians in the Caucasus and the Brit- 
ish near the Suez Canal; Germans sank 14 more vessels of 
the Allies; Italians repulsed Austrian attacks on three 
fronts. August 5 Russian troops crossed the Sereth, south of 
Brody, and consolidated their captured positions; British 
took the second line of Germans north of Pozieres, on the 
Somme front; French repulsed all German attacks in Thiau- 
mont and Fleury sector; British drove Germans back on a 
2-mile front near Pozieres ; French gained at Verdun; Italians 
successfully attacked on a new front at Monfalcone, on the 
Carso plateau. August 6 Russians captured six villages and 
5,500 prisoners in the drive on Lemberg; French made gains 
at two points, British at one; British captured many Turks 
who failed in the attack east of Suez; Italians repulsed 
several attacks by Austrians. August 7 successes of French 
on the Somme, Russians on the Stockhod and Italians at two 
positions on the Austrian front were reported; Turkish forces 
were reported successful against Russians and Berlin reported 
German successes in the Carpathians; British troops defeated 
Germans in German South Africa. August 8, forces of the 
Central Powers withdrew fifteen miles against Russian as- 
saults south of the Dniester River in Galicia. August 9 
abe nome captured the Austrian city Gorizia and took 20,000 
prisoners. 


Rome advices of August 4 reported the volcanoes Mount 
Etna and Stromboli as having been very active for three 
days. The heat from the flowing lava was so intense that 
the sea was boiling in the region of the volcanoes. 


According to London advices of August 5, at the conclusion 
of the recent Russo-Japanese convention Russia sold to Japan 
the southern half of the Harbin-Changchun Railway and 
recognized Japan’s rights on the Sungari River, thus settling 
questions pending since the-signing of the Portsmouth treaty. 


Paper can be manufactured from cotton stalks, according 
to Berlin advices of August 8, which reported experiments, 
said to have been successfully made by the royal material 
testing office at a Berlin suburb, where the stalks were cut 
and ground, bleached and the paper making proceeded after 
the usual methods. 


Tokio, Japan, reported the death August 8 of Admiral 
Hikonojo Kamimura, of Japan’s navy, one of its most promi- 
nent officers. 


Gold discoveries on an important scale are reported at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and a company to exploit the mining 
a of that vicinity is said to be in process of forma- 

on. 





DEsPITE the war and the interference with legitimate 
business, Canada exported $51,271,000 worth of forest 
products during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1916. 
This compares with $42,650,000 worth in 1915 and $42,- 
792,000 in 1914. During the fiscal year ended March, 
1916, imports and manufactures of wood into Canada 
were valued at $8,692,000, nearly all of which came front 
the United States. For the preceding twelve months im- 
ports into Canada of wood and manufactures of wood 
amounted to $14,505,000. 
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HARDWOOD PROSPECTS ARE EXCELLENT 





Prices Reported Firm or Advancing, With Many Orders Pending—Cypress in Strong 
Position—Mahogany Outlook Encouraging 





Expects Excellent Fall Business at Good Prices 
Bic CREEK, TEx. 

Our dry stocks are low, the car shortage is with us, 
and we have all the orders we can take care of for the 
present booked at satisfactory prices. Just now we are 
selling very little lumber because we have very little to 
sell. The spring demand left our stocks in a very ragged 
condition and the two shortages we have mentioned— 
dry stocks and empty cars—are enabling us to fill up the 
blank space on our list. 

We expect to have all the business we can take care 
of this fall and at prices well above the levels reached 
by the ‘‘big push’’ early in the year. 

LisErty Harpwoop LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. H. Browne, General Manager. 


Large Buyers Preparing to Place Contracts 

CHARLESTOWN, W. Va. 
At this time we find that the yellow pine as well as the 
hardwood market is rather dull. We have, however, quite 
a few special orders on hand and we manage to keep 
rather busy on that account. This is a rather dull season 
of the year and we expect the fall trade to be very satis- 
factory. Some of the largest buyers are just now getting 

ready to place their contracts for the year. 
WEsT VIRGINIA TIMBER COMPANY. 


Demand Is Fully Up to Cut 
PERRY, FLA. 

Trade with us is very good; in fact we have all the 
business we can take care of at the present time. The 
demand is fully up to our cut; prices are firm, and there 
are no indications or complaints to lead us to believe it 
will be otherwise for the next few months. 

In many communities in this section they have not used 
as much cypress as they will and should, but we are get- 
ting cypress into these sections as they more fully rec- 
ognize its merits, and we see no reason to think that after 
the vacation period (which usually curtails August busi- 
ness to some extent) is over we will not have all the 
demand for dry cypress that is needed to take care of the 
stocks on hand the rest of the year. 

BuRTON-SWARTZ CYPRESS COMPANY OF FLORIDA, 
J. A. Hilliard, Sales Manager. 


Cypress Business Has Improved 


FRANELIN, La. 

The cypress business has improved with us within the 
last fifteen days, not so much in quantity as quality in 
that better prices are being quoted and accepted without 
the usual ‘‘shopping around’’ that has been the rule for 
a long time. This includes lath, shingles and especially 
the upper grades of cypress. 

We do not wish to convey the idea that we are trying 
to create a boom in fifteen days, but we are optimistic, 
because inquiries are coming from all sections and in- 
stead of quotations being ignored or ‘‘you are too high’’ 
we get some business; in other words the steady way is 
what appeals to us. 

KyLE LuMBER CompPpaNy (LTD.), 
J. A. Peterman, Manager. 


Business Possibly Never Better 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

It is with pleasure I report that we have had a very 
pleasant and successful business. I do not think we have 
ever had any better; there are no clouds in the sky that 
we can see unless Mr. Hughes and his associates raise 
some. What I understand was very well expressed in the 
New York World the other day where they said Mr. 
Hughes was governor for three years and could not con- 
trol that New York bunch who are now backing him. 
What will he do if he is elected President? Can he con- 
trol them? No! 

My understanding from bankers and business men I 
met in New York who were so strong for Roosevelt was 
that they did not want the tariff taken out of politics; 
they wanted to manipulate it. The biggest thing I gath- 
ered from different conversations while in New York 
was that they wanted one big bank in New York so they 
could manipulate it. That would pretty nearly ruin this 
country, in my opinion. There has surely been an under- 
standing between Hughes and Roosevelt, and if Mr. 
Hughes should be successful there is no telling what 
would become of our business. Money is so cheap and 
plentiful in this country now that they want to throttle 
the policy of our present Government by condemning the 
twelve original banks scattered through the West and to 
manipulate the gariff to suit their interests, which are 
only ten or twelve. This we can not stand. 

With the present administration backed by the people 
we can not see a cloud in the sky or how one could rise. 
Our country is becoming filled with money and that is 
going to be one of the cheapest commodities this coun- 
try will have for years to come; consequently business is 
bound to be good. The tariff in the hands of a commis- 
sion and the original banks scattered over the country are 
bound to insure a stable financial system; as Mark Hanna 
said, ‘‘When I find a man managing my affairs and 
doing well I let him alone; it is only when he is not 
doing well that I interfere.’’ Is this not a good time to 
let well enough alone? 

In any event, hardwood timber is getting scarce and 
prices are bound to be good for those who have it ready 
for market when a man wants it. Men will buy in smaller 


quantities in the future but they will want prompt de- 
livery, and those in position to furnish it promptly will 
always do well. 

We believe the general public will be wise to the situa- 
tion and retain Mr. Wilson as President. He is a very 
able man, both as a statesman and business man, and I 
do not believe I have ever seen a better combination. 

C. CRANE & Co., 
Aaa C. Crane. 
No Shortage of Mahogany 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 

The prices on mahogany lumber have remained the 
same since early last March. There is an ample supply 
of mahogany to take care of the demand except in plain 
firsts and seconds, for which there has been an enormous 
demand in this country and in England, the British Gov- 
ernment using this wood in large quantities. 

The present prices, if they should change, will change 
upward for the reasons following: England has put an 
embargo on export mahogany logs or mahogany lumber. 
The freight rates are so high that it is now impossible to 
bring in African mahogany. The usual floods that occur 
in Mexico and Honduras at this time have been much 
lighter than usual, bringing out a smaller amount of logs. 
However, this condition may change later, as October is 
also a flood month and may bring out wood that should 
have come out in July. 

The last two weeks has brought in to us for immediate 
shipment and for shipment within the next thirty and 
sixty days large numbers of orders to go to the large 
furniture centers, which would indicate that the large fur- 
niture manufacturers have secured many orders for solid 
mahogany furniture; also, as veneers have gone up over 
50 percent in value while mahogany lumber has only gone 


up 20 to 25 percent in value, naturally the tendency will 
be toward solid mahogany. There has been an effort 
from some mysterious. sources to spread the idea that no 
more mahogany lumber is obtainable at any prices. This 
is a wrong statement and it is simply done, we presume, 
by enemies of solid mahogany. 

We have on hand at the present time about 2,500,000 
feet of mahogany lumber of various thicknesses in good, 
dry shipping condition and suitable for the furniture and 
interior trim grade, and from this you can see that there 
can not be much of a scarcity. 

Otis MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Joseph S. Otis, Vice President. 


Mahogany Trade Depends on General Business 
Situation 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

On every hand we. have opinions as to what may hap- 
pen after the war so in our judgment everything 
depends upon how soon the war may end. There is one 
guess that business will be much better after the war and 
there is another guess that it will be adverse. At least, 
in the writer’s judgment values are unnaturally high 
and surely there will be nothing to justify their going 
any higher. 

However, so far as mahogany is concerned, if there 
should be a wonderful expansion in business, such as 
many optimists predict, immediately succeeding the war 
then there will be a big shortage in mahogany. If, how- 
ever, business should take a slump succeeding the war 
there will not be an excessive overstock of foreign woods 
(but the pressure of the market would send the com- 
modity down with others) notwithstanding the British 
Government has an embargo against bringing any more 
mahogany logs into England. From any African coast 
we have advice that the natives have produced but little 
wood; supplies at the biggest shipping district, Axim, 
are very limited. 

Central American mahogany is a little larger in sup- 
ply and, we are inclined to believe, has reached its 
maximum. TALGE MAHOGANY CoMPANY, 

John H. Talge. 





SOUTHERN PINE TRENDS UPWARD 





The Present Called a Seller’s Market—Stock Supply and Car Shortage Presage 
Early Advances in Prices 





Sees General Advance in Prices 


The general manager of a leading southern yellow pine 
manufacturing company in Mississippi has sent to all 
salesmen the following letter outlining his views of 
present conditions: 

To all salesmen : 

Since my last letter commenting on the improvement in 
yellow pine price conditions there has developed still greater 
activity in buying, and immediate prospects as applied to luin- 
ber and its products are highly encouraging, to say the least. 

Dimension Nos. 1 and 2 that was freely offered four to six 
weeks ago at $9 to $9.50 off the September, 1912, list is now 
selling at prices ranging from $7 to $7.50 off the same list, 
and we look for further advances in the immediate future, 
and it is our opinion that dimension will be selling at $6 off 
or better within the next two weeks, 

Our own stock of dimension is small and in rather poor 
assortment, and we can not handle orders for such to advan- 
tage except in limited quantities, or less than carload lots 
with the possible exception of 2x12 inch by 12 feet and 2x10 
inch by 16 feet No. 1, of which we have a little surplus ; but 
even these items we expect to be able to move promptly at 
our full August 1 list. 

Right- and 10-inch No. 2 boards that three weeks ago were 
selling around $12 at the mill are now firm at $13.50 to $14, 
as you will note we recently obtained $14 f. o. b. mill for 
several cars 10-inch No, 2 resawed rough. 

Six-inch No. 2 is a close second, and is bringing not less 
than $12 to $12.50 at the mill today, and prospects are ex- 
ceedingly bright for even better prices for No. 2 common 
boards and strips before the middle of August, and untii 
advised to the contrary you will be required to stick abso- 
lutely to the prices as shown on our August 1 list, as we are 
sure to get better prices from day to day, as this is strictly 
a seller’s market in every sense of the word, and we want 
to hold ourselves in position to take advantage of the con- 
stantly advancing or higher prices we are expecting, and do 
not take on big orders at any price unless we have the stock 
to ship right out and unless prices are so good that we can 
afford to take on the orders, after taking into consideration 


what the immediate future may have in store for us as to . 


increased values. 

Prices are rapidly changing to a higher level, particularly 
on Nos. 1 and 2 dimension and 4-inch and wider Nos, 2 and 
3 common boards and strips. 

All other items in yellow pine are advancing in sympathy 
with dimension and Nos. 2 and 3 common boards, but not 
“as yet’ has there developed the same activity in No. 1 
common and better; but these are showing favorable symp- 
toms of becoming more active soon. 

As we are having a typical seller’s market it is poor policy 
to quote prices to anyone subject to later acceptance, and 
you will please refuse to entertain such:and take orders for 
immediate acceptance only and discourage the practice of 
quoting for acceptance to suit the buyer. 

The car situation soon may seriously interfere with ship- 
ments, and while we yet are having little or no trouble in 
securing a liberal car supply we look for a shortage in the 
near future, and therefore we suggest that you bring this 
matter prominently to the attention of your customers so that 
they may, if they so elect, take advantage of ‘the present car 
condition and place their orders while the equipment can be 
had to handle with reasonable dispatch any and all orders 
entrusted to our care. 

Mills as a whole are pretty well supplied with orders that 
ordinarily are shipped out according to date of entry, and 
if later there develops a serious car shortage, which we ex- 
pect this fall, it being reported on good authority that there 
are only 20,000 idle freight cars—which is less than idle 


cars reported at any time since 1906—you will begin to 
realize the seriousness of this one item, which may greatly 
interfere with the prompt movement of freight, including 
lumber, which as a nonperishable commodity is generaily 
served last, or at least after more perishable freight/has been 
taken care of, 

The rapidity with which the market is advancing is of 
course brought about by the extraordinary demand which has 
developed of late, and which is evidenced by the yellow pine 
barometer for the week ended July 28. This barometer 
shows orders booked during the week to reach a total of 
141,000,000 feet; shipments as reaching a total of 97,000,- 
000 feet, and production as 82,000,000 feet. 

According to the above report (which is absolutely correct) 
we find that shipments exceed production, during the week, 
by 15,000,000 feet, or 19 percent; that orders exceeded pro- 
duction by 59,600,000 feet, or 73 percent, and that orders ex- 
ceeded shipments by 44,000,000 feet, or 45 percent. 

Under these circumstances and conditions it ig up to us 
to get the price, and for the time being, and until advised 
to the contrary, you will adhere strictly to the prices shown 
on our list, copy of which was mailed you July 29, 


Conditions Have Materially Improved 


} SAVANNAH, Ga. 

Conditions have taken a material change for the better 
in the last week or ten days. Inquiries are coming in 
much larger volume and business is being offered at 
better prices than we have recently experienced. 

It is my opinion that with the enforced curtailment of 
the output because of recent storms through the south- 
eastern section of the United States and also on account 
of the curtailment of a large number of mills west of the 
river and by reason of general conditions you will find 
an extraordinary demand for lumber, and we are looking 
forward to higher prices. 

I. H. Ferry, President, 
Savannah River Lumber Company. 


Better Prices May Reasonably Be Expected 


GARYVILLE, La. 
We judge the outlook to be improving, if the quantity 
of business being received is a fair indication. We have 
no complaint to make as to the volume, and from present 
indications it seems reasonable to suppose that prices are 
going to improve materially in the very near future. 
Prices that we were asking two weeks ago on yellow pine 
with but few buyers have been accepted readily the last 
few days and, in fact, it was necessary for us to with- 
draw all prices by wire to our traveling salesmen, as the 
number of orders being placed led us to believe that we 

could obtain better prices. Lyon LuMBER CoMPANY, 


Notable Increase in Inquiries 
Lake, Miss. 

Inquiries for yellow pine boards and shed stock have 
increased so notably, particularly during the last forty- 
eight hours, that I thought you would be interested in 
this firsthand information from the firing line. 

We are offered 50 cents to $1 per advance over recent 
prices, but are declining large orders at any price, only 
booking sufficient business to keep us fairly well employed 
with reduced crews. 
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NEW ENGLAND BUILDING INCREASES 


Some New Records Established—Permit Val- 
ues Gain Nearly a Million Dollars 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—Construction companies here 
with wide connections in the eastern and central States 
say that building activity throughout the region in which 
they operate is greater than anything they have known in 
the past, and that probably more lumber will be used 
by them this year than ever before. Comparative statis- 
tics compiled by a reporting company show that the value 
of building contracts from January 1 to August 1 this 
year in the region referred to totals $711,005,246, more 
than 28 percent greater than the total of $508,233,600 
for the corresponding period of last year. During this 
period of the current year building contracts in New 
England alone totaled $120,806,000, a gain of 15 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 1915. Up to Au- 
gust 1 in,New England even the record building year of 
1912, with its aggregate value of building contracts 
granted of $117,018,000, had been exceeded by more than 
3 percent. Building activity usually abates in hot 
weather here in New England, but on the first day of 
August contracts were placed for $1,837,000 worth of 
building, according to the reporting company, making a 
total for the year to August 2 of $122,643,000. The July 
total was $16,733;000. 

Boston lumbermen are encouraged if not surprised by 
gains of nearly $1,000,000 in the value of building opera- 
tions in this city, seen in the record of work done in the 
first seven months of 1916, as compared with the first 
seven months of 1915, shown by figures compiled by a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from rec- 
ords on file in the Boston building department. In 1915, 
2,968 buildings were completed in Boston during the 
first seven months, at a cost of $17,316,850, while for the 
first seven months of 1916 the building commissioner es- 
timates the value of buildings erected at $18,140,438. 
This constitutes a net gain of $823,588 for building op- 
erations this year to August 1. 


Reports for July indicate a considerable increase in 
building activity during the next few weeks, while state- 
ments by building contractors, architects and material 
men, including inquiries received by the lumber dealers 
here, promise there will be no abatement up to cold 
weather, at least. Permits issued in July for future 
building were greater in number than a year ago, and 
likewise exceeded the total for June, which is an unusual 
feature. Permits for straight wooden construction main- 
tain their usual large proportion of the total business 
projected. 

The excellent financial situation is one reason for the 
continued activity of building, although, of course, the 


demand for more space and additional housing quarters 
resulting from the general business prosperity is the 
prime reason. In Boston call money is offered freely at 
3 percent, while time money is abundant at 4 percent for 
dates up to six months. There is plenty of money at 4 
percent to take care of commercial paper. 

The local railroad companies are buying lumber more 
freely than previously for some time, and they are not 
unduly finicky about price quotations, which is surely 
encouraging. Railroad buying of lumber is not inter- 
fered with by the New Haven Railroad’s embargo, as 
material for other railroads is especially excepted from 
the freight excluded from transportation. 

The city of Boston will be a large buyer of lumber 
this year, work projected including a total of $1,230,000 
for new schoolhouses and $447,705 for schoolhouse re- 
pairs. The orders will be placed by the Schoolhouse 
Commission. There will be eight entirely new school 
building erected. Lumber will be used exclusively in the 
construction of fifteen new portable school buildings, cost- 
ing $26,570. This will make a total of 136 wooden port- 
able schoolhouses owned by Boston, all of which will be 
in active use this fall. 





EXHIBIT FEATURES DEVELOPMENT OF PAPER MAKING 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 7—The trees from 3,800 acres 
of land are daily converted into paper. The fact that 
paper, the greater part of which is now made from 
wood, is the most widely used substance for keeping rec- 
ords and transmitting written language is brought out 
in an exhibit which has just been installed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. Illustrations of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphies cut in stone and inscriptions in clay, such as 
the Chaldean account of the Deluge, have been collected 
to show the development from past to present of the 
means of making writings widely available. <A sheet of 
ancient papyrus, an illuminated parchment scroll and 
picture writing on bark, as practiced by the American 
Indians, also show the contrast between olden methods 
and those employed since the invention of the printing 
press and the early use of hand made paper. As a cli- 
max the modern printing press which is capable of turn- 
ing out 96,000 twelve-page newspapers per hour makes it 
evident why more than 1,300,000 tons of newspaper stock 
or ground wood are produced in the United States each 
year. 

Specimen copies of the St. Louis Republic and the 
New York Herald printed on paper made from woods 
other than spruce which were tested by the Forest Serv- 
ice and found suitable for newsstock are also shown in 
this exhibit to illustrate the possibility of utilizing such 
species as jack pine, hemlock, tamarack and balsam for 
the manufacture of the groundwood pulp. 

The exhibit may be seen by anyone while the laboratory 
is in operation. 
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1. Where Party Stopped for Lunch on the Way to Antofagasta. 


Clark in the Foreground. 3. Load of Hardwood Fuel, 
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STUDIES SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


Investigator Finds Good Possibilities—Pres- 
ent Transportation a Handicap 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 2.—O. M. Clark, president of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce and head of the 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, this city, has just 
returned from an extended tour in South America for the 
purpose of studying possibilities of trade extension be- 
tween the two American continents. Mr. Clark was one 
of a party of three and his mission was to look into the 
lumber business particularly. 

Mr. Clark made a study particularly in Peru, Chile 
and Bolivia. Peru he feels should develop into an active 
market for soft lumber, but to get it there transporta- 
tion facilities better than now available will be required. 

The Portland lumber manufacturer found conditions 
abnormal everywhere on account of the war and lack of 
carriers. At Buenos Ayres he saw American slash 
grained pitch pine retailing at $150 gold a thousand feet 
and hardwood fuel, native wood, was bringing $17.50 a 
ton. 

Buenos Ayres, Argentine, gets some lumber from mills 
in Brazil, from 500 to 800 miles distant, but the freight 
is so high at present that this lumber commands $48 a 
thousand feet in Buenos Ayres, which means. about $30 
to $35 at the mills. 

In Chile Mr. Clark found large bodies of timber that 
are open for development and that could be bought at 
figures, he says, that would prove profitable. The trou- 
ble in operating mills there at present he found is that 
the Government owns the railroads and charges such high 
rates for hauling the material that the mill does not get 
much of a margin. 

In Peru Douglas fir is now worth from $48 to $50 a 
thousand and material going into Bolivia, up into the 
high mountains, must pay additional freight to the value 
at Peru. 

Brazil has a stand of timber called pine that is being 
cut quite extensively and it runs from 25 to 30 percent 
clears, but seasons unevenly. For this lumber the mill- 
men got from $48 to $50 a thousand in Buenos Ayres. 

There are worlds of timber in Brazil, he said, but sec- 
tions of the country have such unfavorable climate that 
operations are exceedingly difficult. These large bodies 
are hardwood. 

In northern Chile Mr. Clark found a whole town built 
entirely of corrugated iron. Almost similar conditions he 
found in Bolivia. Mud houses, too, he found in sec- 
tions of Peru where the rainfall is negligible. In fact, 
one place he visited had not had a drop of rain in 
twenty-five years. There they had no need of wooden 
roofs. 








Note Buildings in Whose Construction Iron Only Was Used, 2. Notice Iron Building Without Floors. O. M. 


Bringing $17.50 in Buenos Ayres. 4. Grace & Co. Sheds at Antofagasta Under Which a Quantity of Oregon Pine Is 
Stored. 5. Building Construction in Lima, Peru, Showing Split Bamboo Lath Covered with Mortar; First Story of Soft Birch. 6. Suburbs of Salaverry, Peru. This City 
Has No Rainfall, and Therefore No Roofs Are Required. Houses Are Built of Mud. 7. Street Scene in LaPaz, Bolivia. Here Fir Brought $140 a Thousand Feet. 


VIEWS FROM SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES VISITED BY COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY GOVERNMENT TO STUDY TRADE EXTENSION POSSIBILITIES 
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GROUP 


OF GRADUATES 


OF COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
Left to Right: 

W. Greider, U.. S. 
Inspector Shingle 


Forest Service, Portland, Ore.; 


Branch, West 


Merrill-Ring Logging Company, Seattle; J. S. 


Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 


FORESTRY GRADUATES INTERESTED VISITORS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 4.—At the recent semiannual 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
when the lumbermen spent half a day inspecting the col- 
lege of forestry at the university of Washington and 
learning what that department is accomplishing several 
former graduates of this department were interested 
visitors. Seven of them posed for the photographer. 
They are all now actively engaged in some branch of the 
industry. Some of them are in the United States Forest 
Service, some in lumber association work and others en- 
gaged in logging engineering. 





SHE ASPIRES TO PUT OVER AN EXCLUSIVE NEWS ITEM 


Assistant to Secretary of Lumber Association Tells of 
Formation of Canadian Forestry Battalions 


OsHKosH, Wis., Aug. 8.—Miss Cottrill, private secre- 
tary to O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, reads the lum- 
ber trade papers regularly and has long nourished an 
ambition to give the lumber news world an exclusive bit 
of news. Today she is confident she ‘‘put one over’’ 
and here it is: 

A battalion of forestry workers is being formed in 
Canada, whose sole duty it will be, after becoming famil- 
iar with the rudiments of military life, to go to England 
for the purpose of cutting down vast tracts of timber 
owned by the wealthy timber barons of England, said 
lumber to be prepared under their directions for con- 
struction of trenches in the allied offensive tactics on the 
Somme River and in other parts of French territory now 
occupied by the Germans. 

The story looked so good that Miss Cottrill was asked 
where she got the information. It came from a girl 
friend of hers in Canada, whose ‘‘fiance,’’? Capt. Jack 
Johnston, has been assigned to drill the forestry battalion 
known as No, 238. Captain Johnson is a resident of the 
Canadian ‘‘Soo’’ and that will be the mobilization point 
for the forestry men. 

Miss Cottrill has been congratulated by her fellow 
employees on the choice bit of lumber news and she 
threatened the reporter never to speak to him again if 
he failed to ‘‘get by’’ the LUMBERMAN editor with the 
story. 

(Nore: While this item can not be considered ex- 
clusive; inasmuch as a similar story appeared in last 
week’s issue from the Ottawa (Ont.) correspondent, it 
presents more minute details and is printed for that 
reason.— EDITOR. ) 


NEW RECORDS FOR BUILDING ARE EXPECTED 


Industrial Concerns Rush Construction of Large 
Blocks of Dwellings to House Employees 





BrIsToL, ConN., Aug. 7.—All records for building con- 
struction will be broken in Bristol this season. One large 
industrial company alone has contracted for 101 dwell- 
ing houses and tenements to be erected as fast as possible 
for its workers. Another company has just placed con- 
tracts for thirty-one homes for its employees. Many 
workers are now housed in tents and eating their meals in 
immense community restaurants pending completion: of 
the buildings. It is estimated that considerably more 
than 5,000,000 feet of lumber will be consumed in dwell- 
ing house construction alone here before snow flies again, 
and industrial construction will use even more. And 
Bristol is a comparatively small New England town, 
which had a population of barely 9,000 at the last census. 

The New Departure Company has just organized a 
$250,000 subsidiary corporation, the New Departure 
Realty Company, which will build at once 101 homes for 
its employees, all that it can get labor to put up at the 
present time. This company now has 182 men living in 
tents, unable to find a place here to which to bring their 
families. The Bristol Brass Company, which is now 
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~ - building a new shop addi- 
= ‘ tion at a cost of $35,000, and 
is completing a new mill 
plant on Broad Street, has 
contracted for a restaurant 
building 320 feet long to feed 
its employees now housed in 
tents. This company also 
will buy at once materials 
for thirty-one dwelling 
houses which will be erected 
for its workers who desire to 
send for their families. Bris- 
tol has completely exhausted 
its present supply of houses, 
and there is not much room 
left in the center of the town 
to pitch more tents. 

Many more men are 
needed in the leading indus- 
tries here, but there is no- 
where at present to house 
them, even could they be 
found. Among the indus- 
tries which want workers in 
the enlarged plants and 
homes in which to house 
them are the Wallace Barnes 
Company, which is putting 
up a rolling mill on 
Broad Street and is to erect 
at once a big storage plant nearby; the American Silver 
Company, and the Fletcher-Terry Company, whose new 
addition in East Bristol will considerably increase the 
capacity. : 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Chief 
Joseph G. 
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MEXICANS PLAN EXTENSIVE BUILDING OF RAILWAYS 


Reports Are That Cross Ties and Structural Timbers 
of Every Sort Are in Active Demand 


MonTEREY, Mexico, Aug. 7.—Notwithstanding the 
chaotic condition of the country’s finances and the men- 
acing operations of many revolutionary bands, the De 
Facto Government is going ahead with its plans for pro- 
viding employment for thousands of laborers. According 
to official announcement of the Department of Communi- 
cations and Public Works of the Carranza Government 
orders have been placed for materials for the construc- 
tion of more than 1,200 miles of new railway and for the 
rehabilitation of the National Railways of Mexico, which 
are now officially known as the Constitutionalist Rail- 
ways of Mexico. The large steel works at Monterey are 
turning out steel rails for the proposed new lines. Lum- 
ber mills in different parts of the country are converting 
timber into cross-ties and bridge materials. By codper- 
ating with the State governments of Yucatan, Campeche, 
Tabasco and Vera Cruz, the De Facto Government has 
made arrangements for the immediate resumption of 
construction work upon the railroad that a syndicate of 
British capitalists planned to build from the city of 
Campeche to Santa Lucrecia several years ago. This 
line will be about 450 miles long. It will connect with 
the United Railways at Yucatan at Campeche and with 
the National Tehuantepec Railroad at Santa Lucrecia. 

Several thousand men are now employed on the con- 
struction of an extension of the line of railway that was 
projected originally. to run between the city of Durango 
and a point on the old Mexican Central near Zacatecas. 
The building of this road was under way when the revo- 
lutionary period began. It is planned by the Carranza 
Government to extend it to Concepcion del Oro, where it 
will connect with the line that runs to Saltillo. It will 
be about 250 miles long. 

An appropriation of $2,000,000 gold has been set aside 
by the governor of the State of Jalisco, of which Guad- 
alajara is the capital, for the purpose of constructing 
as far as possible a line of railway that is to run from 
Ameca to the undeveloped Pacific port of Chamela, a 
distance of about 150 miles. This proposed road will 
connect with a branch of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico at Ameca. 

Construction is now in progress on a new railroad 
which the De Facto Government, aided by the State gov- 
ernment of Coahuila, is building from Saltillo to Orteaga, 
a distance of about one hundred miles. This line will 
traverse a rich agricultural district. 

As soon as the necessary construction material can be 
assembled construction will be resumed on the branch 
line of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico that is to 
run from Allende to Las 
Vaeas, situated just opposite 
Del Rio, Texas, a distance 


of about 75 miles. At Las 
Vaecas connection will be 
made later on with the 


branch line of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient rail- 
road which is to be built 
to Del Rio from San Angelo. 
The two railroads ‘adopted 
plans for a joint bridge to be 
built across the Rio Grande 
several years ago. 

Engineers are in the field 
locating the route for the 
long-talked of railroad that 
is to run between Tampico 
and Matamoras, a distance 
of 315 miles. B. F. Yoakum, 
head of the Frisco, had this 
project under Consideration 








. the time the revolutions in Mexico put an end to his 
plans. 

[ NotE.—The above story comes to the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN from a regular news source. In view of the 
chaotic conditions prevailing in Mexico, however, this 
paper has no means of verifying the facts stated and the 
story is printed for what it may be worth.—EDIToR. | 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE SITUATION IMPROVES. 


Demand Increases and Prices Harden—Betterment 
Is Seasonable and Will Continue, Says Report 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 7.—The improvement in the 
yellow pine situation this week has been noteworthy and 
has come with almost the suddenness of a bolt from a 
clear sky. This changed condition has impelled Secretary 
KE. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, to issue the following circular to members which is 
self-explanatory: 


Lumber conditions have undergone considerable change 
during the last few days and there is every indication at this 
time that the improvement noted will continue and that 
demand and price will be fully up to expectations. 

Beginning Saturday we have had a number of telephone 
and telegraph messages advising that quotations are being 
increased from $1 to $5 per thousand, one mill advising that 
up to August 5 it had booked orders for 200 cars more than 
it shipped during July. Improvement is in both dimension 
and planing mill lumber and for port shipments dimension 
offerings are about as follows: 6-inch, $13; 8-inch, $13.50 
to $14; 10-inch, $15 to $15.50; 12-inch, $17.50 to $19. At 
the same time mills favorably situated from a rate stand- 
point commonly known as main line stations, are getting 
these prices f. 0. b. cars mill for shipment all rail. 

Considerable car decking is being offered, merchantable 
and heart face. We are unable to say just what car material 
offerings are, but hope to have this information forwarded us 
during the week. 

With reference to planing mill lumber, the only accumula- 
tion is in No. 2 common flooring and resawn ceiling and 
siding, there being no No. 1 common and B & better except 
among two or three mills in south Florida. This will un- 
doubtedly be moved, taking into consideration the scarcity 
in every other section. Today’s market on 4-inch flooring 
is: No. 2 common, $9; No. 1 common, $17; B & better, $19 
—f. o. b. cars mill. 

While the improvement noticed is seasonable, this being 
the usual beginning with August, at the same time the cur- 
tailment of production in our territory and in the territory 
west has had great influence. Our opinion is, after consult- 
ing with well informed lumbermen who base their judgment 
on the amount of business offering and what they have taken, 
is that the situation will gradually improve and that within 
a reasonable time prices will be equal to what they have been 
at any other time during the year. 

We will be glad to have each individual mill advise us of 
its experience. At the same time we expect to collect all 
information we can and forward it to you promptly. 

As stated above, the improvement is very noticeable among 
mills north and west of Jacksonville and it will undoubtedly 
be reflected among others during the next few days. 
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A BRICK sawmill refuse burner at Everett, Wash., re- 
cently was loaded upon a scow, moved several miles dis- 
tant and set up on a new foundation without the use of 
jacks and without damaging the brickwork in any way. 





UNIQUE FLOAT IS SHOWN: IN PARADE 


Missouri Firm Believes in Preparedness—Exhibits 


Warship Made of Wall Board 


Monroe City, Mo., Aug. 8.—A surprisingly realistic 
warship was constructed of upsom wall board and mounted 
on a low, narrow tread automobile, by the Conway Lum- 
ber Company and displayed in a parade on July 27. At 
first glance it resembles a submarine, but a more careful 
inspection and the name ‘‘ Merrimac’? painted on the side 
suggests the famous battleship of the Civil War of that 
name. This float was one of the most attractive dis- 
played in the entire parade and called forth many com- 
plimentary remarks. Judging from the subject the com: 
pany believes in preparedness of the sort that will pro- 
tect the country. The six guns, the anchor, flag and 
smokestack together with the lowness of the wheels causes 
the ship to look very natural and it is difficult to realize 
that it is constructed throughout of wall board. Some 
of Monroe City’s handsome homes built of wood are 
shown in the background of the picture. 


' 





UNIQUE FLOAT THAT ATTRACTED MUCH ATTENTION IN MONROE CITY PARADE 
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TRADE COMMISSIONER MAKES INTERESTING REPORT 


Scores Canadian Manufacturers for Letting Americans 
Pocket Plums—Sees Plenty Export Opportunities 





Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 5—H. R. MacMillan, chief 
forester of the Province, has returned after a sixteen 
months’ trip around the world in the interest of the Fed- 
eral Department of Trade and Commerce and expresses 
himself pointedly in connection With the lumber export 
trade of British Columbia. He thinks the prospects for 
trade are good, but the lumbermen here must wake up 
to conditions. He says: 


To summarize the result of my investigations so far 
as the export trade for British Columbia mills is con- 
cerned, I believe that unless the mills here can get to- 
gether and by co-operation in the supplying of lumber, by 
close study of market conditions—the lumber business is 
a speculative one to a large extent—and the securing of 
cargo space, we will not be able to compete with exporters 
to the south. 

In every British territory I visited I found a unanimous 
disposition on the part of the firms handling lumber te 
keep their business within the empire. But they expect, 
and rightly so, that this interimperial trade shall be done 
on a business basis; that is, that the British Columbia ex- 
porters must give a competitive price, must fill orders ac- 
cording to specifications, and that the quality shall be what 
is being paid for. 

We in British Columbia are wont to believe that British 
Columbia lumber is the standard of the world; that is, 
everywhere this Province’s name is known. It will doubt- 
less be a keen disappointment to 
many to learn that so far as the 
lumber trade, at least, is con- 
cerned, by far the greater por- 
tion of our exports—I am talk- 
ing now of antebellum export 
business, for there has been vir- 
tually none since the war broke 
out—was shipped through United 
States firms, billed as American 
lumber. Another fact which im- 
pressed itself upon me was that 
the San Francisco firms which do 
the great bulk of the export busi- 
ness from this Coast are steadily 
going after the business and 
getting it. 

I must confess 1t made me al- 
most indignant when I saw, prac- 
tically everywhere I went, that 
the lumber, including British Co- 
lumbia’s product, is sold through 
United States firms. The import- 
ers of the countries did not know 
that any of it came from this 
Province. We have the raw ma- 
terials, but sadly lack organiza- 
tion to sell it to the world. In 
the last twelve years in Aus- 
tralia our lumber ‘exports have 
fallen off from 32 percent of the 
total imports to less than 3 per- 
cent. Now the business is done 
in steamers operating by the trip 
or on time charter and carrying 
a large shipment on each trip. 
In San Francisco and other Pa- 
cific ports in the United States 
the exporters have organized and 
made a study of the export situa- 
tion, and have steadily gone after 
the business of the entire Coast. 
They control the charters and 
practically what business British 
Columbia gets is by their con- 
sent. 

My trip convinces me that the 
chief competition will eome from 
Puget Sound, especially for our 
staple product, the Douglas fir. 
In Europe such countries as Nor- 

way and Sweden will be strong 
competitors in some lines, but in the bulk of our staple lines 
their competition will not be serious. 


FOREST FIRES DO VERY LITTLE DAMAGE 


Despite an unusually dry July State Forester Cox of 
Minnesota reports very little serious damage resulting 
from forest fires. It is true that a great many fires were 
started but by careful watching and prompt action these 
fires were kept under control in almost all cases. Mr. Cox 
says that the greatest trouble this year is in getting labor 
and even in securing men who are qualified to direct fire 
fighting crews at work. He says that the force has been 
so small this year that not enough patrolmen and rangers 
were available to take charge of the work in the field. 














SUBMARINE TAKES SNOW SHOVELS TO GERMANY 


BrperorD, Mg., Aug. 5.—Included in the cargo of the 
famous German merchant submarine Deutschland, which 
sailed from Baltimore this week on its adventurous re- 
turn voyage, were sixty sample push snow shovels made 
here by the Biddeford Variety & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Thus the forest products industry of America is 
represented in the cargo of the most talked about sea 
vessel in the world today. Speculation is rife here 
whether the well known woodworking concern that made 
and sold the shovels will now be placed on the notorious 
British blacklist as a result of the transaction. Accord- 
ing to T. D. Proctor of the Biddeford Variety & Manu- 
facturing Company, the German agents who collected the 
$4,000,000 cargo of gold bullion, nickel and rubber that 
the Deutschland carried from Baltimore made inquiries 
in Boston for some large snow shovels and were referred 
to the Biddeford company. When they saw samples of 
the railroad push snow shovels, 24 inches wide, used in 
winter by many railroads and large manufacturing con- 





cerns here in the North, the German representatives 
agreed this was exactly what was wanted. Whether these 
are to be used by German soldiers in their trenches this 
winter, or the shovels are wanted as samples for the Ger- 
man woodworkers to pattern after, is not known. They 
must have been wanted very urgently or the U-liner 
would not have taken such bulky merchandise as large 
snow shovels in its cargo. 





LENDS A BOOST TO WOODEN SHINGLES 


Boston Newspaper Cites Their Superiority as Weather 
Covering as Shown in Recent Southern Storms 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—The ‘‘ publicity for wood’’ 
campaign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is attracting the attention of newspaper editors 
here, and while the association’s bulletins have not as 
yet aroused editorial comment, extracts from this free 
lumber publicity are occasionally being published. Per- 
haps the most interesting paragraph that yet has been 
published, certainly the first favorable mention of wooden 
shingles that has been seen in some of the local news- 
papers since the patent shingle people started their big 
advertising campaign, appeared Friday in the Boston 
Transcript under a Birmingham (Ala.) date line, with due 
credit for the information given to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Referring to the excellent way that wooden shingles 
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INTERIOR PICTURED ENTIRELY THROUGH THE USE OF VARIOUS WOODS 


withstood the effects of the terrific storms which caused 
such heavy damage in many sections of the South last 
month, the Transcript says, in part: 

The wooden shingle again demonstrated its great superior- 
ity over other forms of roof covering in the recent heavy 
rain and windstorms in the southeastern cidies. In the vicin- 
ity of Birmingham and through the east and south parts of 
the State the rainfall approached 12 inches in sixty hours, 
soaking all kinds of composition roofs, so that the winds 
rolled them up. The wooden shingles were not loosened by 
the winds as were those of other types. Much of the prop- 
erty damage was caused by water destroying the contents of 
buildings, and in most cases the water entered because of 
defective roofing. 

The headlines used by the Transcript were a distinct 
boost for wood, reading as follows: ‘‘Shingles of Wood 
Defy Storm.’’ ‘‘Damage to Other Kinds of Roofing Re- 
ported Heavy in Alabama.’’ 


FIRE WARDEN TAKING EMERGENCY MEASURES 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 8.—William R. Oates, State 
game and fire warden, is taking emergency measures for 
the prevention and fighting of forest fires. The appoint- 
ment of four additional fire wardens to work in Mar- 
quette and adjoining counties has been announced. They 
will be employed during the remainder of August and 
through September. Placards carrying a special warn- 
ing to woodsmen and campers are being distributed 
throughout the upper peninsula and everyone going into 
the woods is urged to be extremely careful about start- 
ing fires and to report all fires they discover. Over 3,000 
acres of cut-over lands have been burned over this sum- 
mer in Alger and Schoolcraft counties. Marquette 
County has suffered some through forest fires. Over 
100 men under the direction of W. J. Pearson, deputy 
fire warden, have been fighting forest fires in Antrim 
County. Nearly 10,000 acres have been burned over. 
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PERFECTS NOVEL PICTURE MADE ENTIRELY OF WOOD 


Lumberman Spends Years of Thought and Work in 
Production, Using Many Varieties of Woods 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received from 
David C. Green, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, a photograph of 
a wood picture which Mr. Green has made and which is a 
novelty in the art line as well as a lesson in the possi- 
bilities of various woods. Mr. Green, the artist, spent 
many years of thought*and experimental work in per- 
fecting the picture and finally secured the desired effects 
on a flat surface including the appearance of'a fire burn- 
ing in the oldfashioned fireplace shown, something that 
has aroused the admiration of many who have seen the 
picture. For many years Mr. Green was in the lumber 
manufacturing business but of late years ill health has 
prevented his taking an active part in trade and he has 
devoted his time to this work, which he is now endeavor- 
ing to sell. He furnishes the following detailed descrip- 
tion of the woods used in the picture: 


No. 1—-The ceiling is of basswood taken from the house 
in which General Simon Kenton died near Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, 1836. 

No. 2—Side face of joist is red cedar of Lebanon from 
Palestine. 

No. 3—Under face of joist is black walnut from an old 
pioneer home in 1810. 

No. 4-—Ceiling border quartered papaw from near Ken- 
ton home. 

No. 5—Wall border is of buckeye, Spanish mahogany and 

black walnut. : 


: No. 6—Wall under stairway 
is quartered white walnut. 

No. 7—Wood from tree of 
Johnny Appleseed’s planting. 


No. 8—Wall above stairway 
landing is Cuban mahogany, 

No. 9—Wall above lower stair 
is unidentified wood from Italy, 

No. 10—Wall on either side of 
fireplace is Spanish mahogany. 

No. 11—Wall above fireplace is 
white walnut (butternut). 

No. 12—Wall of 


hallway is 
quartered dogwood. 


No. 13—Base under stairway is 
chittham wood from North China. 
No. 14—Base on either side of 


fireplace is golden sumac (Bald 
Knob). 

No. 15—Base in hallway is sea 
grape from 


the south coast of 
Florida. 

In the first newel post begin- 
ning at the base are ebony, butter- 
nut, burle, English holly, Ama- 
ranth, Monduras mahogany and 
on left side of cap is wood exca- 


vated by a contractor in Florida, 
Several feet of Coquina rock de- 
posit over this specimen assures 
an age of at least 4,000 years. 

There are nearly 300 separate 
pieces of wood used in fireplace 
alone and it is so constructed that 
you can place a tiny electric lamp 
behind the same to produce a most 
realistic effect of a fire burning on 
the grate. 

Spanish mahogany and _ red 
cedar combined with black walnut 
in the building of the stair steps 
are so very realistic that one can 
hardly believe that it is a flat sur- 
face until you pass your hand 
over it. 

The library table in the center 
of the floor is constructed from 
seven distinct pieces of wood and 
the most rare and artistic of each 
species has been selected and combined with an eye to perfect 
harmony with the entire construction, including the floor, 
which is selected and formed to produce just the right shade 
of colors with light and shadow and perspective effect. 


BIG TWIN MILL PLAN IS APPROVED 


Florida Concern to Have Duplicate Plant—Incidentally 
Sells Famous Steamship 








JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 7.—Plans have been ap- 
proved for the twin of the Carpenter, O’Brien Company’s 
mill at Eastport and it is understood that work will be- 
gin at once upon this plant. When the company origi- 
nally laid out its large sawmill plant at Eastport it was 
the plan to build twin mills, side by side, but the build- 
ing of the second mill was deferred until this time. 

It was stated upon good authority this week that the 
Carpenter, O’Brien Company finally has succumbed to 
the siren song of the eastern capitalists who have been 
trying for a year to buy the company’s steamer William 
O’Brien. The’ boat cost $400,000 to build and before it 
went into the lumber carrying business, for which it was 
built, it earned its owners a small fortune on charters. 
Since then it has been plying regularly between Eastport 
and the Carpenter, O’Brien Company’s terminals on 
Long Island. 

Large interests have made repeated attempts to buy 
the William O’Brien. The first offer was for $1,500,000 
cash. This offer was raised to $1,750,000 and the owners 
stood pat, declining to sell at any price. Meanwhile the 
lumber business dragged and the company piled up a tre- 
mendous stock of lumber on its Long Island terminals. 
Inasmuch as this supply is large enough to last for a 
considerable time, and inasmuch as the sister ship of the 
William O’Brien is now building, it was stated this week 
that the O’Brien was sold at a flattering offer. 
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The Retail Yard as a Distributing Medium for Wood Blocks 





During the last five years creosoted wood blocks have 
steadily come into favor as a flooring material and for 
most uses offer a better wearing surface and a more 
satisfactory working condition than any other material. 
The ramifications surrounding the promotion and sale 
and the varied conditions governing the installation of 
creosoted wood blocks for factory use are such that it 
limits the number of plant floor areas that the lumber 
yard can secure. But while these conditions limit the field 
in the one direction, there are in the rural districts open- 
ings that can be served to better advantage by the retail 
lumber yard than any other medium, and a small stock 
investment, supplemented by a plentiful supply of push 
and energy, can produce a pleasing volume of business. 

The modern dairy barn offers one of the most tempt- 
ing fields for creosoted wood block floors. The modern 
dairyman is alive to every possible means for increasing 
the health and milk production of his herd—he has every 
appliance that makes for efficiency; he can tell you the 
number of pounds of milk made, per pound of feed con- 
sumed. He knows the best crops to plant for ensilage; 
the best barn equipment; the best breeds of cattle, and 
he knows that concrete under his horses, his cows, and 
his hogs is wrong, but the requirements of the various 
health departments make it obligatory on the part of the 
farmer to provide sanitary housing for his cattle, and be- 
cause of the absence of a better material that is readily 
procurable, concrete has been used when decidedly to the 
detriment of his stock, and during recent years has held 
undisputed control of this field. 

While concrete has met the requirements so far as 
cleanliness is concerned, the effect on cattle quartered on 
its cold, unyielding surface is not satisfactory. A low- 


[By A. H. Noyes, Chicago] 








ered milk production, udder troubles, injury due to slip- 
ping, and a general lowered vitality are the price paid 
for its sanitary coldness. Creosoted wood blocks embody 
every desirable feature of the concrete floor and in addi- 
tion possess many points of decided advantage. The 
farmer would use them to pave his stalls and pens, but 
his local lumber yard does not carry them and a small 
shipment from the block manufacturer takes time to get 
and he wants to lay during his spare time. 

It is not the object of this article to attempt to. set 
forth the advantages of a creosoted wood block floor as 
opposed to other material, but rather to bring out the 
means by which a more general use of creosoted wood 
blocks can be forwarded. It is no more difficult to mer- 
chandise creosoted wood blocks than any other product. 
The yard that is enterprising enough to put in a stock of 
any standard lumber product and push it can create a 
market for it. Wood block manufacturers are carrying 
advertising campaigns in farm journals, and Government 
and State agricultural college bulletins frequently give 
prominence to creosoted wood block installations in farm 
buildings. There is an ever increasing demand for creo- 
soted wood blocks from the up-to-date farm and as soon 
as the yard stocks it and advertises the fact it will be a 
staple article with an unceasing demand. 

The following three statements outline the facts as 
they exist: 

First. The creosoted wood block is not an experiment; 
it is and has been in use for a number of years, and there 
are thousands of barn floors giving perfect satisfaction 
and these installations are scattered throughout nearly 
every State in the Union. 

Second. A creosoted wood block is a lumber product 


that can be carried in stock without deterioration or loss, 
The preservative treatment prevents damage through de- 
cay, and being in small units they can readily be stored 
in out of the way corners. 

Third. The demand for creosoted wood blocks is al- 
ready created and can be greatly stimulated by inexpen- 
sive publicity means. Creosoted wood block manufactur- 
ers have literature on this subject and prints showing 
the simple construction to be followed in the laying, which 
can be secured for the asking. 

Creosoted wood blocks are an article of unusual merit; 
they possess a utility that is equalled by no other floor- 
ing. There is a decided need for a warm, resilient but 
durable, wearing surface under horses, cattle and hogs, 
and to supply this need the local lumber yard is best 
fitted. The trade that can use creosoted wood blocks is 
known to the local lumber yard so that it is not reaching 
a new field but supplying a customer with a product that 
will replace a material foreign to the lumber trade. 

In short here is an attractive field and one that will 
lend itself to rapid development if the retail lumber yard 
will only take it up and give it a push. 


PLL EELS SI 


THE Forest Service has had printed 130,000 maps of 
the national forests for distribution to tourists and sum- 
mer recreation seekers generally. The issue has proved 
so popular that the demand already has practically ex- 
hausted the supply and another large consignment will 
have to be printed. These maps show the best camp sites, 
good hunting and fishing grounds, roads, trails and tele- 
phone lines, and give clear directions how to reach points 
of special interest. 








LUMBER SALESMANSHIP 


A Department Dealing With Lumber Sales 


Problems 








CO-OPERATION BETWEEN MILLS AND SALES- 
MEN NEEDED 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 

I want to give you my views on salesmanship which I 
consider real and original. I believe a salesman of lum- 
ber should know thé game from start to finish. By that 
I mean he should learn by actual experience. He should 
be a practical lumberman; should know the grades by 
actual experience secured in the lumber yards and mills 
and not by book. He should be a man who can approach 
the lumber buyer (if a new customer) and gain his 
friendship as well as his business. If an old customer he 
must know how to keep his friendship and business, but 
in order for him to do this he must be a practical man. 
He must be able to get this buyer to take him into his 
confidence, which takes diplomacy. He must never look 
for sympathy from the buyer or the trade for right there 
is where a salesman loses out and stays out. The merit 
of his goods, his practical experience and diplomacy are 
what will get him the business and lasting friendship. 

I also believe that the salesman and the sales manager 
at the mill desk should codperate and take each other 
into confidence. If this was done at all times the sales 
would be increased and there would be a better feeling 
between the buyer and seller. The sales manager at the 
home office should also be an experienced salesman. I 
believe he should know the needs of the trade his men are 
covering so that he and his salesmen could take counsel 
with each other about new problems, which naturally 
arise from time to time, and the salesman should be al- 
lowed to visit the mills at least once each year to acquaint 
himself with the stocks on the yards and mill conditions 
in general, which will give him new inspiration and 
allow him to go forth with new ideas. 

For a salesman to make good he must have the mill 
and the sales manager entirely on his side. My experi- 
ence has taught me that if my customer wants a special 
bill of lumber which would be very hard to get out it is 
up to the salesman to take this order from his customer. 
He may try him out by offering him an order for a car 
of special lot of lumber which will have to be cut and 
the mill might have a little trouble to furnish it, but 1 
believe the mill should stand behind the salesman in such 
cases. The mill should take this business whether from 
an old customer or just a new one, which I know would 
mean further business from the new one. On the other 
hand, should the mill turn this business down on account 
of it being hard to get out or because it is filled up on 
special bills right there is where the salesman _ will lose 
out; he will not get the new customer nor will be keep 
the old. They will both have to get out and look around 
for this car of special stuff, and of course there is 
always someone who will supply it. The consumer must 
find it for the contractor or he will lose out. 


I believe and always have maintained that the mill 
might say it has all the special bills it can handle. That 
might be true, too, but it is up to the sales manager to 
see that these overloaded orders for special: bills do not 
come from some wholesalers why buy hardly anything 
else but special bills. If, on the other hand, the mill 
wishes to take on the fellow who buys large quantities 
of special bill stuff then he should be made to wait on 
some of them in order to get out the special bills for 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 


To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter............ $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 
For the next ten best, each..... $5 


Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











the consumer. This I consider real codperation between 
the sales manager on the road, and I hope this wil! be- 
come a general rule some day. 

I wish to give you just a little of my own experience in 
the lumber game. I started in the lumber trade when 
only 17 years old as tally boy in the Tonawandas 
(N. Y.), handling the famous white pine lumber, but 
from the very start I had it in my mind to be a sales- 
man. When tallying lumber I used to see our salesmen 
come in off the road for a week or ten days to look over 
the stock and take a little rest and I used to watch 
every move they made and [I listen to every word 
they said, thinking that some day it might be of help 
to me in being promoted to inspector or general manager. 
I vsed to note the different problems that confronted the 
mill salesman and the road man and by reason of this 
have been of some help in the way of suggestions to some 
of the mills with which I was connected. I have gained 
unlimited knowledge just from keeping alert and watch- 
ing our order files and the complaints that would come 
in where the salesman would sell something that was not 
needed by the customer as a result of not knowing what 
was required by the buyer and telling him something 
else would do. When such stock reaches the customer 
it is entirely different from what was expected, so I 
believe every salesman should study each and every con- 
dition confronting him; he should have to study after 
his day’s work as all these things will make him a better 
salesman. I myself have always been a commission sales- 
man and if you want to live you must know how to get 
new business as well as keep what you have, provided 
your mills are behind you. If not, you will lose them 
and never get them back, for the other fellow will 
‘‘cop’’ the prize. It is time for codperation between the 
mills and the salesmen if they want to keep pace with 
their competitors, namely brick, steel, cement ete. 

A. P. LORENZ. 


HONESTY THE BIGGEST ASSET 


ELKHART, IND. 

I have been on the road seventeen years selling lum- 
ber, and the biggest asset a salesman can have, to my 
mind, is his honesty. If you can get the confidence of 
your trade, also of your mill, and know exactly what you 
are talking about and work hard there is no question as 
to what the general outcome of your efforts will bring 
you. 

I am very much pleased to note that you are starting 
these round table talks in your paper, and will certainly 
be glad to lend all the assistance that I can. 

E. C. Goprrey, Representing H. I. Isbell. 





RILEY’S RIVAL PAYS TRIBUTE TO A SALESMAN 


Perhaps it is really not a proper contribution to this 
particular department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
but the verse that follows from a modest Indiana poet 
would at least prove entertaining to many fellow trav- 
elers and incidentally, perhaps, will prove of interest to 
the subject whose initials only are given: 


A Good Salesman 


A traveling man makes our town; he’s 
An Irishman you know; 

He travels for a St. Louis firm, 
Cc. &. & C. Co. 


And when he comes to hear him talk 
You'd think that they were it. 

The way he talks of his firm you 
Would think the rest had quit. 


We always buy a car or two, 
He lets us have our pick. 
We always find it as he says, 

Therefore we have no kick. 


He’s honest as the day is long, 
We've always found him so. 
His hair is red, his face is too, 

An Irishman you know. 


He sells vellow pine and shingles 
In any grade you wish, 

But when it comes to eating he 
Can sure eat up the fish. 


If he eats fish in other towns 
As he eats fish down here, 

The Government would have to stock 
The rivers every year. 


He hales from Indianapolis, 
Believe me he’s some boy 3 
I won’t tell you his name, but his 
Initials are Ed Troy. R. MM. BR. 


BP BAP III PPP 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT WILL CO-OPERATE 


Kansas City, Mo. 

I shall be very glad indeed to codperate in any way 
within my power with a view of assisting you in pro- 
moting the new Department of Salesmanship which has 
been installed in your magazine. I will watch the vari- 
ous articles published in your journal carefully and will 
be glad to give my views on any subject on which I con- 
sider myself sufficiently posted. 

J. H. Austin, jr., 
General Agent, W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. 
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BOSTON GRADUALLY FAVORS WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


Its Use on Streets Growing at Asphalt’s Expense—Initial Cost and Teamsters’ Objections are Detriments—Details of 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Wood block paving, freely 
acknowledged by city experts here to be the very best 
noiseless street surfacing material on the market and 
more durable than its usual competitor, asphalt paving, 
will be used for the construction of not more than 7,000 
square yards of downtown highway in Boston this sea- 
son. And the commissioner of public works, Edward F. 
Murphy, who told a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN today that he is a firm advocate of wood 
blocks, admitted that a principal reason why Boston 
merchants are not to have the clean, quiet streets so 
many of them urgently have been asking for is the op- 
position of the society with the long name and of some’ 
of the teamsters who use horses. ; 

The last report on file in the office of the public works 
department shows that Boston now has 178,868 square 
yards of wood block pavements, or 1.60 percent of the 
public highways within the municipality, comparing with 
321,116 square yards of asphalt surface, or 2.92 percent. 
This is a gain for wood blocks of more than 20,000 
square yards over the preceding year, however, and a 
loss for asphalt of more than 13,000 square yards. 

New specifications for the manufacturing, creosoting 
and laying of wood blocks have been adopted recently by 
the public works department of Boston. These specifica- 
tions, which are claimed to be the best in the world and 
which will be briefly reviewed in this article, should be of 
considerable interest to yellow pine men as well as to lum- 
ber dealers in every community where there is an oppor: 
tunity for developing the market for this excellent and 
typically American paving material. 

Knowing that Boston within the next few months will 
expend $1,000,000 or more for the resurfacing and con- 
struction of streets, a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN interviewed the public works commissioner, 
particularly seeking to learn his views of wood block pav- 
ing and what consideration would be given that mate- 
rial. Commissioner Murphy said: 

‘“‘The percentage of wood block paving that we shall 
install this summer is very small. It will total between 
6,800 and 7,000 square yards. We have advertised for 
6,000 square yards for paving Albany Street in front of 
the city hospital. In a week or so we shall advertise for 
about 1,000 yards to be used on Boylston Street between 
Washington and Tremont streets. 

‘¢There is no doubt but that wood block paving is a 
great surface for any street. A good example of this 
is found in Boston on Tremont and Boylston streets. 
On Boylston Street there is some wood paving that was 
put down in 1901 and it is still good. On Tremont 
Street there is a place between Winter Street and ‘l'em- 
ple Place where the wood block paving is the same as 
was laid in 1900, and it is still good.’’ 


Wood Blocks More Durable Than Asphalt 


Asked if asphalt would have stood the traffic conditions 
on those streets, Commissioner Murphy said: 

‘No, not under the heavy traffic that the wood blocks 
have carried. Wood block paving is a wonderful pave- 
ment. It is noiseless—none will dispute that. But it is 
objected to by some that it makes a bad pavement in 
rainy weather and especially in the winter, because 
horses can not pult their loads, and slip down. 

‘¢ Business men throughout the city all want wood pav- 
ing and the teamsters and master teamsters do not want 
it. And there you are. 

‘¢And then there is the cost. We can get asphalt laid 
for $1.58 per yard and wood block costs us about $3.25, 
at least that is what the last batch cost us. Both pave- 
ments are laid in Boston on the same base, 6-inch con- 
crete. There are places where the wood paving has 
proved wonderful that asphalt could not possibly stand 
up under the heavy traffic. You see, the wood is much 
thicker and also wears longer. Asphalt.is but three inches 
thick and is made of sand and asphalt. 

“‘Tf the wood was not so slippery and so expensive it 
would be a great pavement. Much asphalt is slippery, 
too; that is true. Any smooth pavement is likely to 
prove slippery. 

‘‘The question of wood and asphalt pavement has 
caused a controversy between teamsters and owners of 
automobiles and business buildings. Business men com- 
plain constantly that they can not let their offices where 
there is granite block pavement. They claim that we 
are discriminating against them. 

‘‘Take right over here in Scollay Square. Business 
men there howl all the time that they can not let their 
offices because the noise of horses clicking, their iron 
shoes over the pavements and the rattle of heavy teams 
as they bounce along on the stones make it impossible 
for men and their stenographers to hear in the offices. 
They say that up on Tremont Street, where there is wood 
block paving, the owners of the buildings have no trouble 
in letting their offices, on account 0% the quiet pavements. 
The owners on the streets paved with granite blocks say 
that in the summer people move out of their offices be- 
cause they can-not do business and keep their windows 
open. The people on Bedford Street, from Lincoln to 
Washington, have petitioned for a wood block paving. 


Teamsters Register a Complaint 


‘¢And then there is the other side of the argument. 
Teamsters and master teamsters and the teamsters’ union 
complain that their horses can not stand up, much less 
pull heavy loads on the wood blocks when they are 
slippery. They say that the automobiles are, therefore, 








New Specifications for City’s Use. 





driving them out of business. The S. P. ©. A. and the 
Animal Rescue League also enter protests against the use 
of wooden pavements when they see the horses slipping 
and sliding about in the winter. Of course, the sand we 
strew about makes them keep their feet but to keep the 
wood block covered properly in slippery weather you 
would have to keep a sand team working twenty-four 
hours a day. 

“*Personally I like the wood block paving. But we 
must decide on the pavement that is going to give us the 
greatest service at the least cost. We have some asphalt 
that has stood up well under ten and fifteen years of 
service. We have wood block that stands up as long. 
And then we have asphalt that goes to pieces in less 
than two years. And we have wood block that has gone 
bad after three or four years.’’ 

Asked if the main trouble that had been found with 
wood block was not buckling caused by poor laying Mr. 
Murphy said ‘‘No.’’ 

“¢Some of it did buckle,’’ he said, ‘‘but that was due 
to poor blocks and poor treatment of the blocks. We 
know how to lay pavements in this city and while one 
or two defects might have been due to a bit of careless- 
ness, you may rest assured that the pavements are now 
laid properly. There always is that item of cost. A 
price of $1.58 a yard as against $3.25 a yard makes a 
big difference when you come to consider that you have 
perhaps a long street to pave.’’ 

Although the commissioner admitted that no great 
amount of wood block paving would be done this season, 
he intimated that its use will be increased in the near 
future, provided that the minority of those who oppose 
it can. be won over or their wishes ignored. For one 
thing, he has had included in the 1916 wood block 
specifications a plan to prevent any possible slipperiness 
of wood blocks on a grade. The two engineers this 
city is sending to Philadelphia to study street paving 
materials and methods have been instructed to pay espe- 
cial attention to wood block surfacing in the Quaker 
City. This, Mr. Murphy explained, is in view of the 
many requests received from business men and others 
that the downtown sections of Boston shall have wood 
surfaced streets. 


Specifications Make Wood Block a High Grade Paving 


The new 1916 specifications for wood block paving to 
be furnished and laid in the city of Boston will make 
future wood block paving in Boston necessarily a high 
grade material. The former requirements, as set forth in 
the printed form, have undergone radical revisement, 
due no doubt to defects that were discovered in wood 
block pavings already laid. 

In the 1916 specifications recently issued from the 
office of the public works commissioner it is set forth 
that it is required that the wood to be treated for wood 
block pavement purposes must be well seasoned southern 
longleaf yellow pine. It shall not, the specifications 
state, be less than 80 percent of heart and shall be of 
such a texture as to permit satisfactory treatment as 
specified in the 1916 requirements. 

All wood must be subject to inspection at the works, 
in the stick before being sawed into blocks. The an- 
nual rings are to average not less than seven, measured 
radially from the heart, and in no case to be less than 
five to an inch. 

The 1916 specifications further state that all blocks 
are to be of sound timber, free from bark, loose and hol- 
low knots, worm holes, knot holes or other defects which 
would be detrimental to the life of the blocks or inter- 
fere with its laying. No second growth timber will be 
accepted under the 1916 rulings. ; 

When the blocks are cut from the lumber as specified 
they must be well manufactured, truly rectangular and 
of uniform dimensions. 


Specifications Show Radical Changes 


The specifications for the treatment of the blocks also 
show radical changes from those previously required. 
Under the new requirements the treatment of the wood 
blocks will mean no small part of their process of manu- 
facture. 

All the blocks must be thoroughly treated and im- 
pregnated with an antiseptic and waterproofing oil of 
the character hereinafter described. The method of 


treatment is to be such as conforms to the best and most 
advanced knowledge of the art. The purpose of the city 
is, the requirements say, to allow contractors to manu- 
facture blocks by following any preferred detail and by 
the use of any process which may be properly adapted 
to secure the results demanded, namely, that all parts 
of each individual block are to be thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the preservative, which will require not less 
than twenty pounds per cubic foot of wood. The blocks 
must not be split or warped, and must have a specific 
gravity greater than that of water. 

‘‘The antiseptic and waterproofing oil’’ the specifica- 
tions read, ‘‘is to have a specific gravity of not less than 
1.12 at 38 degrees centigrade. The oil is to contain 
not more than 5 percent of matter insoluble by continu- 
ous hot extraction with benzole and chloroform. The 
oil is to yield not more than one percent of distillate 
below 150 degrees centigrade or more than 25 percent 
below 315 degrees centigrade when distilled in accord- 
ance with the method described in Bulletin No. 65 of 
the American Railway Engineering & Maintenance of 
Way Association. The oil is to be free from petroleum 
or asphaltic residues. 

‘“The commissioner may have tests and examinations 
made at the contractors’ works of the materials and 
blocks proposed to be used, and may reject any or all 
of such materials and blocks as he may consider not 
to be in compliance with these specifications. The com- 
missioner may appoint an inspector, at the expense of 
the contractor, who shall inspect the lumber and other 
materials used in the manufacture and treatment of the 
blocks; and he shall reject any of such materials and 
blocks as he may consider not to be in compliance with 
these specifications. ’’ 

All contracts for wood block pavings made by the city 
of Boston include the laying of the pavement. The 1916 
specifications specify that this work shall be done under 
new regulations. The base for the wood blocks must be 
inspected at regular intervals by inspectors named by 
the city and the other requirements are equally as strin- 
gent as those for furnishing the wood paving blocks 
themselves. 

According to the specifications the rails of street 

ear tracks are to have the spaces beneath the heads and 
next the webs filled flush with the outside heads of rails 
with cement mortar made of one part Portland cement 
and four parts of sand, slightly moistened and thor- 
oughly tamped into the required spaces. 
, Upon the surface of the concrete base must be spread 
a sand bed one inch in thickness, made of clean, sharp, 
coarse-screened sand, free from pebbles over one-quarter 
of an inch in diameter, and this sand is to be ‘‘struck’’ 
to a true surface exactly parallel with the top of the 
finished pavement. 


Careful Treatment of Base Is Provided For 

ven with this treatment the laying of the wood blocks 
themselves may not be done until further treatment of 
the base is made as follows: ‘‘On the surface of the 
concrete base are to be set strips of wood’’ the specifi- 
cations read, ‘‘four inches wide by one-quarter inch 
thick, and of the greatest length convenient for handling. 
These strips are to he carefully set parallel and about 
eight or ten feet apart, running from edgestone to edge- 
stone, and are to be imbedded in sand throughout their 
length with the top surface exactly parallel with the 
top of the finished pavement. 

‘‘The space between two strips having been filled with 
sand, a true and even top surface is to be ‘struck’ by 
using an iron-shod straight edge on the strips as guides, 
and as soon as the bed has been. struck, the strip, which 
would interfere with laying the blocks, is to be removed 
and its place carefully filled with sand.’’ 

Expansion is provided for in the new regulations by a 
clause which reads as follows: ‘‘Expansion joints are 
to be made along each edgestone. The expansion filler 
is to consist of a preformed prism of asphaltum; these 
prisms are to be set on edge on the sand bed along each 
edgestone just ahead of the laying of the blocks. The 
character and quality of the joint filler is to be satis- 
factory to the commissioner.’’ 

The laying of the wood block paving itself, as pro- 
vided for in the new specifications, makes it necessary 
to perform considerable ‘‘brooming’’ work and also calls 





AREA OF PAVEMENTS IN 


CITY OF BOSTON 


The following table shows area in square yards and character of pavements on accepted streets. 


Granite Wood Plank on Bithu- Not 

District Asphalt Block Block Bridges Brick Cobble lithic Macadam Gravel Graded Totals 
Teer IIS report «sci seen 334,323 2,299,735 158,224 43,181 108,871 1,788 155,089 7,032,369 570,872 111,638 10,816,040 
RRR card ain08 ca one d's 6 lect o sere 3.09 21.26 1.46 0.40 1.01 0.02 1.43 65.02 5.28 1.03 100.00 
February 1. a eS ¥ pare 
Cece ee 232,132 951,998 106,785 9,515 7,747 1,291 112,149 547,740 240 198 1,969,795 
RUINS, Syeo6 sd. S000 015 5,268 264,035 1,418 3,091 Be Oca twee 164,113 7 re 440,496 
BANG “IOMCON 6's 0 Sc hve clneels 1,925 3 jl eee 1,799 950 396 620 493,326 29,422 661 665,346 
ee OEMs 5 ac oss cinjeve ws 23,390 433,268 2,850 6,967 ft ae 18,425 399,139 13,0382 41,982 941,032 
VO ere Te 54,009 311,295 24,443 1,417 49,790 36,780 1,106,255 33.376 3,063 1,620,378 
TR IMORUNEE | A a-6i5 6.00 6:0 0 ev te 6 a ee ese 45,450 ae 10,042 1,407,450 99,557 27,571 1,592,834 
POOR a 5-0 so Bt ne sua ss 1,477 167,365 37,284 5,594 48,101 18,788 1,798,371 132,650 20,156 2,230,056 
Pa NSE a's 56076.0,0.d 0! 9:.0:0 sted Ob 2,915 12,08 2508 SER Se ccce- 13.204 833,345 74,560 5,272 948,224 
pe Sy os ae ee ir ora 1. Sree Sie gir seaba $44,513 240,118 9,567 601,161 
SURMRENE) No. vin ok b> oS 8 weer *321,116 +2,823,673 178,868 40,205 110,863 1,687 209,958 17,094,252 628,230 108,470 11,009,322 
WOLORTE scree x aise o o0 hss 2.92 21.10 1.60 0.36 1.01 0.02 1.91 64.44 5.66 0. 100.00 


9 21. 
Total area of pavements on public streets, 
when annexed to Boston. Territory annexed 


existed 
* Of this amount 81 square yards equal asphalt blocks. 


11,009,822 square yards. 
NOTE:—lIn the above table the city is subdivided substantially on 


the boundary lines between the districts as they 


from Brookline is included in city proper. 


+ Of this amount 617,634 square yards equal granite block paving on concrete base. 


t Of this amount 672 square yards equal Hassam pavement, 


blocked pavement, and 


and 946 square yards equal Blome granitoid concrete 


1,410,165 square yards equal bituminous macadam. 


25,769 square yards public alleys laid out under chapter 298 of the Acts of 1898 included in this table. 
258,728 square yards public streets in charge of Park and Recreation Department included in this table. 
48,474 square yards public streets in charge of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts included in this table. 
In addition to this table there are 5,878 square yards accepted foot passageways. 
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for the presence of a 5-to 7-ton steam road roller. 

After the sand bed has been prepared, as per the 
new regulations, the blocks must be laid with the grain 
vertical, in straight courses, at right angles with the 
line of the street; this, unless otherwise directed by 
the commissioner. All the joints must be as tight as pos- 
sible, each block being firmly bedded in the sand so as 
to form a true and even surface. 

The joints between the blocks in the body of the pave- 
ment must be filled with clean, sharp, fine-screened sand, 
entirely free from loam or earthy matter and perfectly 
dry. 

‘This sand is to be thoroughly broomed’’ the specifica- 
tions state, ‘‘until the joints are completely filled, when 
the surplus sand is to be broomed off and the pavement 
rolled with a tandem steam road roller, weighing from 
five to seven tons, until the surface is uniform and the 
blocks firmly bedded. After the completion of the rolling 
the surface is to be covered with one-half inch of screened 
sand, which is to be broomed until the joints remain 
filled after traffic has been allowed to pass over the pave- 
ment. ’’ 


Blocks Shall Be Grooved and Spaced 


Perhaps the most radical change in the wood block 
pavings specifications in 1916 is a clause which provides 
that on graded streets the blocks shall be grooved and 
spaced, much in the manner of cobblestones. 

The purpose of such grooving and spacing is for the 
protection of horses, the specifications set forth. It is 
expected that this will bring loud protest from auto- 
mobile owners, particularly business men who use auto- 
mobile trucks for delivery purposes. Such methods of 
delivery in Boston outnumber, to a marked degree, the 
horse drawn delivery vehicle. 

The new section of the specifications reads as follows: 

‘*Where wood block pavement is laid on streets hav- 
ing a gradient of more than 3 percent the upper edge 
of each block is to be cut away for a width of one- 
fourth inch, and a depth of one inch, so as to provide a 
transverse groove of that width and depth between each 
course of blocks; or such other construction is to be 
used as will, in the opinion of the commissioner, pro- 
vide an equally good foothold for horses.’’ 


Table Shows Market Opportunity 


The accompanying table shows in interesting compari- 
son how wood block paving is now used in Boston. It 
shows an important branch of the lumber trade how great 
is the opportunity to develop the market for their mate- 
rial in the typical large American city. 
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A NEW manufacturing corporation has been formed 
at Sheboygan, Wis., to make furniture out of sawdust, 
according to processes upon which the Government For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison is now working in 
its efforts to utilize sawmill waste. The company will 
be the third similar concern to be formed in Sheboygan 
in a few months. 





1. Showing Use of Tractor in Yard.—2 Logging Steamer “T. R. Taggart,’—3. A 


Among the Mills with Pen 
and Camera 


CONTRACTS FOR SAWMILL EQUIPMENT AWARDED 


Large Southern Plant, Starting Construction, to Install 
Latest and Improved Machinery 


The Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Madison, Wis., has awarded the contract for the mill 
machinery for the sawmill being erected at Stephenson, 
Miss., to the Prescott Company, of Menominee, Mich. 
The sawmill will be one of the largest in the South, 
embodying all the latest improvements in machinery, and 
will be electrically driven throughout, each machine 
being run by a separate motor. 

The sawmill proper will be 70 by 248 feet with a timber 
dock extending 192 feet from the mill. A double drop 
sorter and a separate green lumber sorter equipped with 
all of the latest time- and labor-saving devices will be 
installed. 

The equipment of the sawmill will consist of two 9-foot 
Prescott band mills, an 8-foot Prescott vertical resaw, 
one five-block 44-inch carriage and one three-block 44- 
inch carriage, with steam sets and steam receders; two 
72x8-inch edgers connected directly to motors; slasher 
and air operated trimmer and a complete lath mill. The 
log deck will be equipped with the latest improved kick- 
ers, stops and niggers of the heaviest construction. 

The power house will be of brick and steel construc- 
tion, 80 x 92 feet, as will be the fuel house, 30 x 72 
feet. The power plant will consist of eight 84 x 18 
high pressure boilers with dutch oven fronts and steel 
case marine settings. The power will be furnished by two 
600 kilowatt and one 300 kilowatt General Electric high 
pressure condensing turbines, one General Electric 10 
kilowatt turbine driven exciter, one General Electric 
25 kilowatt motor driven exciter, one Ingersoll-Rand 
barometric condenser with capacity for all the turbines. 
A motor driven pump will take water from a creek 1,000 
feet from the mill. The condenser hot well will be pro- 
vided with an overflow into the mill pond. Also boiled 
feed water will be taken from the hot well, allowing one 
pump to supply the entire plant. Thirty-four motors 
will be utilized in the sawmill and ten in the planing mill. 
The entire installation will be wired in conduit in the 
latest improved manner. 

Edward D. McKellar, representing the General Elec- 
tric Company at New Orleans, designed the power plant 
and the electrical installation. The planing mill ma- 
chinery will be furnished by P. B. Yates Machine Com- 


pany, Beloit, Wis., and the dry kilns by the L. Moore Dry 
Kiln Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is incorporated under the laws of Wisconsin with the 
following officers: : 

President—Fred M. Stephenson, Chicago. 

Vice president—Edward J. Young, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer—A. E. Proudfit, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary and general manager—George L. Stephen- 
son, Stephenson, Miss. 

Stephenson, Miss., is seven miles north of Gloster on 
the main line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road. J. W. Atkins, of Minden, La., is superintendent 
in charge of all construction work. It is expected that 
the plant will be in operation by January 1. 





WILL START OPERATIONS THIS MONTH 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

The Ranwood Lumber Company, this city, has pur- 
chased 35,000,000 feet of hardwood timber in the vicinity 
of Pickens, W. Va., where the sawmill of the company is 
located. All of the lumber will be band sawed and a 
large proportion will be put through the dry kiln, which 
has a storage capacity of 240,000 feet. Sawing will 
start the middle of August if the plans of the company 
work out as expected. The company was organized under 
the laws of West Virginia with the following officers: 

President—-C. H. Holden, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Vice president—C. W. Sprinkle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—J. M. Senseman, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Secretary—J. P. Sensemuan, Parkersburg, W. Va. 








AcTING under the instructions of the minister of lands 
the forestry branch of the British Columbia Government 
has started a campaign to increase the exportation of 
lumber from the Province. To this end twenty-four ex- 
hibits of the industry have been prepared for use in 
countries where the Dominion Government maintains 
trade commissioners, says Consul General R. E. Mans- 
field, of Vancouver, Can. The Australian Government 
placed an order with a British Columbia firm for 550,000 
feet of lumber. An effort was made by the provincial 
Government to secure a reciprocal arrangement with the 
Australian Commonwealth which would include a prefer- 
ential duty on Canadian lumber. So far the British 
Columbia mills have not been able to compete with those 
of the Puget Sound district in the export of lumber to 
the Orient, Australia and New Zealand. 


“Ford”? Tractor in Alley No. 1.—4. Power Plant, Mill and Tank.—5. Alley No. 2 in Yard. 
SCENES IN AND ABOUT THE MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE HARVE M. WHEELER LUMBER COMPANY AT JONESVILLE, LA. 
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INTEREST IN MILITARY AFFAIRS SERVES TO DEVELOP. COMMUNITY $ SPIRIT 


Opinions as to the military policy to be adopted by the United 
States may be widely divergent, but in general the need is seen for 
some sort of preparation for national defense; military training for 
the youth, for example. In this crisis, as in many others, we may 
expect that eventually sentiment will crystallize into a sound policy 
that shall enable the United States to continue in peace and pros- 
perity, without aggression on its part and with ample preparation to 
resist the aggression of other nations. . 

From the community building viewpoint, however, the prevailing 
interest in military affairs affords an opportunity for uniting the 
people in movements for making each community a small nucleus or 
center for the development of patriotism and a larger consideration 
for the public welfare. As we‘ have said repeatedly, community 
building is but concentrated patriotism. Thousands of well knit com- 
munities that are not provincial and sectional but that are suffi- 
ciently national minded to be truly patriotic combine to form a nation 
that is well nigh impregnable. 

While it is idle to make predictions regarding the form of military 
preparedness that likely will be adopted, it is quite within the realm of 
the probable that communities, already the units of government, will 
become the centers or units where military instruction and training 
will be given. The schools likely will give more and more training 
of a military character, or physical training that will fit in with mili- 
tary service; so that, without losing any of its value for developing 
vigorous manhood, the training will have the purpose of fitting young 
men for the service of their country in time of need. 

While Germany has for many years maintained a policy of compul- 
sory military service, the same has not been true of France; yet the 
wonderful defense that France has made during recent months of the 
war is said to have been made possible through ‘the exertions of volun- 
tary military organizations that have arisen as if by magic in com- 
munities throughout that country. Everywhere the young men and 
boys are being given military training, so that the class for each year, 
amounting to about 300,000 young men, is fitted for service. The 
classes for 1916 and 1917 have not yet been called to their colors, but 
they are ready if needed. 

Military training has been given for years in all the land grant col- 
leges in the various States of the United States, but there has been a 
lack of that connection between this training and the national service 
that is deemed necessary to make the student cadets an available arm 
of the national army of defense. Changes undoubtedly will be made 
in the character of this training that will, so to speak, “hitch” the 
cadets up with the regular army or with some phase of the military 


service in such a manner as to constitute them an efficient auxiliary 
or reserve force. 

Just at this time when public interest is centered on military affairs 
it would be wise for persons interested in promoting the community 
welfare to direct this military trend into development channels. If a 
regiment or a company has been formed in the community steps 
should be taken to provide it with training quarters. If no such or- 
ganization has been formed it would be good community building to 
raise a company or a regiment, provide it with an armory and encour- 
age the development of practical patriotism by showing a sincere in- 
terest in the training of the soldier boys. 

When the local companies throughout the country were called into 
the national service a wave of patriotism swept through the nation. 
Citizens who had given little thought to the question of national de- 
fense were aroused to action and were led to expand their conceptions 
of citizenship to include the duty of fighting for the nation, if need be. 
In almost every community where a company was in training the 
people arose as a unit to encourage the boys; they were given first-aid 
kits by the mothers and daughters of the community ; the boys w ere 
eScorted to the train, flags were raised to remain until the company’s 
return; and since the boys’ departure the local papers have contained 
letters, comment and other information regarding their whereabouts, 
their activities and their opinions of conditions. 

One great fault of a republic, and of America in particular, is that 
its patriotism is likely to be spasmodic and emotional, rather than 
serious and persistent. If, however, in each community throughout 
the land the people of all ages and of both sexes codperate in carrying 
out the plans of military organization finally adopted patriotism will 
be of the most practical and effective character; we shall always be 
ready to fight when our rights and liberties are invaded, and there 
will be a better understanding of wlrat those rights and liberties are, 

Here, as in all similar cases, the community club should be the 
nucleus around which public sentiment is developed and in which 
community action shall have its origin. The club should inculcate 
and stand for true patriotism—love of country; it should frown upon 
all that is narrow and sectional, all that is shallow and selfish in mat- 
ters affecting the national life ; and the youth of the community should 
view the club as a source of inspiration and guidance in all matters 
relating to citizenship. One serious defect in our public schools is 
their failure to teach patriotism and good citizenship ; the community 
club should supply this defect, and just at this time it may fulfill this 
duty by taking advantage of the existing interest aroused by condi- 
tions that affect the relations of the United States with other nations. 











A CAMPING-ouT week for farm boys was an outstand- 
ing event in Warren County, New York, at the end of 
June. Elaborate plans were made for the entertainment 


COMMUNITY PATRIOTISM 


had received full measure, heaped up and running over, 
When the new organization was formed vague rumors 
were set afloat about the fixing of price. These rumors 


and instruction of the boys. They made their head- 
quarters at ‘‘Chestnut Ridge Farm,’’ whence trips were 
made to other farms to observe the best in agriculture, 
dairying and stock-raising in that section. Dr. Judkins 
addressed the boys on ‘‘Americanism,’’ the Glens Falls 
band gave them a concert one evening and other num- 
bers on the program made the experience memorable 
in the lives of the boys, sixty in number, who were 
present. The camping-out week was so successful that 
it is likely to be an annual affair in Warren County. 


* * * 


THE CoMMUNITY auditorium is more and more deemed 
a necessary facility for satisfying the need for a common 
meeting place, where subjects of geenral interest may 
be discussed, where entertainments may be staged, and 
in some cases where social center work may be carried 
on. Of late the combined auditorium, gymnasium and 
armory has seemed to be the logical grouping of facili- 
ties for community needs. South Haven, Mich., has 
combined a city hall with an armory, issuing bonds for 
its construction. Williston, N. D., has a combined audi- 
torium, gymnasium and armory, ” constructed primarily 
to house the local military company, but serving also 


_as a sort of club house and gymnasium for the commu- 


nity. Recently the military company staged a military 
play for the benefit of its building fund. 


* * * 


A WHILE ago the Centerville (Iowa) Iowegian issued 
a special ‘‘Centerville Progress Edition’’ of fifty-six 
pages, setting forth interesting and significant facts re- 
garding that enterprising community. . Among the insti- 
tutions mentioned as contributing to the progress of 
Centerville is the local Association of Commerce, which 
was founded seven years ago as a retail merchants’ as- 
sociation. In explaining the change of name and char- 
acter of the association the editor says: ‘‘Only retailers 
were admitted to membership during the first five years 
of the organization. The members tried to concern 
themselves with the problems that confront the retailer 
alone. But community affairs were constantly calling 
for attention. More and more time was given to the 
general needs of the community, until eventually the 
retail characteristics of the organization were cast aside, 


To the casual observer the forty-eight States 
that make up the Union all look alike. To the 
discerning American citizen, however, each State 
has as distinct a character as have the men of 
his acquaintance. 

Some States are known the country over for 
the excellence of their educational systems; and 
others for their neglect of education. Some have 
won notoriety through corruption Big pn legis- 
lature and their representatives Congress, 
while others have always kept be: legislative 
halls clean. 

A Comparatively few States have provided the 
nation with most of its great men, and others 
have led in legislative reforms, social improve- 
ment and similar steps of progress. 

The ablest men and the most advanced ideas 
unquestionably owe their origin to conditions pre- 
vailing in their communities. They- are no more 
accidents than are the tuscious fruits and banner 
crops that spring from productive soils. 

The community: is the garden spot in which are 
planted the seeds of national greatness, and the 
attitude of citizens toward greatness in embryo 
is the influence that determines what the plants 
shall be at maturity. National strength has its 
roots in community intelligence and patriotism. 
Just at this time that fact is amply manifested 
in the varied attitudes of communities on the sub- 
ject of national preparedness. 











the constitution was amended and business men from 
all the avenues of life were elected to membership. The 
formation of an organization to promote the general 
welfare in an open-hearted, sincere manner was an in- 
novation in Centerville. The community was profoundly 
individualistic. They looked with distrust upon any 
man who sought anything but his own individual welfare. 
The fact that men might attain their highest welfare 
through community development was a new and strange 
belief. It was regarded as more than that, because it 
savored strongly of the days of concessions, bonuses and 
the old lock factory, of all of which the community 


- 


grew until some really believed that business men did 
meet to regulate the prices of commodities. It was 
about the only conclusion that could be harmonized with 
the viewpoint of individual welfare. The first business 
of the association was to dissipate this atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust that had gathered like a cloud 
over the organization. They at once challenged the 
intelligent attention of the community upon the theory 
that ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ and started 
to work.’’ The editor then tells of the association’s 
work in behalf of various improvements—a new railroad 
station, an electrolier lighting system, good roads ete.; 
fostering a get-together spirit that has brought material 
results in the form of new factories, new wholesale 
houses and a general energizing of commerce in all 
channels. 
7 * * 

THE GrowTH of pure-bred cattle business in and about 
Aurora, Mo., leads the editor of the Advertiser to predict 
that the time has arrived when the community must 
provide a permanent show and sale place for the animals. 
The community has several branches of the cattle breed- 
ing business—numerous farmers raising pure-bred Jer- 
seys, Herefords and Holsteins until Aurora is as far 
known as its pure-breds. The editor says the breeders are 
ready to co-operate with other business men and bear 
their share of the expense in providing the needed fac ili- 
ties, and it almost goes without saying that Aurora’s 
business men will not be found wanting in public spirit 
in this or any other instance. In the meantime the edi- 
tor asks ‘‘What will we say?’’—we being the business 
men. 

* * * 


WHEN the Baptists of Mapleton, Minn., were trying 
to secure gifts of old paper sufficient to make up a carload 
to be sold, the editor of the Enterprise conceived a method 
of aiding the project. He offered $15 in cash prizes to 
persons bringing in the most mail order catalogs, giving 
coupons for each catalog, the numbers varying with the 
importance of the concern whose catalog was brought in. 
For the largest two concerns’ catalogs he allowed five 
coupons; for another nearer by but much smaller he also 
allowed five coupons, presumably because its nearness 
made it a favorite with local patrons. The contest lasted 


.two weeks. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


An Argument for a Better Code of Ethics in Present-Day Methods of Doing Business—The Value of Foresight and Honest 
Service as Related to the Selling Prices of Lumber or Any Other Commodity 


One summer afternoon I was sitting on the terraces 
of a city park and looking idly at the lagoon with its 
swans and lily pads. Nurse girls watched fat babies 
who were rolling about on the grass and gurgling about 
the delights of having arms and legs that would wave 
in the most thrilling and unexpected manner and of 
chubby fists that found their way to expectant mouths 
and of sunlight that danced upon water but that 
couldn ’t be caught in rose-petal hands and played with. 
A few old derelicts in derby hats and several weeks’ 
growth of beard hung over certain of the benches and 
yawned and dozed the afternoon away. So when a 
small group of people came up they paid no attention 
to me. Why should they bother about one loafer more 
or less; especially a harmless looking one who held a 
book but who spent most of the time staring across 
the water? 

At first their chatter made no impression on me. I 
was in the sluggish state of mind in which sights and 
sounds make only a pleasing mental blur. So the hum 
of voices blended with the sight of the skyscrapers 
towering in a haze of sunshine on the other side of 
the park and with the stream of black ants that I 
knew to be automobiles hurrying along the boulevard. 
But presently an oily and semi-professional laugh punc- 
tured my lassitude, and I became conscious of the 
fact that I had heard quite a bit of the talk without 
especially realizing it. When I turned slowly to look 
there was a little knot of people seated on a couple 
of benches. The leader was a fat man of uncertain 
age with the marks of the commercial traveler all 
over him. He was labeled as plainly a knight of the 
grip as the bags of returning tourists are labeled with 
hotel stickers. He wore a gay silk shirt and a Panama 
hat, and his double chins were tremulous with chronic 
risibility. Evidently chucking the waitress under the 
chain, and saying, ‘‘What’ll it be, boys? This’n’s 
on me,’’ were among the things he did best. A few 
minutes of indifferent attention broight me the in- 
formation that the traveling man had been impressed 
as guide of the little party by virtue of having come 
originally from their home town and that all the rest 
had come to the city to attend a Sunday school con- 
vention. After it had closed they had been doing 
the city under the guidance of the more or less em- 
barrassed road agent. 

‘*Ah, hasn’t this been a heavenly experience?’’ 
cooed a determined woman who I guessed had been 
26 years old at each of her nine most recent birth- 
days. She was stunningly dressed in girlish clothes 
and fluttered about the conversation like a collie dog 
around a drove of sheep to keep it from escaping her, 
and frequently she turned with a baby stare and an 
appealing gesture to the quietly dressed and alert 
looking man beside her. Husband and wife they were, 
and no one could say she had not done her duty by 
dear George. ‘‘This has been a heavenly experience. 
Such lectures! They renew one’s youth and give one 
fresh faith in the fight. Don’t you think they’re in- 
spiring, Dr. Bolling?’’ 

Did Not Show Renewed Faith in the Fight 

‘*Most inspiring, yes,’’ rumbled the doctor’s sanc- 
timonious voice. He was a smallish, pompous man with 
slightly protruding eyes that at times took on a low- 
ering, boring cast like burglarious augers. But in mo- 
ments of repose he had the slightly harassed and un- 
easy expression of a boy with a much touted trick of 
magic which the other boys found out the first time 
he tried it. If he had found renewed faith in the 
fight he did not show it. I wondered if it was a fight 
to keep the world at large from discovering the empti- 
ness of the bluff. I took him for a preacher of small 
ealiber and large pretensions from the thick clerical 
atmosphere that surrounded him, but he really was a 
financial agent for a religious education society. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Swan,’’ the young woman purred on, 
‘didn’t you find it perfectly grand? I’m sure all 
of us will go home with fresh enthusiasm. Wasn’t 
it perfectly splendid?’’ 

“*T’m glad you found it so,’’ said Mrs. Swan. She 
was a middle aged woman in carefully tailored gar- 
ments. She had a wealth of gray hair massed above 
eyes in which was a half humorous, half weary ex- 
pression; and while her lips smiled readily they as 
readily fell into firm lines. I was absently trying to 
think where I had seen her before when I remem- 
bered a neatly kept and up to date lumber yard in 
a mid-western town with a calm, self possessed woman 
behind the order counter arguing courteously and 
adroitly with a farmer who thought his bill was not cor- 
rect. ‘‘If you have found it good I’m glad,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘Maybe I’m just a cranky old woman, but 
sometimes I think I’ll not go to any more of these 
conventions. Most of the speeches I liked, but those 
two dealing with business and Christian ethics made 
me tired. What would you think, Mrs. Gray, if a 
crotchety old bachelor who made his living at the 
carpenter trade should read a couple of fashion mag- 
azines and then make a speech telling you how to dress 
and would use the language of his trade in doing it? 
He’d do about as well as those speakers did with the 
ethics of business. Huh. They don’t know what it 
means.’’ 

‘“Why, Mrs. Swan! 


How you shock me! Why, the 











two cases are not the same at all. Of course a carpenter 
wouldn’t know how to make dresses, but then this is 
different, you know.’’ 

‘‘Certainly different,’’ rumbled Dr. Bolling severely. 
‘*T’m surprised at you, Mrs. Swan. Are not the spirit- 
ual leaders to be allowed to let the light of truth into 
the business world? What good is their position if 
they are not allowed to be of practical assistance?’’ 


Position and Truth Should Not Be Mixed 


‘‘Their position is all right, and letting the truth 
in is all right. But don’t get position and truth mixed 
up. Those fellows got up a jumble of worn-out cracks 
about as applicable to modern business as Franklin’s 
stove would be in a skyscraper, added a few badly 
chosen texts and made up a hash of half ideas that 
they called ‘practical and ethical business principles.’ 
I’d like to see ’em try to run that lumber yard of mine 
with the stuff they talk about. On the rocks they’d 
be inside of two months.’’ 

‘*But don’t you know what they said about busi- 
ness as a means of service and being a public trust? 
I thought that was so fine,’’ insisted Mrs. Gray im- 
pressively. 

‘*Business is a publie trust all right, and it has to 
be of public service,’’ said Mrs. Swan grimly. ‘‘ And 
the first service it can render its community is to make 
money enough to keep going. Failures have to be 
paid for in the long run by the public. A merchant’s 
responsible not only to see that his prices are not 
too high but to see that they’re not too low, either. 
About the worst service a man can give his community 
is to try to run his business on a charity basis and 
have it die on the community’s doorstep. Some of 
the other speakers, the really thoughtful ones, talked 
about that a little. But those two fellows who had 
the business subjects, I’ll bet that idea would set 
their teeth on edge. Myself, I reckon the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light.’’ 

‘¢You amaze me,’’ declared the Doctor in a pained 
voice. ‘‘Those two men are excellent gentlemen, and 
I flatter myself that I know the principles they enun- 
ciated have been proved practical through thousands 
of years.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean—practical?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Swan. 

‘“‘Well, er, that is, they have lived all these years, 
and nothing but the truth can have life. Then some 
of our richest men are practising the casting of bread 
upon the waters. I have proved that in my experi- 
ence. ’? 

‘Your experience,’’ she said shortly as she might 
have spoken to a ten-year-old boy who told how he 
would have ‘shot and killed the burglar had his toy 














“<Why, Mrs. Swan! How you shock me!” 


pistol been loaded. ‘‘Far be it from me to get run 
over by your experience. But your rich patrons don’t 
act so lavishly in making the money they hand over 
to you. Most of ’em, as I happen to know, are ex- 
emplary men and good executives. They believe in 
service, but they believe also that the servant is 
worthy of his hire. So when somebody begins with 
sorrow to tell me I’m a sinner because I make a liv- 
ing and because I don’t handle my capital the way 
these philanthropists handle their charity surplus it 
makes me mad. I’d be a considerably worse sinner 
if I didn’t make a living.’’ 

‘‘But Mrs. Swan, how you puzzle me,’’ cried Mrs. 
Gray in bewitching distress. ‘‘ Nobody can resist your 
logic, but you make it sound as though you clever busi- 
ness people don’t have to be good the way the rest 
of us do. Don’t you have to walk the straight and 
narrow way, too?’’ 





The Dear Public vs. the Operation of a Business 


“*You bet we do. If you can show me a straighter 
or a narrower way I’ll be obliged to you. It would 
give me a real relief. We can’t run our business to 
give the dear public something for nothing, or the 
first thing we know we won’t have any more to give; 
and the dear public will have a charity charge on its 
hands. And we can’t squeeze the last dollar out of 
our customers, for we’d soon not have any customers. 
We can’t give all our time to system or we’ll lose per- 
sonal contact with our customers and lose ’em that way. 
And we can’t spend all our time in cultivating ac- 
queintance for either selfish or unselfish reasons or the 
business will fall to pieces for lack of administration. 
That’s just a sample of the things we can’t do. Add 
the things we have to do and all the variations and 
refinements of them and our straight and narrow path 
would make a Chinese puzzle look like a primer les- 
son in words of one syllable. I’ve run my lumber yard 
for twenty years and made money out of it, and I’ve 
found that the average person who wanted me to 
run it according to the truth and the light wasn’t 
much interested in my good; he was interested in get- 
ting lumber a little cheaper.’’ 


‘Aw now, Mrs. Swan,’’ began a tanned individual 
who might have been a dock hand or a United States 
senator, so far as his appearance went, ‘‘the trouble 
with you is that your conscience is hurting. That’s 
what makes you r’ar around so. You folks that sell 
stuff get to thinking you own the earth, and then you 
begin to sock on the price. Us farmers have to work 
like Sam Hill for our living, and it don’t feel any 
too good when we have to fork over a profit to people 
who don’t do a blamed thing to the stuff they sell. 
It’s just like handing money over to a poor relation.’’ 

‘*What do you buy of me for, then?’’ 

‘*Well, doggone it, what else can I do? I’ve got 
to have the stuff—’’ 

‘‘Then I suppose my getting it for you isn’t any 
service?’’ 

‘*Well, you don’t have to skin me out of my eye 
teeth. This thing of buying stuff cheap and then re- 
tailing it high don’t look right to me. It ain’t moral. 
IT got it pretty straight that you bought your stock 
last winter when lumber was cheap and now that it’s 
gone up you’re selling it for an extra $4 a thousand. 
By gum, that ain’t right.’’ 


The Proposition Refused 


‘‘Just plain dishonest, ain’t it, Tumkins? Just an 
ornery job. I believe. I’ll quit the lumber business 
and go to farming. Sell me your farm, won’t you, 
Tumkins?’’ 

‘‘Huh? What’s that?’’ 

‘‘Sell me your farm. I’ve been thinking for quite 
a while that I’d go farming. Let me see. You got 
that farm thirty years ago for $7 an acre. That would 
be $1,120 for the quarter, wouldn’t it? Well, I’ll give 
you $1,200. That’ll allow a little for the war tax and 
make it come out even money. I’d like to get hold of 
that farm. First, I’l] put up some buildings it’s been 
needing for fifteen years—’’ 


‘‘Here, what are you talking about? Don’t be 
plumb foolish. It’ll take $200 an acre to touch that 
farm, and you know it. Mine’s the best farm in the 
county, and I’ll build all the buildings it needs. What 
kind of a joke is this, anyhow?’’ 

‘No joke at all, Tumkins. You buy a farm and add 
nearly the purchase price every year to the ‘valuation 
you put on it. I wish I could get that kind of a profit 
on my lumber.’’ 

‘‘Well, this is different. The place is worth it on 
the market.’’ 

‘¢My lumber is worth on the market what I ask, too. 
What did you do to earn that $30,000 odd?’’ 

‘“Now looky here, Mrs. Swan, you don’t need to 
get disagreeable about this thing. Everybody knows 
land goes up in price. I bought it, and I’ve held it, 
and I’ve worked hard. Ain’t I entitled to the raise 
in price? Course I am. Anybody knows that.’’ 

‘¢You bought and held on. That’s the reason you 
got the profit. You happened to guess right, and the 
community growing up around you raised the price. 
If you’re entitled to your $30,000 I’m entitled to my 
extra profit, for I guessed right, too. So don’t pretend 
that you earned yours and that I didn’t earn mine. 
Better not argue the philosophy of profit, Tumkins, 
for your argument always settles down to a justifica- 
tion by faith of what you’ve done to get yours.’’ 

The traveling man laughed, while Tumkins subsided 
and muttered something about blamed foolishness and 
woman’s place being the home. 


The Good and Bad of Business 


‘‘T don’t get all this talk about what’s good and 
bad in business,’’ said the commercial traveler, wrink- 
ling his forehead in the unaccustomed labor of think- 
ing. ‘‘As far as I can make out there isn’t any good 
and bad. If you can get by with a thing it’s good, 
and if you can’t it’s bad. Seems to me if a thing’ll 
work it’s all right, and if I’m slick along that line 
I follow it to make a living.’’ 
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‘‘Why, how perfectly dreadful,’’ fluttered Mrs. 
Gray with determination. ‘‘You talk as wickedly as 
that dreadful I, W. W. orator I heard on the street the 
other night. Of course I wouldn’t go to hear him; one 
doesn’t do those things. , But our Priscilla club has 
been studying industrial unrest, so Uncle Will hired 
this man to stand just under his office windows to make 
his speech. But of course you’re not like him. I 
know; you’re trying to shock us. That’s the vanity of 
you brilliant men. There are lots of things that are 
not done by people of our class; like stealing, you 
know, and murder. Vulgar persons do things that will 
work, as you say, but that nice people wouldn’t do. 
So you mustn’t say such deadful things, Mr. Bowles.’’ 
This with the playful shaking of a carefully manicured 
forefinger, while Tumkins relieved himself of a con- 
tumelious grunt. 

“‘T reckon I agree very nearly with Mr. Bowles in 
principle,’’?’ Mrs. Swan said quietly, ‘‘but hardly in 














“Tumpkins subsided” 


the meaning he gives it. Things that will work, tak- 
ing them through long periods and testing them com- 
ing and going, are likely to be all right and pretty just 
to both sides. But there are things I could get by 
with in my lumber yard that wouldn’t be good for me 
or my customers in the long run. I could sell a lot 
of cheap stuff and make more profit than I do, but 
in a year or two my customers would be hot at me, 
and my custom would begin to slack off. This matter 
of wanting to stay in business is the great steadier 
of people who’d like to be crooked; that is, if they’ve 
got sense enough to see beyond next week. I have 
to be brains and conscience for my customers some- 
times, just to keep them from hurting themselves with 
too cheap or too good lumber. I had to struggle with 
Lem Willets like a circuit rider with a hardened old 
sinner to keep him from covering his house with the 
cheapest grade of tar roofing. When I finally got 
cedar shingles on that house I thought I’d have to go 
to a sanitarium to keep from going crazy. Lem’s 
glad now, fer he put some of the tar stuff on a calf shed 
and a hail storm made a sieve of it. I’ve had all 
kinds of fights to get men to put in bath rooms and 
sleeping porches and kitchen conveniences their wives 
were too meek to insist on. I’ve made a good many 
men mad at me because I’ve got them to spend more 
money than they intended. But they’re glad after- 
ward, though they don’t all own up to it. Sometimes 
I’ve got. to convince a man he’s planning to spend 
more than he needs to, but that isn’t hard. It’s a 
community service to show people what they'll be sat- 
isfied with, and that’s what my as-it-were expert 
knowledge of building is good for; and it pays me in 
the long run. Sometimes I lose an immediate profit, 
and sometimes I make an extra one. But I’m trying 
to play the long game, for the long game played with 
common sense and such science as can be harnessed 
up to the job is the winning game nine times out of 
ten.’’ j 

‘‘But you know, Mrs. Swan, that sounds awfully 
materialistic,’’ cooed the enfant terrible. ‘‘Though 
I’m always afraid to talk to you clever business peo- 
ple. You get so in the habit of arguing customers out 
of their wits and selling them things they don’t want 
that you can’t resist practicing on your friends be- 
tween times. But what you say—oh I can’t explain 
it, but it sounds dreadful; as though you were being 
honest in order to get rich.’’ 

‘“*You don’t expect me to practice dishonesty for 
the purpose of getting poor, do you, Mrs. Gray?’’ 

‘*No, no; how absurd! The idea! You don’t get 
my point at all. But this matter of honesty—why a 
person ought to be honest, well, just because he ought; 
because it’s right. Honest poverty is no shame, though 
of course poverty is always dreadful. Our Priscilla 
Club is studying poverty in the masses and ways of 
preventing it; and it’s very interesting, though de- 
pressing. Don’t you think so?’’ 


The Best Kind of Example of Thrift and Efficiency 


‘*My dear, yes;’’ said Mrs. Swan with a glint of 
humor in her eyes. ‘‘I should say the spectacle of the 
Priscilla Club studying poverty would be interesting, 
but depressing. But if you want to study an example 
of how to conserve the thrift and self respect of a 


community go down and study your husband’s way of 
running his general store. He’s making a living for 
himself, is furnishing good goods at reasonable prices 
and is serving as unofficial commercial engineer to his 
customers. He’s the best kind of an example of self- 
respecting thrift and efficiency.’’ 

‘*Well, of course George is the finest man alive,’’ 
purred Mrs, Gray complacently, ‘‘and he is a tower of 
strength to the community. But I can’t like your at- 
titude. It sounds so-brutally commercial to be good 
in order to make money. Don’t you think so, Dr. 
Bolling?’’ 

‘¢The Lord will provide,’’ said the sententious doctor. 

‘*Yes, I reckon the Lord will provide,’’ said Mrs. 
Swan quietly, ‘‘but that quotation is used to cover a 
lot of foolishness. Lazy men are fondest of it. The 
Lord will provide, but usually He does it by giving 
people brains and consciences, and ability to work and 
to learn. As for goodness being commercial, I’d rather 
turn it around and say that commerce is becoming 
good. Jt has learned and is learning that in order to 
get on it has to follow certain lines of conduct that 
have been proved good and that it has to allow for 
certain traits of human nature. This is the way all 
ethics have been shaped out, by long experience. And 
then so far as being just, in order to make a profit, 
goes, I don’t know. It doesn’t always work. It takes 
a whole lot of faith and a good hold on the verities of 
conduct to pass up an immediate profit in order to 
abide by commercial justice and to build for a more 
or less uncertain future. Merchants are just human 
like everybody else, and there no doubt are a good 
many whose consciences are elastic enough to let them 
get theirs while the getting is good.’’ 

‘“Well, I should say there is!’’ grunted Tumkins. 

‘“There you go, Tumkins,’’ said Mrs. Swan in dis- 
gust. ‘‘Men like you think that storekeepers ought 
to be measured by a higher standard than anybody 
else. I’ll bet they measure up well with any other 
class of men in the world. For instance, farmers have 
to abide by prices that they don’t have much to do 
with setting. All they have to do is to be honest in 
weights and measures and in refraining from short 
changing each other. Merchants have to do that, and 
they have the added responsibility of setting prices 
that shall be fair to both sides. They have to repre- 
sent both their own and their customers’ interests. 
Of course customers can go elsewhere to buy, but the 
location of a store near at hand gives it a tremendous 
advantage. And of course, again, if a storekeeper 
gets to grabbing too much he’ll find his trade dwind- 
ling. But there is a pretty wide margin within which 
he’s a comparatively free agent, and so he has a big 
responsibility to deal fairly with both sides.’’ 

“‘T ‘low the trusts don’t let that bother them 
much,’’ growled Tumkins. 


The Wisdom of Being Square 


‘*All kinds of business are learning the wisdom of 
being square,’’ said Mrs. Swan firmly. ‘‘Time was 
when business was growing rapidly and so was not 
well enough organized. Some of the big fellows felt 
bigger than the people and the Government, and they 
grabbed right and left. But they didn’t have much 
competition, and they could afford leaks and antagon- 
isms that they can’t afford now. So business people 
are finding out that on a straight business basis it pays 
in more than 51 percent of cases to be square and to 
conserve the real interests of their customers. A ma- 
jority of people want to be honest, so that desire, 
coupled with the margin of percentage advantage, leads 
them to real ethical conduct.’’ 

Mrs. Swan turned the pages of a magazine. 

‘‘Here is an advertisement put in by the Association 
of National Advertisers,’’ she said. ‘‘In it they say 
they are opposed to fraudulent or questionable public- 
ity, to advertising that is indecent, misleading, exag- 
gerated in the claims it makes, that knocks competi- 
tors unduly, that pushes habit-forming drugs, that 
will cause money losses to the reader or injury to 
health or morals or loss of. confidence in reputable ad- 
vertising and honorable business. I guess that speaks 
for itself, doesn’t? Big business has found goodness 
profitable for this present world. It needs publie good 
will, and it stands so exposed to public gaze that it 
has to be honest all the time. But being honest is 
only a beginning. That’s getting to be taken for 
granted. Business has to add expert knowledge and 
service to promote the customer’s welfare. Pretty 
soon we’ll think of efficiency in buying and stock keep- 
ing and all that kind of technique as in the same class 
with common honesty and indeed as a part of it. I’m 
offering my customers a plan-drafting service that lets 
them put ‘their own ideas into their houses but that 
works these ideas out into usable form. It wouldn’t 
be dishonest, according to the old standard, if I didn’t 
offer this service. But it would be somewhat dishonest, 
according to the new standard, if I failed to give my 
people a possible and valuable service. I could be content 
with smaller profits, I suppose, but my customers would 
rather pay me decent prices and have my plan service 
than to save a dollar and live in the distressing boxes 
they used to plan for themselves.’’ 

“*T don’t just get all this stuff yet,’’ said the trav- 
eling man. ‘‘What’s the good of being so careful? 
Other folks are supposed to have a little sense. So 
why carry ’em around on a pillow and wrap up their 
little throats to keep ’em from a sneeze or two? The 
live ones don’t like it, and it’s lost on the rest. Ifa 
fellow hasn’t sense enough to take care of his money 
he oughtn’t to have it.’’ 

‘<In other words,’’ said Mrs. Swan, ‘‘you think it 
no sin to skin up an easy mark?’’ 

‘‘Sure not. We ain’t their guardians, are we? If 
IT get a chance to sell a grocer prunes enough to last 














him the next forty years I do it, you bet. Commis- 
sions look good to me. My motto is ‘Eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow you may lose your job.’ If 
a fool and his money are going to part company | 
want to be around to welcome the departing guest.’’ 


Selling in the Future a Science and an Art 


“*T suppose,’’ said Mrs. Swan reflectively but with a 
good natured twinkle in her eye, ‘‘that since all men 
are going to die anyway it’s no sin to go out and kill 
afew. As a matter of fact folks are not going to let 
me be their guardians over much. I can help them a 
little by being efficient and amiable and not over-ac- 
quistive, and this little makes a big difference in feel 
ings and some little difference in bank balances. A 
man can be separated from his bank roll with a black 
jack, but that doesn’t prove him a fool. And as for 
you, Joe, maybe you could change your motto if you 
changed your methods. When your house loses a steady 
customer because you over persuaded him for the pur- 
pose of fattening your commissions the chances for 
your staying on the payroll are slimmer than they 
would be if you’d taken pains to understand the man’s 
business and to help him buy sensibly and so made him 
friendly to you and to the people you represent. Sell- 
ing in the future has got to be commercial engineering 
—a science and an art. It isn’t something that can be 
fixed up by reading a couple of books and mixing in 
a few pious plums and baking into a convention speech. 
It will take observation and experience and a knowl- 
edge of statistics and of the real needs of customers 
and a lot of other things that can’t be thrown to- 
gether like a bread pudding. It is a straight and nar- 
row path, and trying to walk in it sometimes gets me 
so tired I feel like chucking the whole business and 
starting out to make convention speeches. That ap- 
peals to me as pretty easy, consitlering the talks those 
fellows got by with this morning. I take that back, 
for some of the other speakers, most of ’em in fact, 
were thoughtful people who knew what they were talk- 
ing about because they’d had experience at it.’’ 

“‘T think, Mrs. Swan,’’ said Dr. Bolling with asper- 
ity, ‘‘that you must allow. us to hold our own ideas 
about ethics. Those speakers to whom you refer so 
slightingly are distinguished gentlemen who have made 
a lifetime study of Christian ethics. They are experts. 
Possibly what they said didn’t coincide with your 
wishes, but if that is the case, so much the worse for 
the wishes. We admit that you know much about the 
quality of boards, but I’d suggest that you don’t try 
to invade another realm.’’ : 

“‘T’m not doing the invading, my dear Doctor. I 
got invaded. Experts are fine things when they are 
experts. But if I hire a distinguished lawyer to repre- 
sent me in court and he comes across with a lot of 
stuff that everybody knows is nonsense and loses a 
case that I could have won myself I turn him off. His 
distinction doesn’t do me a bit of good.’’ 


How to Be Reasonable with Unreasonable Customers 


*¢T agree with everything you say, Mrs. Swan,’’ said 
Gray, the quiet storekeeper. ‘‘But I wish you’d tell 
me how to be reasonable with unreasonable customers. 
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“The doctor asked what the commission would be” 


T lost one last week because a bug flew in my eye and 
distracted my attention so I didn’t speak to her when 
we met on the street.’’ 

‘‘Bless your heart,’’ laughed Mrs, Swan, ‘‘we can’t 
expect: too much reasonableness or gratitude, either. 
I’d be scared if my customer got grateful to me. I’d 
think I was going to seed or that the world was about 
to end. Gratitude isn’t normal in business deals, But 
it’s supper time, and I’m tired of talking. I’ve been 
running on like an old gossip instead of being close 
mouthed the way a real business man like Gray is.’’ 

The party moved slowly away, but Dr. Bolling and 
the traveling man lingered, and I heard the latter earn- 
estly explaining a scheme for selling stock in a per- 
feetly good mine at a large commission. A few dollars 
invested meant a comfortable old age, so the selling of 
the stock would be a real service. The traveling man 
suggested that the doctor place a few shares among 
his friends, and the doctor seemed favorably disposed 
toward the proposition and was asking again what the 
commission would be when they got out of hearing. 
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ACCIDENT CUTS SHORT A USEFUL LIFE 


Lumbermen generally the country over will be 
shocked to learn of the death, by accident, August 8, 
of George Kimball Smith, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Smith 
for some time had been in poor health, his condition 
being aggravated by the recent hot weather. During 
a recent visit in Indiana he was prostrated by heat and 
from the effects of that attack he had not recovered. 
Upon his return to St. Louis he was confined for sev- 
eral days to his bed. On Monday he returned to his 
place of business, complaining of dizziness. While sit- 
ting on a window ledge on the ninth floor of the Boat- 
man’s Bank Building, in which he had his office, he 
was, presumably, overcome by the heat and lost his 
balance. He fell to the roof of a building adjoining 
and probably was killed instantly by the fall. 

Immediately following the accident a close friend said 
of Mr. Smith: 

‘*He never was a man of robust constitution, but he 
was the last person in the world to lose control of his 
nerves or give way to what the doctors call ‘imperative 
impulse.’ I am convinced that it was nothing but a 
deplorable accident. He fell in a faint when he happened 
to be near a window.’’ 

George W. Funck, of the Funck Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, called at Mr. Smith’s office and was talking 
with him about fifteen minutes before he fell from the 
window. Mr. Funck said that he appeared to be about 
as usual, After the accident his coat was found on a 
chair in his office. His spectacles were on his desk and 
he appeared to have been busy opening his mail when 
he stepped into an adjoining room and fell to his death. 

George Kimball Smith was born near Rosemond, IIL, 
fifty-four years ago. He was a prominent figure in the 
lumber trade, especially that of the South (though, in 
certain ways, his influence extended throughout the 
country), for perhaps a generation. In the later ’80s 
he was connected in a responsible way with a then 
prominent lumber manufacturing concern at Grandin, Mo. 
Leaving that position he went to St. Louis in 1891. 
Shortly afterward he was made secretary of the old 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and when it 
was succeeded by the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association he became secretary of that organization 
also. This office he relinquished when the present 
Southern Pine Association was formed, When the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was or- 
ganized Mr. Smith was appointed its secretary and in 
that capacity he served several years. He was secre- 
tary of that organization and of the Southern Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association simultaneously and codp- 
erated with the manager of the National association, 
the late Leonard Bronson. At about the time that Mr. 
Bronson resigned his office to resume his activities on 
the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’ Mr. 
Smith also retired, concentrating his secretarial duties 
upon the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
later succeeded, as stated, by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, of which J. E. Rhodes became and is now 
secretary-manager. 

After one or two business ventures in the lumber line 
that seemed to be unpromising, he went to Colorado 
and devoted his attention to the restoration of his im- 
paired health. He returned to St. Louis recently and 
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represented, in that city, the Long Leaf Pine Company, 
of New York. He was on the eve of making an in- 
dependent business arrangement when death overtook 
him. 

Mr. Smith was one of the founders of the Coneaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo. He was a member of its first 
Nine and from the time of Hoo-Hoo’s organization until 
September, 1896, he was its Supreme Scrivenoter, being 
succeeded at that time by the late James H. Baird, of 
Nashville, Tenn. He had exceptional ability as an 
organizer. His conduct of the affairs of Hoo-Hoo and 
of the office of secretary of various important lumber- 
men’s organizations gave rise to continual favorable 
comment. During the memorable attempts of the com- 
mittee of lumbermen, representing the lumber manu- 
facturers’ organizations of the country, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1908-9, to save the tariff on forest prod- 
ucts, Mr, Smith was its secretary. He gave the com- 
mittee untiring and valuable service and had no small 
share in the partial success, in behalf of the lumber 
interests of the country, that the committee attained. 

The Smith home on the Clayton Road, near St. Louis, 
is one of the most beautiful in that section of attrac- 
tive homes. It was a subject for favorable comment 
by journals devoted to architecture and in the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

George Kimball Smith married in Kansas City, in 
1885, Miss Lora E. Allen, who survives him. He had a 
brother engaged in business in Pittsburg, Kan., and an- 
other brother at Peoria, Ill. The latter is William Haw- 
ley Smith, the humorist and well known lecturer. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the Mercantile Club, 
the Glen Echo Club and Society of the Colonial Wars, 
and was a director of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. His manner was dignified, but most courteous. 
He was a conceded authority on matters relating to 
lumber sale and distribution and as such was consulted 
by the prominent manufacturers of lumber, of the 
South especially. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
printed columns of Mr. Smith’s reports and addresses 
that evidence his extraordinary grasp of the lumber 
business. Personally he was one of the most pleasant 
and companionable of men. His loss will be keenly felt 
among lumbermen generally and in association circles 
particularly. 

The funeral was held at 5 o’clock Wednesday after- 
noon, August 9. Interment was in a receiving vault in 
Bellefontaine cemetery, St. Louis, where the body awaits 
further disposition. 








OBITUARY 


GEORGE T. LOCK.—The death of George T. Lock, a 
wealthy lumberman, banker and shipbuilder of Lake 
Charles, La., occurred August 6, when the automobile he 
was driving turned turtle as he attempted to pass another 
car on a narrow stretch of road between Galveston and 
League City, Tex. Mr. Lock’s car ran into some mud 
and turned over into the ditch, pinioning him beneath it. 
His head was crushed and he was dead when picked up. 
His brother-in-law, Olin Moss, and Charles Schlom, of 
Houston, were in the car with him. They were both 
severely injured and taken to a Galveston hospital. Mr. 
Lock’s remains were taken to Lake Charles for interment. 

Mr. Lock was on his way to Galveston to join his 
family, where they intended to spend a few weeks at the 
seashore. He was the son of Captain and Mrs. George 
Lock, pioneer ciitzens of Lake Charles. Captain Lock 
founded the Lock-Moore Lumber Company, of which his 
son was recently made president. At the time of his 
untimely death Mr. Lock also was president of the 
Clooney Construction & Towing Co., owner of one of the 
largest shipyards in the South, and also president of the 
First National Bank of Lake Charles. He was always 
very active in civic affairs and was especially interested 
in good roads and in developing Lake Charles as a deep 
water port. Mr. Lock is survived by his widow and 
three children, Delia, George T., jr., and Frank Ray 
Lock; his parents, Captain and Mrs. George Lock, a 
sister, Mrs. M. P. Haret, of California, and a brother, 
Fred G. Lock, of Lake Charles. Mr. Lock was born and 
reared in Caleasieu parish. 

MRS. CARLOS A. PENNINGTON.—Wife of Maj. Carlos 
A. Pennington, Mrs. Carlos A. Pennington, died at the 
family residence in Seattle, Wash., July 30. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and two children; a son 13 and a 
daughter 10 years of age. Mrs. Pennington was the 
daughter of Seattle pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. Willis Ward. 
She was 39 years old. Maj. Carlos A. Pennington is 
well known to Pacific coast lumbermen, among whom he 
has many friends. For several years he was connected 
with the sales force of the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The last years of his service with that company 
he was manager of the company’s branch at Vancouver, 
B. C. For the last two years he had been manager of the 
General Appraisal Co., Seattle. He is a major in the 
Coast artillery of the National Guard of Washington and 
recently was mustered into the Federal service and 
assigned to recruiting duty. 











GLENN R. WILCOX.—The death of Glenn R. Wilcox, 
one of the owners of the Wilcox Bros.’ sawmill at Chip- 
pewa Fails, Wis., occurred August 5 as the result of in- 
juries the day before when he was struck by a heavy 
timber over the head, while he was at work in his mill 
removing the timber from a saw. His skull was frac- 
tured. Mr. Wilcox was 28 years old. He was born at 


Wilson, Wis., and with his brothers, Lyle and Earl, 
settled at Chippewa Falls a year ago and started a saw- 
mill on the bank of the Chippewa River. He is survived 
by a widow and an infant daughter. 


WILLIAM W. CASSIDY.—A veteran lumberman, Will- 
iam W. Cassidy, for nearly half a century associated with 
Knapp, Stout & Co., died at his home in Wabasha, Minn., 
at the age of 84 years. Mr. Cassidy went to Menomonie, 
Wis., in 1856 and entered the employ of the company, of 
which he was also a stockholder. He had charge of the 
interests of the concern at Read’s Landing for many 
years and continued in that capacity for about two 
years after the mills closed there. A son and a daughter 
survive him. 


GEORGE W. HAYS.—A box manufacturer and prom- 
inent business man of Milwaukee, Wis., George W. Hays, 
55 years old, died at his home, 5 Thirty-sixth Street, 
August 3. He was a native of Milwaukee and operated'a 
box factory at 232 Fifth Street. His widow, one brother 
and three sisters survive him. 





LYSANDER DUDLEY.—A prominent lumberman and 
well-known resident of Parkersburg, W. Va., Lysander 
Dudley, who retired a few years ago, died at his home 


there recently. Mr. Dudley was born at Hardwick, . 


Otsego County, N. Y., December 9, 1846, but when one 
year old his parents went to Parkersburg. He was united 
in marriage to Miss Mary Florence Burdette, of Taylor 
County, Virginia, October 17, 1867, to which union were 
born nine children, seven of whom survive: Misses Bess, 
Mary and Blanche at home; G. L. Dudley, J. B. Dudley, 
J. W. Dudley and Mrs. J. Mitchell Davidson, all of whom 
reside in Parkersburg. At the age of 18 Mr. Dudley 
entered business for himself. He was largely interested 
in coal and timber properties and for a number of years 
he and the late D. M. Miller were the largest exporters 
of square timber in West Virginia. He was instrumenta) 
in organizing the Citizens’ Lumber Co. and was pres- 
ident of that company until the first of the present year, 
when he disposed of his interests. 


PAUL JANOVICH.—A prominent lumber and stave 
exporter, Paul Janovich, died August 4 at his home, 
4433 Arts Street, Gentilly Terrace, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Janovich was born in Venice, Italy, in 1864 and went 
to New Orleans twenty years ago. He embarked in 
the business of exporting lumber and formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Florio and, following the latter’s death, 
conducted the business in his own name. Early in his 
business career he had encountered many trials, all of 
which he surmounted. He had the assistance of ‘his son, 
Fernand, who soon after leaving school entered the of- 
fice and took up the work. He leaves a widow and two 
stepsons, Fernand and Laclaire Fuselier. 


JAMES G. FELLOWS.—One of the best known busi- 
ness men and citizens of Suncook, N. H., Hon. James G. 
Fellows, died suddenly July 31 at his summer home in 
Newcastle. Mr. Fellows was a native of Deerfield, N. 
H., where he was born August 8, 1838, and had been 
a resident of Suncook for forty-five years, and was head 
of the firm of Fellows & Son, of Manchester, box makers 





and lumber dealers, which firm has recently entered 
upon the manufacture of caskets upon a large scale. Mr. 
Fellows was a Mason, holding membership in Jewell 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Suncook. He is survived by a 
widow, one son, Burt J. Fellows, of Manchester, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Howard Stanly, of Duluth, Minn. 





WILLIAM L. HiXON.—Funeral services were held Aug. 
5 for William L. Hixon, a member of a well known family 
connected with the lumber industry. Mr. Hixon diea 
August 3 at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., aged 46. He 
was one of five brothers, one of them being Frank P. 
Hixon, of La Crosse, Wis., president of the Sheylin- 
Hixon Co. William L. Hixon was interested with his 
brother in some timber properties in California. He 
leaves a widow and two sons. 





W. B. THORP—Secretary and treasurer of the Inter- 
State Lumber Co., of Stillwater, Minn., W. B. Thorp, 47 
years old, died July 29 at the Stillwater Hospital. He 
was also vice president of the New Store Co., South 
Stillwater, and was prominent in Masonic circles. He is 
survived by his widow and infant son. 


USE OF CREOSOTE ON FARM DEMONSTRATED 


Manison, Wis., Aug. 7.—The use of creosote for length- 
ening the period of service of timbers on the farm is 
illustrated in a small model farm that has just been 
installed in the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. This model and a similar one which is being used 
for exhibit purposes by the National Lumber Manufac- 





turers’ Association were made by Dean A. Schweichard, 


who was graduated this year from the manual arts 
eourse of the University of Wisconsin. 

The green fields and orchards surrounding the farm 
are enclosed with fences supported by fence posts with 
well creosoted butts. Near the barn is an open tank 
treating plant, a desirable addition to the equipment of 
any farm. It consists of one or more strong tanks which 
may be heated either by a fire built beneath or by steam 
coils if a steam boiler is available. A wooden silo with 
creosoted staves is also shown. In the local telephone 
line which passes the farm the poles are creosoted from 
the butt to a point well above the ground line. The porch 
sills, steps and the timbers in the bridge across the creek 
have also been treated with the oil to prevent decay, 
which occurs most readily in such damp locations where 
there is a poor circulation of air. Even the railroad which 
crosses one corner of the pasture shows a good penetra- 
tion of creosote in the cross ties on which the tracks are 
laid. The wood blocks with which the barn is paved 
also have their share of preservative treatment. 

Although the effects of the creosote treatments are at 
first sight inconspicuous, yet they contribute to the well- 
kept appearance of the buildings and grounds. The gen- 
eral air of thrift is the result of efficient utilization which 
decreases the waste of energy consumed in the making 
of too frequent repairs. 
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PINE CURTAILMENT CREATES MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


Statistical Situation Most Satisfactory in Six Months—Additional Mills —— Decreased Cut—Another Week of Curtail- 
ment Will Practically Reduce Stocks to Normal 


To the forty-nine reports received last week from 
southern yellow pine manufacturers regarding curtail- 
ment of operations are added this week nine new ones, 
ety new reports coming from the W. G. Ragley Lum- 
ber Company, Ragley, La.; Krause & Managan Lumber 
Company (Ltd.), Westlake, La.; Anacoco Lumber Com- 
pany, Grabow, La.; Louisiana Saw Mill Company 
(Ltd.), Glenmora, La.; Sabine Lumber Company, 
Zwolle, La.; Gulf Lumber Company, Fullerton, La.; 
Cybur Lumber Company, Cybur, Miss.; Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company, Warren, Ark., and Southern Pine Com- 
pany of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. 

Of the nine reports received one, the Southern Pine 
Company of Georgia, reports that it is not operating 
any of its mills at present. The mills covered by the 








remaining eight reports show a present production of 
5,465,000 feet weekly, against normal production. of 
6,970,000 feet. They show also present stocks of 57,- 
700,000 feet against normal stocks of 60,500,000 feet. 


’ The addition of these reports this week shows a grand 


total of the mills making new reports as follows: 
Present production 24,035,000 against a normal pro- 
duction of 37,502,000 weekly. Stocks on hand are 
342,550,000 compared with normal stocks of 327,000,- 
000. These reports indicate that the mills named are 
effecting a curtailment amounting to 13,507,000 feet 
weekly, and as the surplus stocks shown are ‘only 15,- 
550,000 it may readily be seen that in less than two 
w eeks, on the present basis of production, these mills 
will have brought their stocks down to normal and as 


the yellow pine trade barometer shows orders constantly 
increasing, the statistical situation in yellow pine may 
well be said to be more satisfactory now than it has 
been at any other time during the last six months. 

In the statistical report below the small figure 1 pre- 
fixed to the name of a concern indicates that its mill 
is equipped for night operation, but is not operating 
nights at this time. When the figure 2 appears in this 
location it indicates that the mill is so equipped and 
is also operating nights although not necessarily on 
full time. The reports received generally indicate 
that it is the plan of the manufacturers to continue 
curtailing production until the market is on a satis- 
factory basis and until the spread between supply and 
demand hasgbeen completely obliterated. 


LATE REPORTS RECEIVED OF CURTAILMENT AND STOCK. 





ALABAMA 2 nee, Fullerton—'Gulf Lumber Company................ 1.800 2.160 
: Production M ft. Stocks million ft. Genesee—Genesee Lumber Company Sater enon giese Ces 300 1,200 
Location and Company - Present Normal Present Normal Glenmora—'Louisiana Saw Mill Company, Ltd...... n45 T50 
Faleo—McGowin-Foshee Lumber Company.......... ‘250 300 Grabow—Anacoco Lumber Company............+-. 200 260 
Knoxwood—Black Warrior Lumber Company........ 240 240 Hodge—Huie-Hodge Lumber Company............. 480 800 
(Closed 15 days in July) (Bienville mill closed down ; Hodge running) 
Lathrop—Lathrop Lumber Company................ 360 275 Kinder—'Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 2 eee 400 600 
(Closed one week August 3) Longville—Longville Lumber Company............. 1,120 - 1,580 
Shortleaf—"W. G. Mitchell Lumber Company........ 300 300 Mandeville—'Poitevent & Favre Lumber Company.... 550 750 Not stated... 
Vinegar Bend—'Vinegar Bend Lumber Company (4 Myrtis—Southern Lumber Company................ ares 600 
OT gee ES a a SA ro AOS ntaey mene coer te 400 750 - —— 1. Will ctnet new mill in about 
wo weeks 
MRR RLS Oren <a ie on wc are ccs fea eax sr eliwsiole 6 Sisie wie ane ousiere 1,550 1,865 16 13.5 Pawnee—Pawnee Land & Lumber Company......... 300 360 
ARKANSAS Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Company............ 550 660 
Westlake—iKrause & Managan Lumber Company, Ltd. 300 400 
Eagle Mills—Eagle Lumber Company (< hours). 440 660 Zwolle—Sabine Lumber Company............+.... 800 960 
Huttig—~*Union Sawmill Company (2 mills)........ 1,100 1,650 (One-half of mill running nights) 


(One mill running 4 nights a week. Third mill will 




















be idle all year) POR RN ore, aon oo: 0 sos ara, Siets'e b bam dhele-weieeiavs 11,160 16,285 159.7 149.5 
Millville—-Freeman-Smith Lumber Company........ 475 600 
Warren—Arkansas a open) SRE are tta aie sibs 600 840 per ae en MISSISSIPPI ate 
(Two band mills running days with resaw cut out) (Mill burned May 11, New tit will not be ready for 
State ON bros week cele a SOAs «see ee eae ewes % 515 265 59.5 Several months 
tate total : pas ne — os Bude—Homochitto Lumber Company ie Caco oeleled.0- ae 835 1,000 
FLORIDA Cybur—!Cybur Lumber Company.................. 570 840 
Martel—Martel Lumber Company............. sees 150 300 (One mill equipped for = run but now running 
(Running half time cutting on orders. Carries no days only) 
stock) Forest-—*Bienville a © IES a5 6 aad oslo sie ans 465 550 Not stated... 
Pine Barren—MeMillan Mill Ceeene . - iets ve receieue 540 (Running nights half time) 
(Closed since August 11, 1915) Kiln—Jordan River Lumber Company.............. 425 1,680 
Pinewood—'Bay Point Mill RO OIIAT <<<. 6 6:60 6's siceiossse 240 Lake—John B. DuBois (60 hours OUP BUNGE ois 6siccs ee 360 660 
(Closed down July 3. Will probably resume August Laurel—Eastman, Gardiner & Company............ 1,200 1,350 
15) Marathon Lumber Company................. 700 840 
AWausau Southern Lumber Company.......... 980 1,422 
elie FS ves rarche aig cisrs ae sivas sere ore wales ale iateke's 150 1,080 3 3.5 Picayune—Rosa Lumber Company (5 days)......... 450 540 
EORGIA rT gl Island Lumber Company............ 250 300 
Brinson—Stuart Lumber Company G 300 = a ae a eine Teo iy ones COMPANG....6.0600 500 600 Not stated... 
eno nag A 8 — water. Will be closed for a Wiggins—Finkbine Lumber Company (idle Taig) a ae ee ee a = 
week or two ye Sta BARON ois ay nartal sal uta :cideat rene A al wcadtaleta araea UUW orev 3,735 382 33 iT. 
Sagannan-—sonthera Pine COmpany. .ociesciaiss sarees’ Sess s sores edee5  w80e tate total sts 10,382 bg 67.0 
(Not operating any mills at present) TEXAS 
Alto—Blount-Decker Lumber Company............. 200 ~ 300 
PN ORE ctr oy oa p sare no ta ss ose'o o orececeta wale 90:98 0 300 0.15 2 Caro—Saner-Whiteman Lumber Company........... 300 300 
Groveton— Trinity County Lumber Company........ 600 1,050 
LOUISIANA Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Company......... 575 690 
Alexandria—'Alexandria Lumber Company, Ltd...... 460 575 (Also closed two weeks in June) 
Long Pine Lumber Company...........c.eee0- 480 480 Manning—Carter Kelly Lumber Company 
Atlanta—Germain & Boyd Lumber Company......... 425 600 (Mill burned in March; new mill just started. Will 
beer Southern Lumber Company 65 percent Proteply curtail after replenishing badly broken 
capacity 
Bonami—King-Ryder Lumber Company............... 900 1,350 Remlig—Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company (M. also 
Eros (and Rochelle)—"Tremont Lumber Company.... 1,200 1,800 Jasper. Both running 50 hours).............. 1,250 1,500 
(Anticipate further curtailment by car shortage) 
Eunice—Newell Lumber Company, Ltd............. 250 300 Stake total ce. 6 0:6 oer0r0% 


(Stock reduced 22 percent since January 1) 


Grand totals. . 0... sce 


einen d Winidrer eae tee aiale Od SOS 2,925 3,840 41.2 42.5 
Pe ee ek ee eee 24,035 


37,502 342.55 327.0 


REPORTS OF CURTAILMENT AND STOCK PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 





ALABAMA 

Location and Zome unning 

Chapman—§W. T. Smith Lumber Company (2 aie 
MNT etre lais gaccis slates sie alos aivieee are oe s/s Wiese 6-9 sielaie 66 hours 

(Export mill closed down 
lulton—§*Scotch Lumber Company.......-+-..e+.e0. 5 days 
Halsall—T'allahatta Lumber C0....... ec ceccececeerees Idie 

(Closed three or four weeks account of rain) 
Prentice—§King Lumber Company..............-. 55 hours 


River Falls—jHorseshoe Lumber Company (Closed one 
to four weeks by storm blocking logging road). 


Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company.......... 40-50 hours 
ARKANSAS 

Location and Name Running 

TD GS PNB 0 6 8659p ea 0 1000 6:84.10 00 or0 800 40 hours 

Crossett—Crossett Lumber Company........ .-++e0- 4 days 

lordyce—Fordyce Lumber Company............+.+- 4 days 

Glenwood—jaA. L, Clark Lumber Company....... 75 percent 

ifensley—*§William [Farrel] Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
meee iti neieney es Land & Lumber Company...... 

ROSE Ee IT CS EAS 3 weeks per ‘month 

“& Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company....60 hours 


Pp ine Lo lianas Shortleaf Lumber Company (Long: | 

EERE TE NR EY I I BOS DIS Red EEA ep Nip ays 
| E =... ES -Graysonia Lumber Company.. .5 days 
Bradley Lumber Company.............+-.-. 3-5 days 
Ww a Lumber Company (Present stock 5,000,- 











000, against normal of 8,500,000. Must run full 
time to handle RIPEN, Sic are:c cane ojasshe's oceeiein state 60 hours 
FLORIDA 
Location and Name Running 
Boyd—§w eaver-Loughridge Lumber Company.......... Full 
Century—t*Alger- Sullivan Lumber Company (closed for 
ROMO teat plas esa aters osha ste atc's sce © ovsior eli eibr dO a oeipcork-c Idle 
Madison— West WOT FUNG CG. 6. 6.0's oe sc.csities sec 50 hours 
Montbrook—§*Florida Land Company (Closed sixteen 
MONTHS TO JONUALY 2). s s.0.0 5 6 0.0.5.0 Bo gee Batic s-05.0:0 I 
Be: ees & Florida Lumber Company gchoned 10 . 
alesis diets ete cielo ae discs cia/adaes slow eae percen 
Paxton —tFiorala Sawmill Company SA ee Pe 75 percent 
GEORGIA 
Jakin—Flowers Lumber Co........+. preocatereeimleeiand 40 hours 
LOUISIANA ° 
Location and Name Running 
Alexandria—jfEnterprise Lumber Company, Ltd..... 50 hours 
Barham—Pickering Lumber Company.........--.+.- 4 days 
‘alcasieu—Industrial Lumber yon A Protlaete aie! s/aicveters 5 days 
Campti—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company...........- ays 
° Johnson Lumber Company (Will cut out 
PEA EN ocho gn g's dos -6 acuclg ss elke 6 alviere.é¢.0\0:0:0 0% 60 hours 
Carson—Central Coal & Coke Company............+- 4 days 
Clarks—Louisiana Central Lumber Company.........4 days 








Colfax—§Big Pine Lumber Company....- (Sea geemeeees Idle 
Sabine Lumber Company.......ccseceesececs 5 days 
Couchwood—}jWeaver-Hearne Lumber Company..... 50 hours 


re River Lumber Company 























MR SRALNINY shake sa esavaiwia cpaléle: dae SOU amore he.o cares 4.0 Se Niele a ays 
i Lumber Company (expect to run 5 days 
eek in August and September)...........-. 40 hours 
Elizabeth—+* Industrial Lumber Company (Also 5 
REVI EI ods 028 0 othe wie occa o.0 015.04; 6, 6c caclel ela la::0.0'ee/0'g.6 5 days 
F ig: OT Longleaf Lumber Company..... 40 hours 
Flora—f Weaver Bros.......cccsccccccccccccssccs 44 hours 
Gandy—t*Wyatt Lumber Company (Days only)....60 hours 
Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company....--.-++eeeeeeeeees 5 days 
Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company eae Gao s 5 days 
Houltonville—+*Houlton Lumber poe gar; | tee cie sale cl ecela Idle 
Hutchinson—§Elton Lumber a Ce ccecees 
a cialis 6eiuiee g.¥0\eei6 ¥ bib shies Closed June 24 for 30 days 
Kentwood—Brooks-Scanion Lumber Company........ 5 days 
Lake Charles—Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Company 
CEUESEIED | os cic dicis asco sec cticiee gear es eestsces 4 days 
§Hurricane Creek Lumber Company........... days 
§Lyons Lumber Company (Mill at "Kaien. ..6 days 
Longleat Crowell EBON so sinc cece ccctecesecces days 
Lud a a Lumber Company.........-.. 4 days 
McNary—W. Cady Lumber Co. (No. 2 mill burned 
AVNER tena sa oe ed inic o oicin mincepeiecewe's 5 days 
McNary Lumber Company Nacloieieaiaie sia 5 days 
Mansfield—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.. 4 days 
Meridian—§Meridian Lumber Company...... 5 days 
rae el ae Ser ee Lumber Company ..4 days 
Neame—Central Coal & Coke Company. . sale Gia 4 day: 
Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber Company. . 40-45 hours 
Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks — Company... ..5 days 
§Forest Lumber Com — Srelste siare/cale.e S68 4 days 
+Industria] Lumber Company (2 mills). 5 days 
ering. -a anaes Lumber Company......... -4 days 
Reeves—S. Bolinger MOCO necc cic seis s corse eevee -5 days 
rotteete Reon Lumber Company (11 hours)....6 days 
Slidell—Salmen Brick & Lumber Company (Cutti ng 
DEOUNED CUTOUT vip c''v'c0-c ee cieic.t ose ccs cclees acu 0% 
Springfield—+* Springfield Lumber Company (shut down t 
eta ahaa aoe abe dielola ¥icloin tS) a ,oierale 4:5 ater Kare : 
Standard—Louisiana Central Lumber Company....... 
Urania—§Urania Lumber Company (Ltd.) m it Bouts) fs ays 
Victoria—}Louisiana Lon — Lumber Company.. ours 
Victoria peaanet WIMORNG 6c 6 ccwcesecaset cede Pe: days 
Weaver Spur—Weaver BroS........sceeeeeeeeercees a — 
Westlake—jLock, Moore & Co., Ltd.........++.+:- ours 
Woodworth—Rapides Lumber hceeenn (Long- Beli)» err 
Zimmerman—Enterprise Lumber Company....... wees 15 days 
MISSISSIPPI 
Location and Name Running 
Brookhaven—§*Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Bogue Chitto—§Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 


Fernwood—Hnochas Bros. (Closed Sane 10 to July 10) 
Hattiesburg—jJ. J, Newman Lumber Company.......5 days 





Hattiesburg (Postoffice; station Dreyfus) —* Brookhaven 


Lumber & Manufacturing Co..........+2008- 75 percent 
(Running No. 1 mill three days, No. 2 six days) 
Howison—§Native Lumber Company............-. 60 hours 
Kiln—iChampion Lumber Company (have not operated 
RIMS VOUED --'ois 4.40 6dr e ec be sen ecee e cotas 6eetcadwh es Idle 
Logtown—*H. a BOM 00s 6 ks ianeetdeuta 60 hours 
(Running days only) 
Laurel—§*Gilchrist- Fordney Company (intended night 
FUT BUBNHOUOED W 6 a hoo 6b clacisnwdaeCceuesigees 60 hours 
Louisville—jA. C. Schryver Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Lumberton—§Hinton Bros. Lumber Company....... 50 hours 


Meehan Junction—jCotton State Lumber Company...5 days 
Millard—7*Batson-McGehee Company (Closed down 


July 1) 
Montrose—Tallahatta Lumber Co. (Closed three weeks 





by rains) 
Morton—t*Hall & oy Lumber Company....... 66 percent 
Ea hr a Oat occas bc cc de ccensetesdeesceus Idle 
Richton—§Bentley & Hmery..........cesccceceees 60 hours 
(Closed July 5-24 by ne damage) 

*Richton Lumber Company...........seee% 60 bours 
Shuqualak—§Futvoye-Paterson Company.......... 60 hours 
Sumrall—jJ. J. Newman Lumber Company.......... 5 days 

TEXAS 

Beaumont—Beaumont Sawmill Company............ 5 days 
Buck—tLivingston Lumber Company.............. 55 hours 
COmGat-—W. 2. COUNT OF BNO ese oc cree cess eseegaaes 5 days 
Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co..........eeeeceeess 4 days 
Diboll—7Southern Pine Lumber Company............ 5 days 
Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Lane Bell)... 4 —_ 
Jefferson—Clark ¢& Boice Lumber Co.........-..+. 


66 ho 
(Mill burned March 29 and just seuuine : Stock 1, 000. 
000 feet, one-fourth of normal stock) 

Haslam—Pickering re Company 
Honey Island—j;R. A. Myer Lumber 5 EEE .....00 hours 

Houston—Kirby Lumber Company (thirteen mills; three 

dle; all down four days a month; no night’ runs) 
Palmetto papies COMDEUD crc 0-6 00:0 2 weeks per month 
De te -Oe We BE, BieGycccccccvesacess 2 weeks per month 
oa Lumber Company (two mills).......... 5 days 
est Lumber Company (three mills).......... 5 days 

Lufkin» $*Lufhin Land & Lumber Company (Long- 


Bell) 
Nacogdoches—}Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.. 
New Willard—?Texas Longleaf Lumber Company... 
Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company.......-.- 5 days 
*$Miller-Link Lumber Company..........-- 50 hours 
Pineland—+*Temple Lumber Company........-.-- 95 hours 
(Running time further reduced by car shortage.) 
Trinity—+*Thompson Bros. Lumber buna | Daeteaawerl 
eG ereidi'a Gnie ac seb Ghee Us eelnaa sta e Siea a 220 hours a month 
(Curtailment applying ag June and July. Further 
plans not determined. 
Voth $Kelth Lumber Caeser Be Seale eee Meenas 5 days 
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CHAPTER 4 


IN RE THE COOK AND EATING HOUSE, ET AL. 

‘‘Tt appear like this,’’ explained Mr. Tootle. ‘‘The 
eatin’ house to Paul’s North Dakota camp, bein’ laid out 
diamond-shaped and round in the middle, like has been 
stated to be handy and with the table space set into three 
decks, old hands on top deck, they was trouble in gittin’ 
things passed around. Ordinary waiters they can’t cut 
the mustard like usual an’. . .’’ 

‘*But, my dear sir,’’ I was forced to interrupt, ‘‘as 
to the mustard, I do not understand. What manner of 
mustard was it which required that it be ‘cut.’ Was it 
not dipped as usual from its receptacle?’’ 

‘Oh, no. Not this mustard into them camps. Not at 
all. You see this here mustard was so blamed sharp that 
common tools wouldn’t touch it. The best the common 
waiters could do was to git it dulled a little with them 
patent high-speed tool-grinders from Milwaukee. The 
stones into them was made of diamond-grit an’ so forth 
. .. but as I was sayin’, the waiters couldn’t cut the 
mustard so Paul he figgers it out to speed up table serv- 
ice. He gits hold of a couple hundred Shetland ponies 
for the waiters to ride. He puts little platforms onto 
um, for saddles, an’ the waiters they served standin’ up, 
so they could reach the top decks to the tables.’’ Mr. 
Tootle discontinued his talk and subsided into the gather- 
ing, but at once one Timmie White crowded to the point 
where he could observe me busily engaged with my notes. 
He appeared flushed—even angry. 

‘<Why don’t he telf it all and git it right?’’ he in- 

quired. ‘‘That’s a fine place to leave off with them 
ponies. ’’ 
_ ‘*Were you informed differently as to the developments 
at this stage?’’ I inquired. ‘‘If so we would be very 
glad to attempt to investigate the matter in order that 
the record may be left clear.’’ 

‘‘Naw, that’s right far as it goes, but it don’t ramble 
enough. This is the way she breaks off. The waiters 
don’t git enough action and fellers faints away on the 
top decks waitin’ for tea an’ mulligan. Paul he can’t 
stand for that. Says them waiters got to move faster. 
So he sends out and gits roller-skates for them ponies. 
Then they makes her move along some. That’s the way 
they pulls it off.’’ 

‘«Thank you very much,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Marvelously 
interesting, but can you not add still further items to the 
incident ?’’ 

‘‘No, I can’t hardly,’’ replied Timmie, ‘‘exceptin’ 
that it was some extra mussey around the corners of 
them tables while them ponies was learnin’ to take the 
curves. Shetland ponies is all trotters and it come hard 
fur um to learn to pace—like they had to takin’ a curve 
on their two inside legs. They done it, tho’.’’ 

A pause ensued, while those present attempted to add 
further data. There was low discussion among them and 





” 





I noted that Old Man Fergus, who apparently did not 
smoke, gave Timmie White the cigar which I had pre- 
viously given him. I took this to be a really touching 
testimonial to the interest of the good Fergus, who, un- 
able himself to assist with the work, showed his apprecia- 
tion in the best way he might be able. A further evi- 
dence of the regard in which Mr. Bunyan is held by those 
who are following in his steps as best they may be able! 

‘<«Well,’’ at last said Mr. Smith-Jackson, ‘‘even that 
there pony deal don’t pan out right. Got to admit that 
Paul he didn’t always make his figgerin’ come out right. 
Got to hand it to him tho’ that he didn’t never let anythin’ 
stick him long. Allers got another idee cached around. 
Give him time an’ he pulls her off like swampin’ tag- 
alder. Anybody got to have time to git things fixed up 
right.’ 

‘*But, do I understand that in spite of his having 
brought the ponies to such a degree of skill as indicated 
the table service was still insufficient?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Tt were. Too slow. Why, some of the fellers 
farthest from the cook-house has to wait so long that 
Paul got to furnish barbers to go around while they’s 
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waitin’ for their cake and ice cream fur dessert. If he 
don’t their whiskers grows so long they gets um all 
mussed up with the ice cream when it comes finally and 
loses so much time washin’ off of um afterward that 
Paul’s stop-watch studies shows he can’t afford it; so 
he gits the barbers.’’ 

‘And did he finally give up the plan of pony service?’’ 
I asked. 

‘Yes. Give it up entire. Used the ponies afterward to 
clean out the camp buildings. Used to hitch up teams to 
them whirling wire rollers they got on the streets now, 
an’ sweep out around the camp. The ponies could git in 
under the wash bench an’ stove and lower bunks and it 
save near sixty hands around the camp. Makes a nice 
clean camp, too. Paul, he was mighty particular about 
havin’ everything nice an’ clean—barns as well as 
houses. ’’ 


The Switch-Track for the Eating House 


‘*So that gits rid of the ponies, but he has to rig 
up another table service before he taken um off. So he 
done it. He putten in a set of ‘Y’s’ and switches, like 
into a coal yard, right in front of the eatin’ house and 
between it an’ the cook-shanty. Then he runs a track in 
between all the tables and around so every track has a 
switch onto the next track. He has the boss cook load a 
train of grub-cars and seven engines picks her up and 
makes a run fur the eatin’ house. Takes twenty-seven 
brakemen to switch fur it. Down comes the grub train 
flyin’, the brakies pulls the pins between the cars and 
each car makes a flyin’ switch down between the tables, 
circles at the end, comes back between the next row of 
tables, back to the ‘Y,’ the brakies couple up, flyin’, and 
back goes the grub train fur another load.’? 

My pencil had been flying over my stenographic pad. 
The magnitude of the conception was all but staggering. 
I was glad, indeed, of the pause which followed. The 
faint stirring of the audience was broken by a low 
shuffling of feet upon the rough floor. Then Old Man 
Fergus spoke up. 

‘*Man, Oh, man! She was a go-getter. Many’s the 
time I lays awake listenin’ to Hemlock Marvic, him as 
used to be chore-boy to that there North Dakota camp, 
tellin’ about them grub-trains. Many’s the time I says 
to myself, ‘‘ Why the hell don’t some feller with eddica- 
tion write up them happenin’s. I got to tell about some 
of it. Just got to.’’ 

‘*Did you indeed know a member of that noble band? 
To associate intimately with him? ‘Tell me, where is he 
now? This is far more important than you can dream, 
man.’’ 

‘*Gone, like all the rest. Jest gone. 
narey picture post-card. Just went...’ 

‘*But how did he go? Why? Why is it that I can 
not find a, truthful man who will more than claim ac- 
quaintance at some past time with some under officer of 
the Great Camps?’’ I demanded. 

‘*Don’t ast us. We don’t know no more than you 
do. They jest gone. We don’t like to talk about it 
much.’’ And they would not. [Never have I been able 
to get closer to unquestionable authenticity than in this 
ease. All subsequent experiences led to the same result. 
I believe that there is an impenetrable historical haze 
at this point, similar to the Blennerhasset Expedition and 
the Code of the Montezumas. Spurious claims to first- 
hand experience in the Great Camp are all too common.— 
CW: 4.5 


Narey word, 





CHAPTER 5 


FURTHER DATA CONCERNING THE CUISINE OF 
THE GREAT CAMPS 
The mixed conversation which developed concerning the 


mystery of the disappearance of all direct and first-hand’ 


experience in the Great Camps lasted for some. time and 
the cigars which I had presented to the lumberites had 
been consumed, save in the case of Muddy Mooter, whose 
conserving efforts had resulted in the impaling of the 
stub of his already smoked cigar upon a sliver of wood 
whittled from the stack back of the stove. This he still 
drew upon, moodily. My thoughts reverted to the spec- 
tacle which must have been presented by the great train 
of food-supplies as it emerged from the cook-house and, 
with twenty-seven brakemen, took its switches flying, 
each car traveling its appointed way down between the 
tables of the eating house, and returning, still under its 
own momentum, to be recoupled and taken to the cook- 
house for another load. Something to this effect I must 
have made audible—though I find no note of it, nor does 
my memory serve me with its wonted accuracy. In any 
case, Mr. Hemlock Marvic seemed to echo my cogitations. 
My notes continue, as follows: 

‘Grand she were. Ain’t no other woids to tell about 
it. Fust come the soup cars. Tankers they-was.. Round 
like usual, only fixed up special. Onto each one was a 
cupelo of compressed air and three bull-cooks with their 
white rubber coats and boots. Little railing all around 
the cupelo and braces fur their feet so they- don’t git 
knocked off by the kick when they turned on the hose.’’ 

‘*But I do not just understand the mechanism you men- 
tion,’’ I interrupted. ‘‘Do I understand that the soup 
was served through a hose? This would appear to have 
been an awkward method—at first glance.’’ 

‘‘Not at all, not at all. Nothin’ to it. Handiest way 
they was. Three-inch hose they used, and a pile of 
pressure onto it. Just like one of these here giants they 








uses to placer mines. First thing they tried was running 
it into a flume on the top deck. Thirty-six-inch ‘V’ 
flume it were, with spillways every hundred seats or so. 
Fellers on top help theirselves and then lean over a little 
sideways with a plate in the flume. Current is so strong 
that the soup goes down the spillways to the lower decks. 
Fellers there duck their heads with the tin hats onto them 
and shoot streams of soup into everybody’s basins as easy 
as can be. Wa’n’t no trouble about that. None a-tall. 
Trouble come in that the rest of the grub cars was flyin’ 
by so fast that it takes too long to serve the soup and 
you like to git left on the pork and spuds. Took too long. 
Paul he studied on it quite a while. ; 

‘*He has one of these here split-second watches put 
into the eatin’-house. It was ten foot. across and the 
seconds split down to millionths. He used to stand there 
and watch and figger an’ figger. Finally he got the 
idea. He takes out the flume entire and changes the 
nozzle onto the hose. After that they had a spray nozzle 
an’ more pressure than ever. The soup came out in a 
sort of fog an’ the hands they inhaled it. , 

‘fRight after the soup come the bean ear. They has 
regular beans and then some fixed up special. Mostly 





“<“After that they had a spray nozzle’ ” 


they served bean paper. The beans was cooked an’ then 
run through one of them there Lima mills what they got 
into the mines. Mushed up the beans very fine—so they 
goes through a 64 screen. Then the mush runs through 
a set of them calenders from the paper mills, first set 
red hot and the rest middlin’ to cold. Beans come out in 
big rolls like newspaper. Alongside each place to table 
they was a little roller like you seen around, only it was 
bean paper. It come in real handy when the hands was 
out into the woods with their dinner tied up into it. 
Saved bread. It allers gits squashed down an’ soggy 
anyway. The bean paper stands up fine—savin’ some 
argued it has too much gloss onto it. But Paul says 
they’s less waste to it that-a-way. 

‘* An’ after the bean car come the spud car an’ the rest. 
The pie-car was a sight all to itself. Nine bull-cooks onto 
it with these here seven-tined long-handled forks, throw- 
in’ pie; one bull-cook to a kind of pie exceptin’ two 
each to mince and punkin. They say it was real inter- 
ustin’ till them pie throwers got the range right. But 
they got. expert finally and didn’t hardly muss anythin’. 

‘*An’ then there was the celery car. It was differunt. 
The pie car it was a big gondola. The celery come in on 
a set of Russel bunks. It was raised in Paul’s garden 
with the rest of the truck an’ sass, of course. One stick 
of celery to the bunk was all they could stand. A feller 
what broke into the woods as a tie hack, an’ later got 
to be a top loader, he comes in ridin’ the celery stick 
with 9-inch corks into his boots an’ a swingin’ of one 
of Paul’s broad-axes. Some had handles on each end, 
but this feller he only used one handle. When he was 
learnin’ he used to do his scorin’ before he come in. 
Later on he fits a veneer-machine knife onto each foot 
and as he hews he stomps with his feet as he walks back- 
ward, doin’ his scorin’ that way. He got so he could 
throw them celery chips just where he wanted to. The 
hands they made a point of stayin’ on the right side of 
that celery hack, you bet. They warn’t no strings into 
that celery. The strings they makes it hard to judge the 
fly of the chips anyway. So Paul has um pulled out an’ 
uses um for lines on his cook-house yarder—what brung 
in the fire wood. Very careful he were. Never wasted 
nuthin’ he could help. 

‘«Take the case of that there tie-hack. what lost his leg 
owin’ to a slip of his ax. Tie hack lays around the bunk 
house for a month or so, gettin’ ‘well. Soon as he kin 
get around with crutches he hops out into the woods an’ 
around an’ around he goes, lookin’ an’ a-lookin’. Don’t 
tell nobody what he’s after. Bimby he fetches in a 
chunk of hardwood and goes to whittlin’. Sets around 
all day workin’ on that there chunk of wood. Bimby 
‘the fellers see its shapin’ up to be a wooden leg. Well, 
he gits her worked down pretty good an’ then he starts 
in with sandpaper and broke glass, workin’ very careful. 
Lastly he winds up with a piece of chamois skin hide 
an’ typewriter oil onto it so as not to scratch his wooden 
leg an git a fine polish onto it. Finally he puts it on and 
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gits around ’most as spry as ever. One day Sour Loftus 
he asks him why he taken such pains with that there 
wooden leg. 

‘* “Don’t yu see what kind of wooden leg this here is?’ 
states the tie hack. ‘Yu knows how it come I loose my 
leg, don’t yu? Git sort of tired an’ my eyes don’t 
trick, workin’ fast—blam, ax slips an’ she’s gone. This 





here is the most eyedest piece of birdseye maple in the 
hull county. Every fool knows that the eyesight of 
birds puts it over anything livin’, I don’t aim to have 
no more such accidents,’ says the tie hack. 

‘Well, like I was sayin’, Paul he don’t lose track of 
much where it cuts into his roll. When the hack comes out 
an’ around with his new leg and asts Paul what fur a job 


he gits now, Paul he sizes up the layout an’ gives his 
orders. Next day the tie hack goes over to the cook 
house, fits an empty tin can with the ends cut out onto 
his wooden leg, and after that he don’t do nuthin’ but 
stamp the holes into doughnuts,’’ 

[The next installment of the life and works of Paul 
Bunyan will be published in an early issue. ] 





HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION PUSHING USE 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 8.—What promises to be one of 
the most extensive exploitations of any single wood by a 
lumber association is that being launched in behalf of 
bireh by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association under direction of O. T. Swan, secre- 
tary, and R. KE. Simmons, timber expert. The chief 
feature of the work is the compilation of an art booklet 
setting forth every possible virtue of birch by means of 
the printed word and illustration. Of the latter scores 
will be used showing interiors of attractive appearance. 
The accompanying two photographs are reproductions of 
parts of the many art rooms in the new William Penn 
Hotel at Pittsburgh, one being designated as the ‘‘ Ladies 
Nook in Parlor’’ and the other as ‘‘ Reception Parlor.’’ 
Mr. Simmons has assembled several hundred such photo- 
graphs where birch has been used in the decoration or 
furnishings and the most attractive of these will be in- 
cluded in the booklet. . 

Incidentally Mr. Swan announces that the campaign 
for hemlock is already bearing fruit and architects are 
beginning to specify its use more extensively than one 
or two years ago. 

Another field of endeavor being opened by the Northern 
Hemlock association is the advertising of hemlock for 
farm buildings, especially for garages, implement build- 
ings and tool houses. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association is about to launch a new advertising propa- 
ganda for a new kind of hemlock siding. The siding is 
manufactured from 2x8 boards which are planed on all 
four sides. These are then cut diagonally on a line 
about a half inch from two opposite corners thus giving 
two boards of almost triangular shape. The wider edge 
is then chamfered about half an inch leaving a square 
groove into which the opposite edge of another similar 
board fits. This insures an even planed surface being 
laid against the side of the building and exposes the 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF TWO ROOMS IN THE WILLIAM 
PENN HOTEL AT PITTSBURGH, SHOWING 
USE OF BIRCH 


OF ITS WOODS 


rough side which readily absorbs creosote paint and offers 
a lasting surface to the elements. 





A. novelty in the use of hemlock is being advocated 
by the Northern Hemlock association and bids fair to be 
exceedingly popular. This is nothing less than a busi- 
ness card made of three separate layers of hemlock wood 
pressed together. The Kinzel Lumber Company, of Mer- 
rill, is advertising hemlock by this means and the pros- 
pects are all other members of the association will fol- 
low suit. 





An extensive display of hemlock, birch and white pine 
shingles will be made by the association at the Wisconsin 
State Fair next month and also at a rally week event of 
the Milwaukee allied trades in Milwaukee about Sep-. 
tember 1. 


The Northern Hemlock association had offered to the 
Federal Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., a 
double wall hemlock silo covered with white cedar shin- 
gles for the purpose of conducting experiments on the 
effect of creosoted wood on ensilage and to determine 
if by the double wall it could be kept from freezing. 
This the laboratory authorities have refused. Other ar- 
rangements may be made by the association authorities 
to demonstrate the practicability of such a proposed silo. 


H. H. Butts, sales manager of the Park Falls Lumber 
Company, has extended an invitation to the sales man- 
agers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association to meet at Park Falls Saturday and 
Sunday, August 26 and 27 at its regular meeting. An 
early decision is awaited. The program for the meeting 
has not yet been completed but it is to combine pleasure 
with business, a general outing to be provided on Sunday 
at Glenwood Lodge, about twenty miles from Park Falls. 





SHINGLE MEN ENDORSE “RITE-GRADE” PROPAGANDA 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 5.—The meeting of the red 
cedar shingle manufacturers during the lumbermen’s 
convention here last week developed into an enthusiastic 
endorsement of the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ movement. The in- 
fluence of the convention was for more of the ‘‘ get-to- 
gether’’ spirit and the doubters were made the most 
determined backers of the association work. 

The one thing during the convention that probably had 
more influence with the shingle men to make them feel 
that they are on the right track was the masterful ad- 
dress of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the University 
of Washington, and a man who is heralded as one of the 
great economists of the country. The statements made 
by Dr. Suzzallo were the advice of a thinker, a man who 
knows the ins and outs of big business and he paid a 
great tribute to the efforts of the shingle manufacturers. 
Said Dr. Suzzallo: 

You have done the right thing. You have unified your- 
selves. You have adopted a brand for your shingles; you 
have standardized that product, and you are advertising that 
name, Let the people know what you have, and if there is 
quality there they will remember it. That is what the great 
buying public of America wants and what it must have. 
And you are doing that. You are telling them in the big 
national magazines and the farm papers, in the trade papers 
and in your literature, all about the wonderful lasting quali- 
ties of red cedar shingles, all about their utility and great 
architectural beauty. You are showing them how properly 
to nail shingles; how to lay them to insure greatest use; 
which grades to use for particular purposes. You are giving 
them building ideas, building information and at the same 
time you are furnishing the wholesaler and the retailer suit- 
able helps in the way of stability, inspection, names: of 
prospective builders and advertising signs to help them in 
their task of selling and distribution. And by this effort the 
shingle manufacturers, the wholesaler and the dealer are 
tinding confidence in each other because they find themselves 
in and backed by an organization with “confidence” spelled 
out strong and bold. 


Rite-Grade Plan a Success 


This all means, in practical business terms that the 
‘Rite-Grade’’ red cedar shingle movement is a success. 
The mills of the association are showing renewed vigor 
now in their selling campaign; they are using their ad- 
vertising space specially for Rite-Grade in the trade 
journals more liberally ; they are using special Rite-Grade 
envelope literature; in a word, they are after orders. 
\s to the wholesalers, there is a marked increase in in- 
terest. They find Rite-Grade shingles profitable; they 
find them up-to-grade. : 

Regardless of other things, the Rite-Grade campaign 
had substantial evidence of its suecess to offer at the 
lumber convention. The labor troubles are all over, and 
there was a lot of expression from manufacturers that 
they would give their principal efforts to Rite-Grade. 
Seeretary Wyckoff had stacks of Jetters to show that the 
Rite-Grade advertising campaign had accomplished its 


purpose as coneerns the establishment of a trademark and ~ 


putting Rite-Grade on the red cedar shingle map with a 
mighty emphasis. 


Big Advertising Campaign for Fall Business 


The fall campaign promises to be bigger in its scope, 
and will aim to widen distribution of red cedar shingles. 
The bugaboo that the mills could not hold the grade is 
completely dispelled. Repeat orders for Rite-Grade 
shingles are a regular thing. The quality of the asso- 
ciation shingle and the fact that it is an advertised prod- 
uct make a tandem factor that tells. Repeat orders from 
carpenters, builders and satisfied letters from owners are 
becoming more and more the accepted thing, and with 
the expected more vigorous push that mills and wholesal- 
ers henceforth will give to Rite-Grade, the consumer in- 
terest will have a bigger chance and become of more 
established and insistent character that can not be ig- 
nored by the whole trade. 

The way in which the consumer and the dealer regard 
Rite-Grade may be judged from such letters as the fol- 
lowing, duly forwarded by the recipients to Secretary 
Wyckoff of the Shingle Branch: 

PACIFIC GROVE, CAL., July 20, 1916. 
WEsT Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: We are now using our first car of “Rite- 
Grade” cedar shingles; consider them A-1; in fact, the best 
we have handled. Our customers speak very highly of them. 
A satisfied customer is a booster, so you can see where we 
are in line for more “Rite-Grade.” 

Thanking you for courtesies shown, we beg to remain, 

LoMA LUMBER YARD, 

[Signed] By O. E. Chase. 





CoTTONWOOD, IDA., July 26, 1916. 
West Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Seattle, Wash. 
GENTLEMEN: Received your letter yesterday, and also one 
some time ago in regard to Rite-Grade red shingles. I got 
my second car today. I must say they are dandy. My 
customers are asking me every day, ‘‘Ben, when are you 
going to get some more of those shingles?’ So I am tele- 
phoning them tonight. I thank you for the advertising sign 
and the shingle—the roof of ages. These shingles are packed 
and branded to the grade and it is a pleasure to sell them 
t6 our customers. 
CorroNwoopD LUMBER YARD, 
[Signed] J. B. Kreiger. 


Zion City, ILL., July 12, 1916. 

West CoAst LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Seattle, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: We are going to build a_ house this fall or 
next spring and are going to use “Rite-Grade’”’. shingles on 
roof and walls, and would appreciate your ‘sending the 
“Farm Buildings” booklet. for which is enclosed ‘the required 
postage ; also ‘‘Bungalow Homes Book.” 

Your advertising has been observed for some time. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy, I remain, 

J. H. HAWKINS, 


Dealers Recognize Great Impetus of Rite-Grade 


The dealer is having all his own way, too, with the 
association shingle. The association has determined that 
all it can do for the quality of Rite-Grade shall be done, 
and all dealer criticisms as to thickness have been 
promptly met by the adoption of a rule that Rite-Grade 
red cedar shingles shall be stated atid enforced as to 
thickness in terms of the green shingle as well as the dry. 
The mills are unanimous in this, and hereafter there can 
be no kicks by dealers on the score of lean dry: thickness, 


both the green and dry thickness being specified clearly in 
the grading rules. 

There has been a very satisfactory distribution of 
Rite-Grade shingles, and the Honolulu trade has begun 
to buy them; in fact, there is an important foreign in- 
quiry, twenty ‘to thirty letters having been received so 
far. As a matter of fact Rite-Grades are distributed in 
every State of the Union and western Canada which indi- 
cates the extent of the Rite-Grade effort so far. 

Unfair Competition of Patent Roofing Manufacturers 

There is another feature of the organization movement 
which is looming up in front of the red cedar shingle 
manufacturer. bigger and bigger every day, and that is 
the dissemination of important information and the pro- 
tection of red cedar shingle rights against the vicious 
attacks of its competitors, and particularly those com- 
petitors who are falling out of their paths of righteous- 
ness to do their worst. Carloads of misleading literature, 
tons of libelous printed matter, acres of knocking maga- 
zine space, form a part of the patent roof proceeding 
to overcome the wooden shingle. Another part is that 
played by the politics of the patent roofing interests in 
obtaining legal restrictions against cedar shingles. There 
is unanimity today among shingle manufacturers and all 
interests that this propaganda must be fought, and this 
was emphatically brought out at the lumber conven- 
tion. 

Big Tribute Paid to Red Cedar Shingles 

The dual feature of legal restriction-and of the innate 
serviceability of the wooden shingle, which seem to in- 
sist on every interest’coming to the front to take a hand 
in the organization effort, is well brought out in the fol- 
lowing letter from the Southern Pine Association to the 
Lumbermen’s Association at Seattle: 

We wired you today saying that the wooden shingle had 
again demonstrated its great superiority over other forms of 
rough covering in the recent heavy rain and wind storms in 
the southeastern cities. In the vicinity of Birmingham and 
through the East and South the rainfall approached 12 
inches in sixty hours, literally soaking all kinds of composi- 
tion roofs so that the wind rolled them up. We might add 
incidentally that this rain penetrated all forms of brick and 
cement construction, whereas the wooden houses remained 
dry. The wooden shingles were not loosened by the winds as 
were slate :and asbestos shingles. Much of the property 
damage, which proves to be great, was caused by water 
destroying the contents of buildings, and in most cases the 
water entered because of defective roofing. 

Prejudice against shingles is directed wholly toward their 
inflammability and not sufficient emphasis has been made of 
their resistance to heavy rainfall and of their superiority 
over other types of roofing in wind storms which are any- 
thing short of cyclones. os ee 

No doubt you will be able to obtain evidence of specific in 
stances confirming above statement. 

The lesson in all of this is plain, self-evident; it tells 
the dealer and wholesaler as well as the mills that the 
spirit of codperation is the soul of renewed vigor and a 
builder of bigger, better, more profitable business to all 
concerned. 
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COMMISSARY MANAGERS HOLD SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Successful Three-day Convention Marked by Large Attendance—Speakers of Prominence Address the Visitors—Entertain- 
ment of Instructive and Interesting Character—Officers Elected for Coming Year 


Perhaps the most successful convention ever held 
by the National Commissary Managers’ Association 
was the seventh annual, which came to a close on 
Thursday, August 10, after being in session for three 
days at the Hotel La Salle in Chicago. The meeting 
was opened Tuesday morning with an invocation by 
Rey. Joseph Newton Boyd, assistant pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. The presence 
in Chicago of Charles E. Hughes, Republican candi- 
date for the presidency, prevented Mayor Thompson 
from being present to welcome the commissary man- 
agers and in his place City Prosecuting Attorney 
Harry B. Miller, of Chicago, welcomed the visitors 
to the city. It was not the first time that Mr. Miller 
appeared before the commissary men, because a year 
ago he was a member of the Chicago delegation to 
Cincinnati, which went there to induce the managers 
to hold their seventh annual in Chicago. 


Tribute to Organization 


After bidding the visitors weleome and emphasizing 
the commercial and attractive aspects of Chicago, Mr. 
Miller paid a tribute to tne commissary dealers who 
play such an important part in the commercial affairs 
of the country. ‘‘You are a powerful organization,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You purchase the necessities and even the 
luxuries of life for the multitude of people. Your 
knowledge of the supplies available in this country is 
probably as great as any other body of men anywhere, 
and I have noticed in the great world’s struggle on 
the other side that a thorough knowledge of economic 
and industrial resources of the various nations has 
been regarded fully as important as that of military 
resources. If the knowledge that is collected by indi- 
vidual members of your association is codrdinated you 
may be of wondertul service to your country. It jis 
time we are beginning to realize that it is the business 
men who are going to take care of our future by 
making our legislative bodies realize that our future 
must be taken care of. It is our commercial bodies that 
are making Congress realize that we desire to ad- 
vance; that we desire adequate national defense. It 
is the commercial bodies that are making, or will make 
Congress realize before the month is over that this 
great country can not afford and must not have an 
industrial conflict between the railroads and their 
employees. It is through your organization and others 
of a similar nature that this impelling force reaches 
our national bodies and it is only through such chan- 
nels. ’’ 

The visiting commercial men were also extended a 
welcome by John W. O’Leary, president of the Chi- 
cago Associtaion of Commerce. Mr. O’Leary em- 
phasized some of the things that Mr. Miller had men- 
tioned about the wonders of Chicago in a commercial 
and attractive way and in referring to the entertain- 
ment program that had been arranged said he was 
glad that the visitors were going to see the Chicago 
home life as well as its business life. ‘‘We realize 
that this great central market has been built up not 
only by the energies of its merchants,’’ said Mr. 
O’Leary, ‘‘but fully as much by the friends we have 
created among the purchasing elements throughout the 
United States.’’ 


Response to Welcoming Talks 


The response to the welcoming talks was made by 
CG. C. Jackson, of Graysonia, Ark., former president of 
the association. The speaker said that the regard that 
Chicago has always shown in so many ways for the 
membership of the National Commissary Managers’ 
Association was of such a quality that words were 
almost meaningless in trying to express the gratitude 
of the members of the organization. In mentioning 
the fact that Chicago is the birthplace of the asso- 
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ciation he paid a high tribute to Tracy D. Luccock, 
former secretary, who was its first guiding hand. He 
said that Mr. Luccock did not lay aside his supporting 
hand until he had prepared a successor for his place, 
the present secretary, Russell E. Lee, of Chicago. In 
closing he mentioned the greatness of Chicago as a 
market center; its excellent shipping and transporta- 
tion facilities and the reputation of its merchants for 
having stocks that are not excelled in any other mar- 
ket of the world. 

Following the response of former President Jackson, 
President J. Milton Bailey, of Penland, N. C., made 
his annual report, which was very brief. He pointed 
to the progress that had been made during the time 
since the last annual and laid stress upon the fact 
well known in the organization that the work of the 
association had been one along lines that had produced 
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results, the reason being chiefly that every member 
had codperated to his best ability to help the organiza- 
tion along. 

Before Secretary Russell E. Lee made his report he 
read a letter of greeting from the association’s former 
secretary, Tracy D. Luceock. The report of the secre- 
tary was brief but pithy concerning the work that had 
been accomplished during the last year. He also told 
of the program, both business and recreative that had 
been arranged for the members of the association and 
told what part the Chicago Association of Commerce 
had played in arranging for the success of the seventh 
‘annual. ‘‘It is apparent that our membership is far 
stronger,’’ read a part of the report, ‘‘and that we 
now have enrolled more store managers than ever be- 
fore who realize that in order to reap full benefits from 
their membership it is necessary to take an active part 
in the work of the association.’’ 


‘*The Nation’s Business’’ 


The association had the distinctive honor of having 
as one of its speakers on the opening day, Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago, former president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and at present a vice presi- 
dent of the National Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Wheeler, who is one of the best 
known public speakers in America, had as his subject 
‘‘The Nation’s Business,’’ and he spoke at length in 
his characteristic, able manner upon that subject. He 
began by stating that he supposed all present were 
interested in the business conditions today; in the 
prospect of what business may be in the months to 
come during the further progress of the European 
war and when the war is over the conditions that will 
prevail in the United States and in the world at large 
with respect to the readjustment and reconstruction of 
industrial lines. After giving a very thorough afi- 
alyzation of the change that has come about in America 
in industrial and business life, due in a large measure 
to the terrible conflict in Europe, Mr. Wheeler, asked 
the question, ‘‘ What has that to do with the nation’s 
business? Let me sum it up for you,’’ he continued, 
‘there can be no business prosperity where conflict 
exists; there can be no business success where there is 
uncertainty and unrest, either in a nation or in the 
world at large; there can be no amity as between the 
nations of the world until broad, international prin- 
ciples are laid down, so firm in their character and in 
their foundation, so true in their purpose, so well sup- 
ported by nations like ours that singly have the op- 
portunity to support them at this time, that in so far 
as business is concerned it will be prosperous and it 
will be stable and it will be continuous; labor will be 
profitably employed and generously treated; capital 
will be profitably employed and likewise generously 
treated and national conditions will be upon a basis 
of permanence only when there is amity and peace 
at home and abroad. And without these conditions 





there will be nothing but turmoil. We can not either 
guarantee to ourselves prosperity at home or pros- 
perity for our trade over the markets of the world. 
And so the nation’s business is today bound up not 
only by conditions of peace and harmony in our own 
country, but in conditions of peace and harmony 
which must exist between our own nation and every 
nation with which we come in contact.’’ 


‘*The Velvet Touch’’ 


Mr. Wheeler was followed by Anderson Pace, of 
Chicago, whose subject was ‘‘The Velvet Touch.’’ Mr. 
Pace, who has spoken at previous annuals of the Com- 
missary Managers’ Association, addressed those pres- 
ent in his usual able and characteristic manner and 
left them much in the way of thought that could 
prove an inspiration. Following his talk President 
Bailey announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 


Auditing—John I. Bellaire, Blaney, Mich., chairman: J. C. 
IIunsaker, Jenkins, Ky.; J. D. MecDonogh, Red Jacket, W. Va. 

Constitution and by-laws—J. C. Ziegler, Clarke, La., chair- 
man; T. H. Tutwiler, Rock Castle, Ala.; E. L. Harley, War 
ren, Ark. 

Resolutions—J. R. Sheridan, Fairmont, W. Va., chair- 
all W. F. Schaeffer, Thayer, Ill.; Frank Pine, Sunrise, 

yo. 

Nominating—C,. C. Jackson, Graysonia, Ark., chairman; 
A, T. Sparks, Crossett, Ark.; J. R. Wilson, Dolomite, Ala. 

Question box—A. M. Phillips, Altoona, Ala., chairman; 
Kk. C. Downman, Houston, Tex.; H. I. Seely, Spencer, N. Y. 

Following the committee announcements adjourn- 
ment was taken and the remainder of the day was 
given over to entertainment features. At noon the 
commissary managers visited the stock yards, inspect- 
ing everything of interest at one of the large packing 
plants and following the inspection luncheon was 
served. In the evening there was a boat ride on Lake 
Michigan on the steamship Theodore Roosevelt. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 


The Wednesday morning session was opened by John D. 
Shoop, superintendent of schools of Chicago, who spoke 
on ‘‘A New Business World.’’ Mr. Shoop was followed 
by J. R. Parsons, advertising manager of the retail 
store of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., who spoke upon ‘‘Re- 
tail Advertising,’ and G. A. Nichols, of the advertising 
department of Butler Bros., of Chicago, who gave an 
address upon ‘‘Turning a Dollar.’’ In the experience 


meeting the possibility of making a permanent institu- . 


tion of the commissary was discussed by members and 
an address was delivered upon the subject by 8S. A. 
Clemons, who edits the Commissary SUPPLEMENT. Many 
yng of securing and holding farm trade were dis- 
cussed. 


The next subject discussed was methods to increase 
clerks’ efficiency. Former President C. C. Jackson gave an 
address, setting forth his views upon the subject and was 
followed by T. H. Tutwiler, of Rock Castle, Ala., of the 
Davis Creek Coal & Coke Company, who discussed the 
methods of proper treatment of customers. John I. 
Bellaire, commissary manager of the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company, of Blaney, Mich., gave an address, 
entitled ‘‘Losses and Leaks,’’ setting forth some of 
the common ways in which commissaries lose money and 
how they may be remedied. In discussing the advantages 
of using cash registers, coupon books, metal checks, scrip 
ete., A. L. Kellogg, of Denver, Colo., described a system 
that he uses in the twenty-two stores that he operates. 

Wednesday morning the ladies in attendance at the 
convention were given a personally conducted tour of 
the State Street stores, followed by luncheon at Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co.’s retail store, a visit to the Art Insti- 
tute and an automobile tour of the parks and boulevards. 
In the evening the members were taken by automobiles 
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to the Bismarck Garden where dinner was served and 
the coming styles were displayed for the benefit of the 
visitors. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


A moving picture showing the development of the 
manufacture of cotton goods was shown and then the 
special committee handling the ‘‘Question Box’’, sub- 
mitted to the meeting the questions found in the box. 
This box was kept on hand during the meeting and all 
members were requested to drop problems relative to 
the operation of stores into it. The questions were 


classified and consolidated by the committee before 
being presented for general discussion. Many inter- 
esting subjects were introduced and the general con- 
sideration was one of the best features of the meeting. 
Reports of the various committees were then heard, 
one of the most important being that of the 
resolutions committee asking that the sympathy and 
codperation of the owning corporations be sought in 
helping to further the work of the National Commis- 
sary Managers’ Association and that a copy of the 
resolutions be sent to all of the companies. Only two 
changes were made in the officers. A. M. Phillips, of 





Altoona, Ala., store manager of the Gulf States Steel 
Company, was elected president in place of J. Milton 
Bailey, of Penland, N. C., retired. E. C. Downman, of 
Houston, Tex., manager commissary department of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, was elected a vice president 
to fill the vacancy left by the election of Mr. Phillips 
to the presidency. Russell E. Lee, of Chicago, was re 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

After considerable discussion St. Louis, Mo., .was 
selected as the meeting place for the annual convention 
to be held in August, 1917. The meeting was adjourned 
promptly at 1 o’clock. 





NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


Well Attended Meeting Is Held, Addressed by Several Prominent Men—White Pine Bureau Commended for Splendid Work 
—Speaker Criticises Methods of Trade Discounting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 8.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
which took place here today, was well attended and of 
unusual interest. President T. 8. Whitten called the 
gathering to order at 2:15 p. m. in the Empire room of 
the Hotel Radisson. Reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was dispensed with on motion of R.‘M. Weyer- 
haeuser. Treasurer R. W. Wetmore being out of the 
city, did not report, but the finances were represented 
by the report of F. W. Gratz, auditor. 1t showed that 
the balance of $5,654.20 in the treasury January 25 was 
increased up to August 7 by receipts of $9,488.89, while 
disbursements were $11,599.77, leaving a balance of 
$3,548.32 on hand. 

Secretary’s Report 


Secretary H. S. Childs presented the following re- 
port: 

deur secretary herewith submits his semiannual report of 
the transactions of the association for the first half of the 
current year, 

Production and Shipments 

From the monthly reports of production and shipments 
submitted by our members for January to June, 1916, both 
inclusive, there has been an increase in production of 54,402,- 
447 feet, or 23.9 percent, over the corresponding period of 
1915, and an increase in shipments of 121,458,026 feet, or 
49.1 percent for the same period of time. 


Bureau of Grades 
Owing to the decrease in membership fewer inspections are 
needed and our inspection force has been reduced to two 
inspectors. Two men are sufficient for yard inspections and 
inspection of claims against our own members, although 
outsice inspections are curtailed. 


Market Conditions 

Market conditions have improved considerably since a year 
ago, although prices have not advanced in proportion to the 
increase in volume of business. 

National Association 

The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held on May 31 to June 1, 1916, at Chicago, 
and our association was duly represented by delegates ap- 
pointed by President Whitten. The meeting was_fairly well 
attended and many interesting addresses were delivered, the 
text of which will be found in the printed report of the pro- 
ceedings of the National association. 

Exhibits 

At the request of the trade extension department of the 
National association, this association, under direction of the 
bureau of grades, furnished the trade extension department 
with a small stock of. lumber to place on exhibition, at the 
Insurance Exchange to be shown as the northern pine manu- 
facturers’ part of the exhibit of the National association at 
Chicago. : 

The National association is planning to make exhibits of 
lumber at State fairs the coming fall. These exhibits will be 
similar to those usually shown by lumber manufacturers and 
associations and it is expected they will be shown at the 
State fairs of Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa 
and probably other States. Hach affiliated association will 
furnish an exhibit and literature to accompany it and the 
National association will make an impartial exhibit of all the 
different lots and distribute the literature. . al 

It is reported that some of the associations in competition 
with northern pine will have independent exhibits of their 
own besides the joint exhibits connected with the National 
association at these State fairs. Under these conditions it 
may be advisable for this association to show a pine exhibit 
separate from the National, especially here in our own home 
and territory. 


Classification of Freight Rates on Lumber 

At the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
lumbermen and carriers, a hearing was held July 10-22 at 
Chicago before Chairman B. H. Meyer, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A printed digest of that hearing 
has been mailed to each of our members. A final decision by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on this question of 
classification of freight rates on lumber is not expected be- 
fore next winter. 

C. E. MecGibbon, chairman of the bureau of grades, 
was not present and no report was made for it. A. J. 
Taylor, chairman of the railroad committee, said that 
the present edition of the rate book being exhausted, it 
should be revised and reissued.. A motion by Mr. Taylor 
to this effect was carried. It will include the new Iili- 
nois rates and still will be in one volume, the sale price 
defraying the cost of publication. 

R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was introduced and gave an inter- 
esting talk on things the association is doing. The most 
important, he said, is the freight classification case. This, 
he predicted, will prove an epoch-niaking case for the 
lumber industry. It is the first time that all branches 
of the industry have been united on a traffic question. 
“‘T feel confident,’’ said Mr. Kellogg, ‘‘that there will 
be no reclassification that will be seriously detrimental 
to the lumber interests.’? He said that every section of 
the country was well represented by exhibits and con- 
gratulated the Northern Pine association on the fine 
exhibits offered by L. S. Case. He said that arguments 
may be expected in December, and a decision during next 
year. 











Referring to the interinsurance exchange, Mr. Kellogg 
said it has grown steadily, if not in spectacular manner, 
to 181 plants insured for $5,300,000. The loss ratio was 
23 percent last year, and this year so far has been 17 
percent, counting in two bad fires. The expense ratio was 
30 percent last year, and this year will be less, decreasing 
as the amount insured grows. 

Mr. Kellogg congratulated the White Pine Bureau on 
its splendid work, which he said is a valuable service to 
all lumber manufacturers, leading as it is to a campaign 
for better use of lumber. The trade extension depart- 
ment of the National association, he said, is devoting 
much time to getting information and gathering liter- 
ature on the lumber business. Its bulletin on heavy 
timber construction has been well received, and special 
editions were printed not only for various lumber associa- 
tions but one for the National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, which appreciates the kind of information thus put 
out on proper construction. Five of ten proposed bulle- 
tins on farm construction have been issued, written by ex- 
perts in agricultural colleges, and being circulated by 
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retail dealers, agricultural schools and county agricul- 
tural agents, also by industrial and immigration depart- 
ments of leading railroads. The teachers’ cottages bul- 
letin issued in January was also mentioned. Mr. Kel- 
logg urged special attention to manual training schools, 
saying lumbermen could well afford to supply the mate- 
rial so much desired by teachers, to be uniform and of 
good quality. A handbook is being prepared, he said, 
for the use of teachers to guide them as to materials. 
Mr. Kellogg also urged the lumbermen to codperate with 
the lumber news service installed by the association, to 
disseminate real news about the industry which daily 
papers have been found glad to print. The weekly bul- 
letin of lumber news is being used all or in part, he said, 
by many papers. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser asked when the fire inspectors are 
going to get around in this territory. Mr. Kellogg said 
they are supposed to make the rounds every three months, 
President Whitten extended the association’s thanks to 
Mr. Kellogg for his address. ‘‘ This is the first meeting 
I have attended,’’ said Mr. Whitten, ‘‘ where we haven’t 


had the slogan, ‘what’s the matter with the lumbermen?’ | 


Things are certainly getting better with the lumbermen.’’ 
Reports Favorably for White Pine Bureau 


George F. Lindsay made an oral report for the White 
Pine Bureau. He said the association should feel proud 
of the drawings received in the architect’s competition, 
which have attracted much attention at the Architects’ 
League exhibition in New York and are taking up an 
entire number of the Architect’s Review. He said that 
the bureau has rented a fine exhibit prepared by the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers to use in the Minne- 
sota State Fair with the option of purchase. The much 
desired white pine toy. house also has been found, he an- 
nounced, a clever thing which will build ten houses out 
of the same set of blocks, by use of blue prints. Codper- 
ation with the retail dealers has been attained, he said, 


to an extent not thought possible. Now 150 to 200 papers 
are carrying advertisements up to two-thirds of a page, 
advertising white pine and paid for by retail dealers. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Perkins, a Chicago architect, he 
said, an invitation has been given to the American Insti- 
tute of Architects to spend a day at the Virginia and 
Cloquet mills and see how lumber is made, at the time 
of the convention in Minneapolis in December. He be- 
lieved this invitation would be accepted. 

Mr. Lindsay said that the motion picture enterprise is 
progressing but has been delayed by the desire to perfect 
the idea and weave a story into the pictures. D. A. 
Hollis, son of Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, added to the information, 
saying that good pictures of logging and sawmill opera- 
tions have been obtained already. 

Edward Hines presented the matter of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress at Detroit and its monthly Serv- 
ice Magazine, urging every lumberman to subscribe to 
one copy of it for each salesman. The loss by incom- 
petent salesmanship, he urged, is tremendous. On Mr. 
Hines’ motion, the association voted to take a $100 mem- 
bership in the congress. 

Mr. Hines also brought up the question of trade dis- 
counts, saying that certain concerns, especially in the 
South are demoralizing things by offering new accept- 
ance terms on the basis of 2 percent in fifteen days, and 
then taking notes for two to six months at 4 percent. The 
association, Mr. Hines said, should take the lead in eall- 
ing a halt on this stretching of terms already unfavor- 
able to the manufacturer, who pays cash for nearly every- 
thing. Discounts have been doubled already per thou- 
sand, he pointed out, by the rise in lumber prices. On 
Mr. Hines’ motion it was voted to name a committee to 
confer with similar committees of the other associations, 
to reach an agreement and make a recommendation to the 
trade for uniform terms. ‘‘Personally,’’ said Mr. Hines, 
‘‘T prefer 1 percent in thirty days, sixty days net.’? 

L. 8. Case read a letter from Dr. E. ©. Pratt, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, inviting the association to be represented 
at a coming conference in Washington on present and 
probable European markets. On motion of Mr. Hines 
it was voted to send representatives. 

Mr. Hollis and Mr. Kellogg contributed some informa- 
tion about the parasite which is attacking Minnesota 
pine trees, according to State Forester W. T. Cox. Mr. 
Kellogg said it is considered a very grave danger and 
one lumbermen should help to combat. On motion of Mr. 
Case the secretary was directed to ask Forester Cox for 
suggestions as to how lumbermen may codperate with 
him in suppressing the pest. 

There was a brief discussion of market conditions led 
by Edward Hines, who said that with labor 15 percent 
higher, and supplies averaging more than 33 percent 
higher, lumber should bring better prices. It developed 
that No. 5 boards are practically out of the market, and 
that stocks generally are either light or normal. 

The National association exhibit at the Minnesota 
fair was brought up by L. 8. Case, who said that the 
Twin City retailers have agreed to supply two men each 
day to help W. H. Bell, in charge of the exhibit, but that 
four men will be needed. On his motion the association 
voted to assign two inspectors continuously to the ex- 
hibit during the fair week. As the exhibit will include 
a space of 100 square feet for northern pine, Mr. Hines 
moved that the secretary be empowered to collect and 
install an exhibit showing northern pine samples in all 
grades. , 

After a motion of thanks to the Hotel Radisson by 
R. G. Chisolm the meeting adjourned: 





CROPS REPORTED TO BE FLOURISHING 


The condition of crops in eastern North Carolina is 
very graphically described in an interview published in 
the Washington Daily News, Washington, N. C., of July 
21, a copy of which has been forwarded the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by C. I. Millard, president of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va. The item under 
the head ‘‘Best Crops in the World’’ is an interview 
with Captain George T. Leach, president of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, Washington, N. C., who recently made 
a trip through the Wilkinson swamp section by motor. 
Captain Leach on his return is quoted as saying: ‘‘ They 
have absolutely the finest corn I have ever laid eyes on. 
Cotton and other crops are also doing splendidly, but 
there is so much corn that we didn’t see much else. It 
is a sight worth traveling a hundred miles to see. It is 
simply wonderful, that’s all I can say about it.’’ 
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CONVENTION TIME IS COMING 


From Pacific to Atlantic Coast Plans Are 
Being Perfected 





August 23-25—-National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel! Iroquois, Buffalo, N, Y. 

August 25—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Outing and monthly meeting. 
September 9, 10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Mem- 

phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 
September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 24. 25—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference, 
October 26, 27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 

nual meeting. 
January 24-26, 1917—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 





TELLS LOGGING CONGRESS PLANS IN DETAIL 

BELLINGHAM, WaSH., Aug. 5.—Details of the program 
to be given at the Pacific Logging Congress, which con- 
venes in Portland in October, were made known this week 
by Secretary George M. Cornwall in an interview here. 
Mr. Cornwall said: 

The eighth session of the Pacific Logging Congress will 
be held at Portland October 25, 26 and 27. The most promi- 
nent subject on the program for discussion is the high lead 
system of logging, in connection with the mounting of the 
yarding and loading engine on a steel car, as has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
at its camp at Delvan, near Sedro-Woolley. This system of 
logging is regarded as a most forward step in logging engi- 
neering practice. In speaking of this innovation, J. J. Don- 
ovan, former president of the Pacific Logging Congress, says: 
“I believe that the utilization of the high lead system of 
logging where conditions are favorable can be regarded as 
a most forward step. As its merits become known its adop- 
tion will become pretty nigh universal.” : 

Mr. Donovan will present a paper on the subject of high 
leads. F.C. Riley, the general superintendent of logging for 
the Bloedel Donovan interests on both sides of the line, 
is the pioneer in the adaptation of mounting the yarding 
and loading engines on one car, and will give his experiences 
at the congress. 

The subject of accident prevention in the woods will rank 
as a headline topic. Representatives of the California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Montana workmen’s compensation com- 
missions will be present to present the steps that have been 
taken with a view of minimizing preventable accidents in 
the woods. This subject, which is at once humane and 
economic, will be discussed from every angle. 

Can a geologist help a logger solve his problem when he 
comes to open up a big logging operation? Would an ad- 
vanced knowledge of the character of the ground where he 
expects to build his road or tunnel be of value to him? 
3ecause of a lack of information as to soil formation and 
the improper location of logging roads, resulting in great 
loss due to slides and quicksand formations which might 
have been avoided by even an elementary knowledge of soil 
information, this forms a subject that is worthy of consid- 
eration and will create interest. Logging by electricity has 
again come into prominence by the ordering of an electric 
logging equipment by one of the most prominent operating 
companies on the Coast. 

Some years ago the Potlatch Lumber Company, of Pot- 
latch, Ida., installed two electric overhead logging rigs at 
its Elk River camp which have been operated successfully. 
The Smith-Powers Logging Company, of Marshfield, Ore., 
also made some experiments with electric haulage. 

At the close of the second day a special train will convey 
the attendance to Grays Harbor, where the congress will be 
the guests of Grays Harbor loggers. Two days prior to the 
Pacific Logging Congress will be held the annual meeting 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, which 
represents the timber interests of the entire West. At this 
there will be discussed the most effective means of providing 
forest protection and other subjects vital to the lumber in- 
dustry. 

A large attendance is expected at both meetings. Reduced 
railroad fares have been granted. 





CHEMISTS WILL MEET IN NEW YORK 

The first general session of the American Chemical 
Society will be held in New York September 25 to 30 in 
conjunction with the Second National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. The program of the week’s meet- 
ings will provide for general conferences and discussions 
on subjects such as the production of dyestuffs, industrial 
alcohol, the manufacture of paper pulp and byproducts, 
oils and motor fuels and new developments in chemical 
industries. 





BOX MEN CHANGE MEETING PLACE 

F. C. Gifford, secretary of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, has sent out a notice to the mem- 
bership advising that the place of holding the midsum- 
mer convention has been changed to Buffalo, N. Y., the 
announcement being as follows: 

On account of the dangerous epidemic prevalent in New 
York City and the stringent quarantine rules in effect, the 
board of governors has decided that it would be best, in 
order to preclude the possibility of contagion and the serious 
difficulties following, to change the place of holding the mid- 
summer convention of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers to Buffalo, N. Y., Hotel Iroquois. The dates will 
remain the same, August 25, 24 and 25. 

We earnestly hope this will meet the approval of those 
who contemplate attending. and further, may stimulate at- 
tendance on the part of the manufacturers who would not go 
to New York City. 

Hotel reservations already made will be changed to the 
Hotel Iroquois and we trust every manufacturer will make 
an extraordinary effort to be with us. Write for hotel reser- 
vations. 


ANNUAL MEETING TO BE HELD IN MEMPHIS 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8.—Secretary Tennant, of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, announces that the 
regular annual meeting of the order will convene at 
Memphis on September 9. One of the important duties 
of the meeting will be the regular annual election of 
officers, The official program will not be made up until 





next week, but it is known that among the leading fea- 
tures will be two lectures by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of 
Philadelphia, the adept in the psychology of business. 
The first lecture will be delivered on September 11, and 
will have for its subject ‘‘The Composite; Or the Secrets 
and Law of Loyalty, Codperation and Solidarity in an 
Organization of Trade Members.’’ The second lecture, 
delivered on the following day, will have for its subject, 
‘*Secret and Pull of Suggestion in Lumber Advertising, 
Salesmanship Ete.’’ Those who heard Dr. Krebs at the 
Southern Pine Association School of Salesmanship, in 
this city in June, will regard these lectures as the treats 
of the coming meeting. 

J. M. Pritchard is the chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The headquarters of the order will be at the 
Chica Hotel. The secretary also reports a concatena- 
tion scheduled for New York city on August 26. Buffalo, 
N. Y., will hold a concatenation about the same time. 





ASSOCIATION TO HAVE EXHIBIT AT FAIR 


OsHkosH, Wis., Aug. 8.—A comprehensive display of 
the lumber industry in America will be a feature of the 
Wisconsin State Fair which will be held at Milwaukee 
September 11 to 16, inclusive. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has completed plans for the 
display, which will be a more general type than any 
lumber exhibit ever gathered. Not the least interesting 
will be a eomplete series of model farm buildings to in- 
clude barn, swine house, poultry house, silo, implement 
shed and other similar buildings. One of the unique 
phases of the display will be a screen of panels showing 
a block each of every commercial wood in the United 
States. The woods will be shown in the rough and fin- 
ished shape. Panels will be shown also giving the litera- 
ture of all the lumber manufacturing associations affil- 
iated with the National organization. A moving picture 
device, working automatically, will be one of the features 
of the display, each slide being shown for a second, and 
there being scores of different views. The slides shown 
will include models of farm buildings, presenting interiors 
and complete farms and many slides will give statistics 
and hints on how to use wood to the best advantage. 
On these slides the farmers will be urged to use wood 
only where it is best and will not be persuaded to use 
wood where other materials are by nature better fitted 
for the purpose. Small wooden utensils known as kitchen 
tongs will be given away to farmers’ wives as souvenirs 
of the exhibit. 





ASKS FOR FEDERAL HEARING IN THE SOUTH 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 9.—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been asked by the Louisville Hardwood Club to 
have a hearing in the South, the local organization tak- 
ing the ground that an investigation of the lumber busi- 
ness, Such as the commission has been carrying on, would 
be incomplete if southern conditions, which are peculiar 
in many respects, were not taken into account. This 
follows similar action by the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, 
as a result of which it is believed that the commission 
will hold a hearing in the South. 

The Louisville resolutions are as follows: 

WHEREAS, The Federal Trade Commission has been making 
an investigation of the lumber manufacturing industry and 
has given an opportunity to various organizations to appear 
before it; and 

WHEREAS, The hardwood industry, especially in the South, 
where a large percentage of the production is located, has not 
yet been represented in a_ hearing before the commission, 
though manufacturing conditions in the South are unlike 
those which prevail elsewhere ; and 

WHEREAS, It would be a .disadvantage to the southern 
hardwood trade for a report to be made which did not take 
into account the situation in this territory; now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Louisville Hardwood Club request the 
Federal Trade Commission to call a hearing at Memphis, 
Louisville or at some other convenient point for the purpose 
of enabling hardwood manufacturers to present facts regard- 
ing competitive conditions, which have required closer coép- 
eration, and regarding other basic features under which 
members of this trade are operating: be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, 





ISSUES SHINGLE SPECIFICATIONS 


The Southern Pine Association has issued under date 
of July 15 a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Specifications for 
Yellow Pine Shingles and for Laying a Shingle Roof.’’ 
It contains complete specifications for southern yellow 
pine shingles and reproduces with a couple of minor 
changes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS compilation of 
directions ‘‘How to Lay a Forty Year Shingle Roof.’’ 


WOOD BLOCKS REVIVE BUSINESS DISTRICT 


The Daily Journal, of East St. Louis, Ill., pays a well 
merited tribute to wood blocks as the ideal paving ma- 
terial in an issue describing the business revival along 
Broadway and Collinsville Avenue, the revival being 
largely due to the use of wood block pavements. In 
former days this was the principal business district of 
the thriving little city, but with the passage of time 
the business houses began to move to other locations. 
The Broadway Improvement Association was formed 
and cast about for a way in which to secure a revival 
of business in the district. The need of a noiseless, 
clean, easily repaired pavement was recognized and 
with wise foresight the association authorized the 
placing of wood block paving on Broadway.. Today this 
district is rapidly regaining its position as a business 
and shopping center with the erection of new buildings 
and remodeling of old ones. The members of the im- 
provement association are congratulating themselves 
upon the laying of the wooden block pavement as many 
of the merchants, capitalists and contractors who are 
moving into the stores or are supplying the funds for 
the erection of buildings have given the wood block 
pavement as the reason for selecting the district. 








HOLD SUCCESSFUL MEETING AT BEND 


Entertain California Guests—Still a Plentiful 
Supply of Walnut 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


BEND, OrE., Aug. 9.—The midsummer meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held here 
today, was attended by nearly fifty manufacturers of 
the Inland Empire, with several visitors, members of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Two extra Pullman cars brought in visiting 
lumbermen, while the Californians motored from Klamath 
Falls, 

The morning was devoted to an inspection of the fine 
new plants of the Shevlin-Hixon Company and Brodks- 
Scanlon Company. A splendid luncheon was served at 
the town boarding camp of the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
pany, Manager L. A. McCann acting as host. 

At the business session this afternoon President B. H. 
Hornby was in the chair. Secretary A. W. Cooper re- 
ported on the Chicago reclassification hearing and on the 
trade extension work of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and it was voted to continue the 
same financial support to that organization another 
year. The committee appointed to devise a trademark 
for lumber for association mills asked leave to report 
at the next meeting. It was voted to discourage the 
use of trade acceptances provided the present terms of 
sale be strictly adhered to and wholesalers giving cash 
discounts on trade acceptances will be discouraged. The 
use of inspectors will be tendered the new California 
association to help start its grading bureau. An invita- 
tion to the California association to join the Western 
Pine Grading Bureau will be considered later by that 
organization. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held late this after- 
noon, followed by a dinner and dance. : 

Tomorrow there will be auto trips to the Brooks- 
Scanlon camps and a camp lunch there, followed by a 
visit to the Shevlin-Hixon camp. In the evening the 
big banquet will be given at the Emblem Club by that 
organization of boosters for Bend, after which visiting 
lumbermen from five States will depart for home. 

Reports made today from all tributary territory show 
that market conditions are satisfactory. Stocks are 
lighter than usual for the season owing to heavy ship- 
ments and production in the pine territory being cur- 
tailed by labor searcity. 





EXCHANGE ENDORSES SHIPBUILDING PROJECT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, Aug. 7—The monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was 
held at the exchange rooms on August 3, at which time 
consideration was given to a request for the moral sup- 
port of that body in securing a very large shipbuilding 
industry for this city. The project met with favor and 
the following committee was appointed to investigate the 
proposition and report to the exchange: Charles M. 
Chesnut, John E. Lloyd, Edward F. Henson, Edwin B. 
Malone, Robert C. Lippincott, Robert G. Kay, B. Frank- 
lin Betts and T. De Land Williams. There was also a 
request from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for delegates to be in readiness to answer a pos- 
sible wire for a conference at Washington about railroad 
labor conditions, and B. Franklin Betts, chairman of the 
legislative committee, and Charles M. Chesnut, chairman 
of the railroad and transportation committee, were ap- 
pointed. 





DISCUSS PREVAILING BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Ba.timorE, Mp., Aug. 8..—The managing committee 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange held its monthly 
meeting yesterday afternoon at the club rooms on Fayette 
Street, and discussed various matters of interest to the 
trade. Informally the prevailing business conditions were 
talked about and the disposition of the municipal autho- 
rities to increase the cost of doing business was also 
adverted to. Rufus K. Goodenow, the president, occu- 
pied the chair, and L. H. Gwaltney acted as>secretary. 


RANA AY 


CLOSES SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 9.—The American Walnut Asso- 
ciation, which has its headquarters in Louisville, has 
closed a successful newspaper advertising contest for fur- 
niture dealers, the result of which indicated that walnut 
furniture is in stock and is being advertised aggressively 
by dealers in many parts of the country. 

The association gave four prizes aggregating $100 for 
the best advertisements, the winners being the Homer 
Smith Company, Youngstown, Ohio, first; the General 
Furniture Company, Chicago, second; the G. A. Hen- 
shaw & Son Company, Cincinnati, third, and Louis Marx 
& Bro., Newport, Ky., fourth. 

The extent to which walnut furniture is being han- 
dled, and the prominence which walnut is obtaining in 
the consuming field generally, is pointed to by officers 
of the association as the best proof that there is plenty 
of this material and that users are being well served. 
This point is being emphasized in connection with re- 
ports which have emanated from the East recently, hav- 
ing for their purport the plans of rifle manufacturers to 
substitute some other wood for walnut in making gun- 
stocks, because walnut is said to be too scarce. 

‘‘There is plenty of walnut, not only for gunstocks, 
but for all other purposes,’’ declared an executive of the 
association in discussing the report. 
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LUMBERMEN SEEK FRESH AIR AND FROLIC 





Outings Enjoyed in Ohio and Michigan — Yard Men Shine in Athletic Sports, Incidentally as Trenchermen — Saginaw 


WEEK END OUTING PROVES GREAT SUCCESS 


ToLEDO, Oun10, Aug. 7.—It was a week-end for the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and the Union 
Association of Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen at Cedar 
Point, Friday and Saturday. The affair had been planned 
some time ahead and an interesting program of events 
had been arranged. As usual with programs some por- 
tions were changed, some failed to materialize at all, and 
others were ‘‘more than had been expected.’’? The at- 
tendance was good, nearly 200 lumber dealers, salesmen, 
wives, daughters and sweethearts being present. 

Friday was opening day and little was done except to 
register names, renew old acquaintances, make new ones 
and have a good time generally. There was dancing in 
the evening and many availed themselves of the smooth 
floors and excellent music, while others declared it was 
too hot to dance. Some disported themselves in the cool 
waters. of the lake, while others braved the sun and heat 
on tennis grounds and golf courses. 

The baseball game was scheduled for early Saturday 
morning. The fans gathered early, but even a microscope 
failed to produce a sign of any players, so this part of 
the entertainment was finally called off. Everybody got 
together for the big dinner at the ‘‘Breakers’’ at 1 
o’clock and Toastmaster D. R. Wynn made a new record 
for himself as a fun manufacturer. William Ryan, presi- 
dent of the retailers’ association and prominent Toledo 
lumber dealer, undertook to show what he could do in the 
way of speechmaking, and Al Flournoy of Virginia, 
Minn., made a good second. A fine group of the crowd 
was taken by the official Cedar Point photographer fol- 
lowing the dinner, after which a large crowd assembled 
on the beach for the games and races that were mentioned 
on the program and for which prizes were to be awarded. 

The stilt race'was the first on the program, which car- 
ried ‘the statement, ‘‘E. H. Mauk handicapped.’’? Mr. 
Mauk did not appear, so the race was finally run by Bert. 
Lee of Cleveland, C. J. Crehore of Elyria, C. R. Asher of 
Lima, R. R. Adams of Columbus, Jim Morris of Mans- 
field, Ralph Peck of Akron, and A. R. Stubing of Jack- 
son Center. Messrs. Crehore, Asher and Peck made a close 
run, resulting first in a tie. Mr. Crehore finally walked 
away with the prize, making a record of 1:1314. 

J. J. Haley of McComb won the fat men’s race, which 
the program characterized as ‘‘human.’’ Ed Veitmeyer 
and W. H. Milner were the unsuccessful contestants. 

Hastings Veitmeyer won the ‘‘Slim Jim’s’’ race, which 
first resulted in a tie between Mr. Veitmeyer and Bert 
Lee. 

Miss Ruth Hilton of Huron was the lucky winner of 
the woman’s race, in which there were nine contestants. 

Mrs, Ralph Peck was proved an expert in ‘‘tying a 
tie’? and was awarded the prize. 

The prizes were awarded by Al Flournoy of Virginia, 
Minn., and the affair was carried off with grace and 
fairness. 

The last feature on the day’s program was the Hoo- 
Hoo dinner, billed for 7 o’clock. ‘Thirty dinners had 
been ordered and when the hour arrived less than half a 
dozen Hoo-Hoo were on the spot. Remembering the 
scriptural injunction to ‘‘go search in the highways and 
byways,’’ under such circumstances, lumber dealers with 
their feminine attendants to the number of thirty were 
invited, cajoled or captured and the dinner was highly 
enjoyed. Following the dinner there was a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation under the direction of Julius Seidel and Al. 
Bringman. 

The Toledo lumber dealers were well represented, half 
a hundred of the boys motoring over to the Point. The 
Hixon Lumber Company arranged to have a special out- 





Trade to Have a Permanent Lodge 





ing all its own on this occasion for the benefit of its 
yard managers, sixteen of whom were present. They 
attended the State affairs and then held a dinner and 
business meeting all their own. The business session, 
which followed the Friday evening banquet given by the 
company, was led by General Manager Frank 8. Smith 
and covered broadly the subject of ‘‘ Better Methods of 
Operating Retail Yards.’’ 

Taken altogether the affair was entirely delightful and 
will undoubtedly result in a closer relationship between 
the members of the trade throughout the State. Watch 
fobs carrying the picture of a beautiful home and the 
slogan ‘‘Build With Lumber,’’ were distributed among 
the guests. 





DAYTON AND SPRINGFIELD LUMBERMEN 
ENJOY PICNIC 


Dayton, Oun10, Aug. 7.—The 192 lumbermen who at- 
tended the joint picnic of the Dayton and Springfield 
lumbermen on July 29 report one of the most enjoyable 
days in the history of lumbermen frolics. The crowd 
gathered promptly at 11 o’clock and started the celebra- 
tion with a tug of war between Dayton and Springfield. 
Fifteen minutes were required for the Dayton bunch to 
pull the Springfield men off their feet. The injured were 
rushed to the lemonade barrels for first aid. The free- 
for-all race was won by a long legged Dayton delegate 
who refused to give his name. A four-man team walking 
match in true lockstep style aroused much laughter and 
caused the judge to decide that Howard Rowe, who led 
his team to the wire a winner, must have ‘‘done time’’ 
at some dark period of his career. The ‘‘fats’’ running 
race was called off because the purse was declared to be 
too small. 

At this point a country dinner of fried chicken, corn on 
the cob, and other good things was served. After dinner 
cards and horseshoe quoits were played while the band 
rendered some new tunes. 

The lumbermen’s grand rooster handicap was called 
promptly at 1:30. The race was delayed while ‘‘Bob’’ 
Johnson, who presided as judge, examined the licenses 
of several of the drivers. All bets were declared off 
‘when Willard Brain entered a game rooster. In the gen- 
eral excitement the judge was unable to decide whose 
rooster came under the wire first. The best race was run 
between W. R. Nixon and his big white bird, but the 
rooster beat him to the woods by a good margin. The 
sack race was won handily by the Springfield men. The 
greased pole tilting match provided the biggest laugh of 
the day, in a day that was noted for the size of the 
laughs. 

The ball game between the Dayton ‘‘ All Knots’? and 
the Springfield ‘‘Knot Holes’’ started at 2:30 and re- 
sulted in a 9 to 3 victory for Dayton. At 4:30 the 
lobster ball exhibition was staged, Dayton playing an- 
erratic game owing to the absence of J. Elam Artz, their 
ex-big league backstop. There was much wrangling over 
some close decisions by ‘‘Bob’’ Stewart, who tried to 
umpire. It is whispered that Howard Rowe was tagged 
out twice at second for talking business to the second 
baseman. Many of the high lights of the lumber trade 
did their best to act like ball players and played several 
extra innings among themselves to settle disputes that 
arose during the regular game. Louis Anderson’s spe- 
cialty at first base was one-handed attempts at stopping 
the ball. W. L. Brashore was caught at the plate several 
times because it is alleged that he acted like one of his 
specialties—a transit car, and failed to hurry up. 

Lumbermen unite in saying that the picnic was one of 
the most enjoyable that they ever attended. The pro- 





OHIO RETAILERS AND UNION ASSOCIATION OF SALESMEN AND THEIR LADIES IN WEEK-END HELD AUGUST 4 AND 5 AT CEDAR POINT, OHIO 


gram for the day was arranged by the following commit- 
tees: For Dayton—S. R. Stevens, William Huffeman, 
Charles Jacobi, Martin Kuntz, Nick Kuntz, M. G. Mosier, 
Clarence Bice, George Rinderknecht, sr., Charles Duibley, 
Joe Mayl, Frank Wuichet, Charles Mathers, H. W. 
Requarth, R. T. Johnson and Paul Black. For Spring- 
field—Allen McGredor, Harry Waddle, Wiley Goodall. 
Frank McKenzie, Earl Dresher, Homer Ballinger, Lee 
Goode and David Swan. 


LAUNCH MOVEMENT TO ESTABLISH PERMA. 
NENT LODGE 

SaGinaw, Micu., Aug. 8.—The Saginaw Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association launched a movement for the erection 
of a permanent lodge during the outing held at Wenona 
beach on Saginaw Bay Saturday, March 5. The purpose 
of the cottage is to establish a social gathering place 
where members and their friends may go at any time. It 
is proposed to locate the lodge at Wenona Beach, and if 
the ground can be secured, there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining the lumber and material. A committee ap 
pointed to secure the grounds consisted of Elmer J. 
Way, Fred D. Barton and William Furstenberg. 

The twelve retail yards of the city were represented 
at the successful outing, the department heads of the 
office force and yard men being in attendance. The party 
of thirty-five made the trip to Bay City and thence to the 
beach by auto. At the resort luncheon was served at 
noon at Wright’s Cafe. The members of the association 
were granted the use of the cottage owned by the man- 
agement where games and social features were enjoyed 
and business matters considered. 

Every retail dealer in Saginaw is a member, and sev- 
eral suburban yards invited to the outing expressed a 
desire to join the association. The Thomas Jackson Com- 
pany, one of the largest manufacturers of interior finish 
in the Saginaw Valley, also made application for mem- 
bership. 

The party which left at 9:30 o’clock in the morning 
returned at 8 in the evening and enjoyed a supper at 
the Franklin Hotel. 





ORGANIZATION OF BIG CORPORATION COMPLETED 


SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 8.—Organization of the South 
land Steamship Company has been completed, and the 
assets of the Walker-Armstrong Company have been 
formally taken over. Application for a State charter 
for the new $5,000,000 corporation was made some time 
ago, and the granting of the charter was followed im 


,mediately by the organization of the new company. 


George P. Walker, of the Walker-Armstrong Company, 
was elected president of the new concern, with George F. 
Armstrong and F. D. M. Strachan as vice presidents 
and Robert W. Groves as secretary-treasurer. The board 
of directors is composed of George P. Walker, F. D. M. 
Strachan, George F. Armstrong, H. G. Strachan, Robert 
W. Groves and Samuel A. Adams. 

The only vessel in service that was taken over by the 
new company was the Euwrana, now enroute from Jack 
sonville to New York to load grain for the Belgian Re- 
lief Commission. The other vessels of the fleet have been 
sold in recent months, including the Southerner, the 
Vigilancia and the Georgiana. Another vessel, not yet 
named, is being built at the Union Iron Works in San 
Francisco, and when launched will be one of the largest 
vessels ever built in this country for American interests 
and the largest ever owned south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 
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News from Washington and Other Capitals 








{ CONSIDER PROSECUTION OF BOYCOTTING CONCERNS 


Action Proposed Against Shipping Lines Declining to 
Carry Goods for Firms on Black List 








[By ODELL] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—President Wilson and his 
advisers are reported to be considering prosecution under 
the anti-boycott provisions of the antitrust laws, 
shipping lines which decline to carry the goods of firms 
that are on the British blacklist. Legal authorities say 
that that kind of a boycott is as antagonistic to the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws as is one of a purely domes- 
tic character. 

Further action in the blacklist matter will be delayed 
until there is opportunity for the President and cabinet 
to consult with Walter H. Page, United States Ambassa- 
dor at London, who is reported to be en route homeward. 
He will bring the latest news as to the situation. 

Following conferences with him, it is understood that 
a strongly worded protest will be sent by the American 
State Department to the French Government against the 
official endorsement, practically, of the British blacklist, 
by the French Government. 

There have been suggestions heard of taking legisla- 
tive action to carry out commercial reprisals, but such 
are not expected at this session of Congress, or next 
session either, owing to lack of time to perfect the neces- 
sary measures. 

Pending consideration of and negotiations over the 
blacklist question, Congress is expected to pass a resolu- 
tion recently introduced by Representative Nicholls of 
Michigan, which authorizes United States consular rep- 
resentatives to collect data regarding the trade activities 
ot the entente nations and to compile information in de- 
tail for all belligerent countries, showing how American 
goods are being duplicated there and to what extent the 
export and import trade of this country is being inter- 
fered with by blacklist decrees, and by commercial al- 
liances among the respective powers on both sides of the 
great conflict. Later if retaliatory legislation is deemed 
necessary this data will serve as an accurate base upon 
which to proceed. 

Senator Culberson of Texas, chairman of the judiciary 
committee, has introduced a group of bills designed to 
amend the neutrality laws of the United States and to 
safeguard the rights of American citizens and American 
commerce against depredations of unneutral conspirators. 
The titles of the bills are as follows: ; 

A bill (S. 6792) to prevent and punish willful interference, 
or attempted interference, or conspiracy to interfere with the 
exportation of articles from the United States to foreign 
countries ; 

A bill (S. 6793) to prevent and punish willful injury or 
attempted injury to or conspiracy to injure any vessel en- 
gaged in foreign commerce or the cargo or persons on board 
thereof by fire, explosives, or otherwise ; 

A bill (S. 6794) to empower the President better to en- 
force and maintain the neutrality of the United States; 

A bill (S. 6795) to authorize the collector of customs, or 
other officer duly empowered by the President, during time of 
war between foreign nations to inspect private vessels within 
the jurisdiction of the United States for the purpose of de- 
tecting any use or attempted use of such vessel in violation 
of the law of nations or of the treaties or statute laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 6796) to require sworn statements, in addition 
to the manifests and clearances required by existing law, by 
masters of all vessels leaving the jurisdiction of the United 
States and by all owners and shippers of cargoes thereon dur- 
ing a war in which the United States is a neutral nation, and 
for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 6797) to regulate and safeguard the issuance of 
passports and to prevent and punish the fraudulent obtain- 
ing, transfer, use, alteration, or forgery thereof; 

A bill (S. 6798) to prohibit and punish the fraudulent 
use, application, or counterfeiting of the seal of any execu- 
tive department or Government commission ; and 

A bill (S. 6799) to amend section 13 of the act ‘‘To codify, 
revise and amend the penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909; to the committee on the judiciary. 

House Yields to Senate on Forestry Appropriations 


The House has yielded to the Senate on the latter’s 
amendment appropriating $3,000,000 for carrying out 
work under the Weeks forestry law, and the agricultural 
appropriation bill has been disposed of by both Houses 
of Congress acting on the conference report. The work 
of the Forest Service can now proceed more rapidly and 
satisfactorily, as money had not been available so far 
this fiscal year to carry out as much field work of the 
bureau as is customary in the summer. 

In going over the reports of the subcommittees of the 
finance committee, the Democratic members of that Sen- 
ate committee are reported to have accepted Senator 
Williams’ idea of adjusting the allowances and deduc- 
tions under the income tax law, so that lumbermen and 
timbermen may make such a deduction for depreciation 
annually that shall be not more than the value of the 
standing timber they cut, as standing timber, during the 
year for which the return under the income tax law is 
made. 

In revising the revenue bill the finance committee Dem- 
ocrats are reported to have increased the income tax on 
very big incomes and the inheritance tax on large in- 
heritances, and to have imposed a tax on the profits of 
corporations producing steel, zinc, alcohol, cotton linters 
and chemicals, as well as copper, used in the production 





of munitions, and to have equalized the rates of duty on 
dyestuffs. 

The Stephens bill to authorize price fixing and main- 
tenance has been postponed until the next session of 
Congress and is now regarded as dead for this Congress. 
This action was taken ‘by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

A bill has been passed by Congress to renew the life 
of the Government War Risk Insurance Bureau for a 
year. The operations of the bureau during the last two 
years have resulted in a profit of about $2,000,000 for 
the United States Treasury, despite losses on ships and 
cargoes to the amount of $771,000 that were paid. 

Government appropriations by this session of Congress 
already exceed $1,500,000,000 and Senator Thomas of 
Colorado, a Democrat, predicts that they may reach 
$1,600,000,000, either figure being far in excess of the 
appropriations made by the last session of Congress for 
the fiscal year that closed June 30 last. 


» 





CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER AFTER WAR TRADE 


Government Bureaus and Lumbermen to Confer in 
Chicago on Ways to Increase Foreign Business 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—A conference of repre- 
sentative lumbermen and officials of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, 
and Forest Service will be held at Chicago, August 21, 
according to present plans, to consider ways and means 
and methods of carrying on an intensive investigation of 
lumber trade conditions in Europe, especially the bel- 
ligerent countries and in particular those sections that 
have been fought over by contending armies. The inves- 
tigation, it is proposed, shall be directed especially into 
the damage due to war, the extent of reconstruction that 
will be necessary after the war, the needs of the people 
in the lumber line, the kind and quantity of building 
material they will want, the opportunities for American 
lumber in the European field, the extent to which the 
European lumber and timber industry and forest re- 
sources will be able to fill the demand for building mate- 
rials on that continent, and the competition which Amer- 
ican exporters will have to meet if they enter the field. 

No delay is desired in this matter. Government offi- 
cials say that representatives of articles used as a sub- 
stitute for lumber have already been investigating con- 
ditions in Europe and are prepared to take advantage 
of the demand for their products there immediately after 
the war is over. If American lumbermen were to wait 
to investigate until after the war, as some of them have 
been disposed to do, Government officials are certain that 
it will be too late for them to prevent European com- 
petitors from getting the cream of the enormous orders 
for- lumber that are expected to go forth from war 
stricken countries as soon as peace is declared. 

Much damage to timberlands in Belgium, France and 
Poland has been done in the war. Germany has also suf- 
fered, it is understood, in this respect. Russia has enor- 
mous timber resources, but their products, it is said, will 
probably be mostly needed within that country. Norway 
and Sweden are expected to be prepared to furnish great 
quantities of timber to the belligerent countries and 
they have the advantage of proximity to the market and 
of the fact that the people know their products well and 
favorably. England always needs lumber and timber and 
so does Italy. 

As soon as the plans for the intensive investigation are 
definitely framed up the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will send several agents into the European field 
with instructions to make a thorough study of the situa- 
tion and report as soon as practicable. 


Southern Hardwood Situation to Be Looked Into 


Federal Trade Commissioner Parry has been author- 
ized by the commission to look into the southern hard- 
wood situation in a general way. He will arrange for 
conferences of an informal character, probably in Octo- 
ber or November, at Cincinnati, Memphis and perhaps 
other hardwood centers. The inquiry he will conduct will 
be distinct from the general lumber study that is in 
progress and the disposal of the latter will not have to 
await the conclusion of the former. It is pointed out 
that the southern hardwood men had an opportunity to 
be heard and some of them were heard at Chicago or 
elsewhere at the hearings given last year by the trade 
commission, but there is no disposition to deny the 
requests recently received from southern hardwood trade 
organizations for a further hearing. 

It is stated that the preliminary conferences in con- 
nection with the lumber study are progressing favorably 
here. However, owing to the absence of Forester Graves 
in the far West, and the fact that the lumbermen have 
not yet completed the presentation of their case, and for 
other reasons, the conference of lumbermen that has 
been slated to occur over the Forest Service’s report of 
the lumber study will not take place until early October. 
On that occasion the forestry report and the suggestions 
of lumbermen for relief measures for their benefit will 
be considered by the lumbermen and representatives of 
the Forest Service and the trade commission. 

The Forest Service has let it be known that copies 
of its report on the lumber study will, after revision and 


polishing off, be distributed to representative lumbermen 
and other experts connected with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and other organizations affiliated with 
the trade, with a request that they make comments or 
suggestions as to its conclusions as well as to its premises. 
If it is ‘‘shown’’ the bureau is expected to modify its 
report if necessary to conform to the facts and condi- 
tions in the trade. 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, attorney 
for the lumber interests in connection with the lumber 
study, have been here several days in connection with 
coal matters before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission. Gen. Boyle says 
his final brief in the lumber study will be filed with the 
trade commission in ten days. It is understood that it 
will suggest measures that should be taken by Congress 
or other Government agencies to remedy conditions com- 
plained of by the lumbermen. 





HOW ISLAND TIMBER CONCESSIONS ARE OBTAINED 


MANILA, P. I. 

At different times there have appeared in the various 
jumber journals of the United States articles to the effect 
that certain people claim ownership of large timber con- 
cessions in the Philippine Islands, and in order that you 
may not print such articles without knowing them to be a 
misstatement of facts the undersigned is writing you on 
this matter. 

About 99 percent of the standing timber of the Philip- 
pines is on public land and under the direct control of 
the Government. Extensive private timber holdings such 
as are found in the United States are unknown here. In 
fact, there is no inducement for any individual or company 
to attain such timber holdings under the present system 
of Government management of the timberlands. The Gov- 
ernment develops the public ‘forests under the license 
system, such licenses being granted for one year or for 
twenty years usually, the latter being the twenty-year 
exclusive license agreements, or concessions, as they are 
popularly known. All of the large lumber companies of 
the Islands are operating under exclusive license agree- 
ments and under such the company has the exclusive title 
(with the exception of the free use privilege) to the timber 
on the tract. The system means that if a prospective 
company shows sufficient good faith a concession is granted 
to the company after the necessary advertising, ete., with- 
out the company having invested a cent in the timber. At 
no time has the company any money tied up in the 
standing timber, as the Government charges are collected 
on the timber only after it is cut. The enormous ad- 
vantage of this system over private ownership ‘is readily 
seen when it is realized that the money ordinarily tied up 
in standing timber can be invested in the logging and 
milling operations while the company still has exclusive 
and full title to the standing timber, making it about as 
desirable as if the company owned it outright. 

Details as to the obtaining of tracts of timber, location 
and areas of present tracts ready for development, capital 
required and any other information along this line will 
gladly be furnished by this bureau to interested parties 
upon their request. 

I have just very briefly outlined the above matter in 
order that, as I say, you may be in a position to correct 
any erroneous impressions made by people purporting to 
own extensive timber tracts in the Philippines. I shall 
be very glad if you will insert this letter in your journal. 

ARTHUR F. FISCHER, Acting Director of Forestry, 
Bureau of Forestry. 


BILLY SUNDAY TABERNACLE IS GOING UP 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Concessions by both the: Bos- 
ton building department and the promoters of Billy Sun- 
day’s Boston tabernacle will result in work being started 
this week on the huge building, which will be largely of 
wooden construction, after all. It is understood that the 
contract for the lumber schedule has not yet been placed 
and competition among lumbermen for the job of supply- 
ing the material is brisk. Billy Sunday’s son and busi- 
ness manager has notified William E. Blodgett, chair- 
man of the Boston tabernacle committee, that ‘‘Joe’’ 
Spiece, Billy Sunday’s architect and contractor who says 
that wood makes the best tabernacle in the world, will 
he here to take personal charge of the work. Mr. Spiece has 
been putting the finishing touches on the wooden taber- 
nacle at Detroit, Mich. The excavating work for the Bos- 
ton tabernacle will be started this week at the old Amer- 
ican League baseball grounds on Huntington Avenue, and 
within a few days it is. expected that the contracts will 
be placed for the lumber, planing mill shavings for the 
‘‘sawdust trail’? and other building material and equip- 
ment. 


MOST EMPLOYEES ACCEPT COMPENSATION SYSTEM 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 9.—Employees who are refusing 
to agree with their employers to operate under the work- 
men’s compensation system, which became effective Au- 
gust 1, will have to sue to recover, as heretofore, and 
will find that employers may still plead their common 
law defenses, which have been taken from them by the 
law when the act is accepted and the indemnities which it 
provides substituted, and of which they are also de- 
prived if they decline to operate under it. 

Lumbermen report that most of their men are going 
into the system without demur, as it means a benefit to 
them, in that injuries are paid for promptly and without 
suit. Employers are not only glad that due provision 
has been made for their men, but are finding that the 
rates for compensation insurance generally are lower 
than charged for liability insurance heretofore, the limit 
placed on the amounts recoverable being the feature 
which has made the situation more attractive to insur- 
ance carriers. 

Large sawmill operators are interested in the announce- 
ment that the insurance companies will give 10 percent 
credits in the rate where medical service is provided by 
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the manufacturer. This is done in cases where numerous 
employees are on the payroll and will doubtless have the 
effect of increasing provisions of this kind. 


BUYS LARGE TRACT OF HARDWOOD TIMBER 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 7.—Russe & Burgess (Inc.) 
have purchased 7,000 acres of timberlands on Honey 
Island in Holmes County, Mississippi, and will take early 
steps for the development of the timber on this prop- 
erty, consisting principally of oak and gum. A new band 
mill with capacity of 50,000 feet will be established either 
at Tchula or Belzoni, Miss.; the exact location has not 
been decided upon. It will be necessary for Russe & 
Burgess to build a railroad twelve or fifteen miles long 
to facilitate the development of the timber on the prop- 
erty. The timber will be converted into lumber at the 
new mill, 

Russe & Burgess operate a hardwood mill in North 
Memphis and one at Isola, Miss. The purchase of this 
timber and the installation of the new mill, however, will 
not interfere in any way with operations at the other two 
points. This timber will be developed for export 
purposes. 

It is possible for the company in handling this lum- 
ber to ship it down the Yazoo River to the Mississippi 
and thence to New Orleans. It is understood that the 
firm proposes to make use of water transportation, par- 
ticularly if there should be a decided shortage of cars or 
if railroad rates should be so high at any time as to make 
this course desirable. 


EASTERN EMBARGO STILL HALTS LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


New England Trade Seriously Handicapped—Exces- 
sive Demurrage Charge Continued 








Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Although eastern spruce in- 
terests are still able to ship their lumber into the terri- 
tory of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
York, southern lumber shipments are still held up at the 
Maybiook and Harlem River gateways by the con- 
tinued freight embargo, and at this writing there is the 
grave possibility that even south-bound shipments of 
lumber and some other commodities may be embargoed at 
any moment to aid in clearing away the congestion of 
freight throughout the lines of the New Haven system. 

Members of the lumber trade here, many of whom are 
hard hit by the embargo, find it difficult to understand 
why the New Haven road’s transportation organization 
should break down so completely and just at a time when 
other railroad systems are getting along nicely and moy- 
ing freight with reasonable promptness. Boston and south- 
ern New England lumbermen are particularly chagrined 
by the fact that the New Haven railroad officials last week 
indefinitely renewed the embargo on the very day when 
it was to have been lifted, according to the statement 
made in connection with its first enforcement on July 
26. Accepting the railroad officials’ statement as au- 
thoritative, some lumbermen ventured to make sales of 
southern lumber with a positive promise of delivery after 
last Wednesday, the date of the expiration of the week 
during which the embargo was to be effective, according 
to the official announcement. Further aggravation is 
furnished by the enforcement by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad of a $5 per day demurrage 
tariff, to which lumbermen and other business men here 
consented last spring because they were assured it would 
avoid another general freight embargo. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, understanding that New Eng- 
land shippers and consignees consented to this exorbitant 
demurrage charge, authorized it for sixty days, which 
would have expired July 24. Just as the demurrage tariff 
was to return to its normal basis of $1 a day after the 
normal period of free time, the railroad officials an- 
nounced it must be continued another sixty days to avoid 
another embargo, the last one having been lifted July 
12. Willing to consent to almost anything to avoid the 
grave effects of another embargo, business men here of- 
fered no opposition and aided the railroad in securing 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a renewal on 
notice of one day instead of the required thirty days. 
And then as soon as the $5 a day demurrage tariff was 
reéstablished for another sixty days came the bombshell 
of this latest New Haven railroad embargo, the fourth 
so far this year. 

There are those who say that if the New Haven rail- 
road managers had attended to finances properly and 
had provided the necessary and adequate equipment and 
rolling stock, business men would not be losing many 
dollars and suffering all kinds of annoyances today be- 
cause of the general break-down of the road’s transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The conditions of the embargo are unchanged from the 
rules laid down in the telegraphed announcement from 
Boston published on page 58 of the last issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. When the renewed embargo 
will be again modified is as uncertain today as it was a 
week ago. 


TO ENLARGE SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 7—The Pine Plume Lum- 
ber Company, located at Montgomery, Ala., will open a 
branch office in Savannah, Ga., on or about September 1 
at which time the scope of the company’s activities will 
be greatly enlarged. 

President W. 8. Hollister announced to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative today that the Pine Plume 
Lumber Company has made a contract with the Big 
Salkehatchie Cypress Company, of Varnville, S. C., to 
handle exclusively the entire output of this company, 
which will give the Pine Plume company an additional 
output of 20,000,000 feet of cypress a year. 














Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








COMMISSION REJECTS RAILROAD’S PETITION 


Declares Questions Submitted Have Been Decided 
Against Road in Other, Previous Decisions 





[By ObDELL] 

WaSHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rejected the plea of the Butler 
County Railroad for permission to make so-called inter- 
line settlements on the basis of milling-in-transit arrange- 
ments in effect prior to May 1, 1912, when the commis- 
sion’s first order in the tap line case was issued. The 
complaint or petition of the Butler County road was 
dismissed by the commission, which holds that other 
questions presented by the short line have been disposed 
of in various cases decided by the commission. 

The commission’s report in this case, which is by Com- 
missioner Harlan, is in part as follows: 

At this time, therefore, the Butler County Railroad is en- 
titled to the same divisions and switching allowances that 
all other tap lines in the Southwest are permitted to receive 
for like services. It may be well to say in passing that, 
because of the trunk line rate structures in the immediate 
neighborhood, the Butler County Railroad is permitted, on 
lumber and forest products originating at certain points on 
its line beyond Linstead, to add an arbitrary of 1 cent per 
100 pounds to the rate from that junction point. This arbi- 
trary does not apply, however, on traffic originating at Pig- 
gott, or on traflic originating at points on the line taking 
the Piggott rates, which are 2 cents higher than the rates 
from Linstead. On lumber and forest products moved by the 
Butler County Railroad from Piggott to interstate points by 
way of Linstead the excess of 2 cents accrues to it as an ad- 
dition to its division out of the Linstead rate. In its peti- 
tion for rehearing the Butler County Railroad also asked for 
a restoration of the milling-in-transit rates*‘on logs. But on 
that question, in its second supplemental report, supra, p. 
493, the commission adhered to the ruling announced in the 
original report. 

All the matters involved upon the petition for rehearing 
filed by this tap line were thus disposed of in the second 
supplemental report in J’he Tap Line Case. 

In the joint petition now before us, as well as upon the 
argument, the matter of milling-in-transit rates on logs is 
again presented. ‘That question is disposed of by the an- 
nouncement just made in Milling Logs in Transit on Tap 
Lines, 40 I. C. C. 597. 

The only matter set up in the joint petition that remains 
to be considered, therefore, is the prayer of the petitioners 
to be permitted to make interline settlements on the basis of 
the milling-in-transit arrangements in effect between them 
prior to May 1, 1912, on lumber and forest products moving 
after that date and while certain of these questions were 
under consideration. Such an adjustment would manifestly 
put the Butler County: Railroad in a preferred position over 
other tap lines that were parties to The Tap Line Case, and 
on that ground alone the petition must be denied. But, as 
we understand the situation, such a settlement would also 
place the Brooklyn Cooperage Company in a preferred posi- 
tion over other tap-line shippers throughout the yellow pine 
territory in the Southwest. 

The petition must be dismissed, and it will be so ordered. 

The commission has also dismissed the complaint of 
Chattahoochee Lumber Company against the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. The commission says in the syl- 





URGES PROMPTER LOADING AND UNLOADING 
OF CARS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—Reports hav- 
ing reached the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that a car shortage is threatened, the commission 
today issued a statement in which it says: 

‘*The commission therefore takes this oppor- 
tunity of again bringing to the attention of the 
carriers and shippers the necessity for close 
supervision of the methods of loading, unloading 
and moving of cars so as to secure the fullest 
possible use of available equipment. 

‘*‘Shippers should endeavor to secure the 
prompt and full loading of cars, and consignees 
their prompt unloading and release. 

‘‘The commission feels justified in urging upon 
shippers and consignees that they shall not use 
cars for storage purposes but should endeavor 
to release them as promptly as possible and not 
avail themselves of the full limit of free time 
provided by the tariffs. 

‘*Carriers should make also every endeavor to 
eliminate delays and expedite the movement of 
shipments. Cars should be promptly returned to 
the home line, company material promptly un- 
loaded, and class supervision given to operations 
at terminals. 

‘‘Individual shippers and their associations 
and the carriers should co-operate in order that 
the delays and losses consequent to a shortage 
of cars may, so far as possible, be avoided.’’ 











labus of the case that defendants’ rates for transporting 
lumber in carloads from Lela and Eleanor, Ga., to Dan- 
ville, Va., were not shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. . ; 

The commission’s decision in this case also touches 
upon a rate situation involving the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act, that was related to the com- 
plaint. As to that point of the matter, the commission’s 
opinion says: 

Those portions of Atlantic Coast Line Railroad fourth 
section application No. 702 and of Southern’ Railway fourth 
section application No. 1548, in which authority is sought to 
continue rates on lumber from Lela and Eleanor to Lynch- 
burg lower than the rates contemporaneously applicable on 
lumber to Danville and other intermediate points, were 
heard with the complaint’ The rates from Lela and Hleanor 
to Lynchburg are only a part of a general adjustment of 
lumber rates from south Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 
lumber producing points under which the rates to the Vir- 
ginia cities uniformly are lower than to adjacent inter- 
mediate points in Carolina territory. The same is true gen- 
erally of rates on other commodities. Other markets and 
carriers are vitally interested in the adjustment, and the 
fourth section issue presented is too broad to be determined 
upon the record in this case. We accordingly make no find- 
ing relative to the fourth section application, leaving the 
questions which they present for determination on a more 
comprehensive record. 

The commission has issued an order in the ease of the 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association against 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, extending 
from September 1 until November 1, next, the time within 
which defendants shall be expected to establish rates 
and routes in conformity with the commission’s conclu- 
sions announced in the case on May 10 last. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION MAKES VARIOUS RULINGS 








- Decisions Dismiss Two Complaints, Four Railroads In- 


volved—Orders Reparation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed the complaint of the Havana 
Metal Wheel Company against the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis Railroad, because the claim for reparation on twenty 
carloads of lumber shipped from Rome, Miss., to Havana, 
lil., was abandoned by the complainants. 

‘rhe complaint arose over hickory axles which moved via 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and Illinois Central rail- 
roads to East St. Louis; Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Rail- 
road to destination. The commission found that a viola- 
tion of the fourth section, or long-and-short-haul law, ex- 
ists, and voiced its conclusions as follows: 

Prior to June 1, 1915, the joint rates from Rome to Ha- 
vana were the same as those to Peoria, Ill, a point on the 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad, to which Havana is 
directly intermediate. The rates to Peoria were and are 
20% cents a 10U pounds on hickory axles, vehicle wood in the 
rough, not further finished than rough sawed, rived, or split 
from the bolt, and 234% cents a 100 pounds on hickory axles, 
vehicle wood, dressed, beut, tarned, tenoned, or mortised, 
in the white, including primed, not further finished. ‘The 
joint rates to Havana were cancelled on the date stated, 
ieaving in effect combination rates of 22% cents and 2514 
cents a 100 pounds based on East St. Louis, which rates were 
increased September 26, 1915, to the present combination 
rates of 23. cents and 26 cents. This departure from the 
jong- and short-haul provision of section 4 was not pro- 
tected by proper application. Defendants should immedi 
ately effect a proper adjustment. 

The commission also dismissed the complaint of the 
Lena Lumber Company of Silica, Ark., against the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. Following is the 
syllabus of the decision in this case: 

Rate of 14 cents a 100 pounds charged for the transporta- 
tion of a carload of yellow pine lumber from Benton, Ark., 
to Memphis, Tenn., not found unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial in comparison with the 10-cent rate contemporaneously 
in effect from Little Rock, Ark., to Memphis, Tenn. 

A third lumber rate decision decided by the commission 
was that of the Owen M. Bruner Company, Denton Lum- 
ber Company and Edisto River Lumber Company, against 
the Southern Railroad Company, et al. The summary of 
the commission was: 

1. Claim for reparation on two carloads of lumber from 
Dooling, Ga., to Atlantic City, N. J., found to have been 
abandoned. 

2. Carload shipments of lumber from Embree, 8. C., to 
Trenton, N. J., found not to have been misrouted. 

3. Carload shipment of lumber from Denton, N. C., to 
Wilmington, Del., found to have been misrouted and repara- 
tion of $11.44 awarded. 

A complaint was made public August 3 by the com- 
mission from the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Lake Charles, La., against the 
Louisiana & Pacific Railroad. The complaint alleges that 
excessive rates were charged on a carload of yellow pine 
lumber shipped February 12, 1914, from Lake Charles 
to Marne, Iowa. The complaint says that the published 
rates applicable via the route were 5 cents to Fulton, La., 
including transit privileges accorded at Lake Charles, 
plus a through rate of 30% cents from Fulton to Marne. 
The railroads are said to have formerly had and at the 
time of shipment are said to have intended to maintain 
a 28-cent rate from Fulton to Marne, and they did later 
establish it. Reparation is asked on the difference be- 
tween 3034 cents and 28 cents, representing $11.74 on 
the shipment. 
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Consider the Donkey Engine 





Out in the woods of Washington and Oregon they 
have timber that is too big to be handled by horses or 
mules and so perhaps it is among these big sticks that 
the donkey engine has reached its greatest usefulness as 
first aid to the logger. Road engines, yarders and plain 
donks—they have them all, as well as loadias rigs, pile 
drivers and the like, in fact the Coast logger’s rule seems 
to be about one part railroad to two parts donkey engine. 
Furthermore the lumbermen out there seem to have a 
way of mixing their logging with city life which reminds 
one of the European communal logging operations. 

For example, you can rise from a man’s size breakfast 
in Seattle’s finest hotel, hop aboard a car two blocks or 
so up the street and in thirty minutes get down in the 
finest park you can imagine, within three walking minutes 
of a great logging job. Beside the track the trees stand 
straight and tall; after about five minutes you quit try- 
ing to see the tops because your neck is getting stiff, 
so you walk along the good dirt road to see what lies 
over the rise. The freshness of the woods air has put 
springs in your legs so at the railroad crossing you take 
to the ties and just as your tongues get to wagging 
about the wonderful stand of timber almost within the 
city limits you round a curve, and stop in amazement! 
The country looks as though Old Nick and all his boys 
had been working over it with forty thousand horse 
power bush seythes. Not a tree is standing, nothing but 
stumps, cut off maybe as high as your head and sur- 
rounded by a jungle of bushes, vines, ferns, fir tops and 
bumble bees’ nests. You get acquainted with these in 
turn when the log train comes trundling along and pushes 
you off the rig ght of w: ay. Standing waist deep in under- 
brush you watch the passing cars with their great loads, 
especially if you are a logger yourself, but if you are 
just a plain ‘‘visitor’’? your mind is probably divided, 
part of it considering the passing show and the rest 
meekly inquiring if the Washington lumberjack is born 
with wings. 


Handling Huge Timber 


You are back to the track at last and bound to keep 
going until you see how they get such logs out of the 
woods and on to the cars. Just a little way up the line 
merry-go-rounds are tooting, only there are steel cables 
going round instead of wooden horses, and if you leave 
the track here you had better watch your step or you 
will get your pant-legs burned off by a sizzling rehaul 
line. An old ‘‘bull donkey,’’ which means a ground 
skidder, is standing near the railroad snoring gently 
while the engineer waits for the signal. A heavy steel 
line runs away from the engine over the slope and out of 
sight, accompanied by a strand of telephone wire hanging 
on bushes alongside. In about a minute the wire 
straightens out. ‘*Toot, toot,’’ from the whistle on the 
donkey’s shoulder, and the engine seems to brace itself 
like a laboring animal as the whirling drum takes the 
strain. Although you cannot see, yet you know that out 
on the end of the line a big log has started on its way 
to the mill. With a pull at the whistle cord the lumber- 
jacks jump aside while the old butt gets in motion, then 
go on about their business of putting the hooks into 
the next stick. And now it comes into view over the 
slope, ploughing through the dirt, throwing up roots, 
knocking down bushes, festooned in dragging shrubbery 
one minute and in the next rolling and bucking fit to jar 
loose a poor relation. Makes you think of the big salmon 
you hooked down in the Sound the other afternoon— 
only the hooks hoid in this fish and he is dragged up to 
the engine. No sooner does the line slacken than a 
helper jumps into sight from nowhere, knocks the hooks 
loose with a club and drops them like hot coppers; the 
engineer gives his whistle cord a tug and throws his 
lever; an answering ‘‘Toot’’ comes along the wire and in 
a flash the haul line goes back the way it came with the 
empty hooks hitting the ground about once every ten 
yards, 


How the Woods Power Works 


It rather puzzles you how the thing works until you 
get to looking around. Then you notice a light line com- 
ing in to the machine at an angle to the main haul. This 


is the rehaul. Starting at the far end of the big line, it 
wanders about through the brush by way of two blocks 
firmly anchored to stumps and comes in to its drum, hav- 


ing with the main cable described a triangle geometrically 
beyond reproach. When the rehaul goes out a log comes 
in and when the former is wound in the empty tongs go 


back for another load. Very simple and very effective! 
Thirty thousand feet skidded and loaded every day! 
In an hour or so a locomotive will bring up a string 


of empty log trucks and then you will have a chance to 
see this same donkey do a stint of loading. At one side, 


ends toward the track, are a dozen logs laid to form a 
loading deck. The deck is level with the ground at the 
back and about as high as a ear bunk at the other end, 
being supported by cribwork. From the other side of the 


railroad an improvised boom reaches toward the deck, 
firmly guyed with strong cables. From the skidder, whic h 
naturally is headed tow: ‘ard the woods, a loading line runs 
out a few yards to a block fastened head high on a great 
stump left for the purpose and thence back to another 
block swin; ging on the boom end. Thus the loading line 
clears the ‘haul line as well as such logs as have been 
gathered in by the skidder, and when the Martin hooks 
are brought from the boom-block and set in each end of 
a log, said log has no choice but to slide over across the 
deck and get ‘aboard. In the case of a forty-footer they 
hook one ‘end, snake it into line with the car and then 


(By J. B. Woods, of Malvern, Ark.) 








roll it on with a cross-haul line, the ends of which are 
made fast to outside logs in the loading deck. 

The foreman happens along and tells you how they 
fall these monster trees, six and eight feet through at the 
stump; about the hours of painstaking work making the 
undercut and the skill with which the fall is directed. A 
crew will set a stake two hundred feet from the stump 
and drive it out of sight with the falling bole. It takes 
a bucker working ‘‘solo’’ several hours—or is it several 
days?—to cut a trunk into logs. But you claim that any 
able bodied man or, rather, men can cut down a tree; if 
it doesn’t hit a peg when it falls it’s bound to hit the 
ground anyway, and that’s where they want it. And 
if the buckers are slow, fire ’em and get some faster 
ones. What interests you is this donkey question and you 
are going to stay right here and watch it perform until 
time to go back to the hotel for lunch. 

Twenty-four to forty feet in length is the log run 
here, and to haul them in single trucks are used, the load 
forming the car frame. You wonder what sort of fracas 
would ensue if a truck should slide out from under one 
end of a big load on a long grade, but the chain binders 
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DONKEY AT’ HOME 
are built for business and the very heavy bark also acts 
as a ‘‘sticking’’ factor. But to return to the skidder 
for various details of its workings: One man is kept 
busy cutting firewood only to see his woodpile melt as 
fast as he can saw and hack. A steam pump is coughing 
down at yonder spring swapping water for steam through 
long pipes. Another item of interest is changing the 
lines, for of course it does not take long to haul in all 
the logs in one given direction, so when they clean up in 
one place the lines are hauled in, the blocks anchored to 
other stumps, a light line run out by hand and when it 
is pulled in the hauling lines are threaded out ready for 
work again. The’sun comes down hot here in the open, 
so when hunger begins to stir you remember with pleas- 
ure a certain shady roof garden back in the city, but 
going away you make a mental vow to see more of this 
Coast logging. 
The Donkey’s Versatility 
Now a description of logging operations must be one 
of two things: If it is intended to interest a person 
unfamiliar with the work there must be a wealth of why 
and wherefore, coupled with pen pictures of every 
piece of apparatus; in ether words, a sort of nar- 
rative, while if the reader is understood to be a 
man grown gray in the timber it must deal with specific 
facts and figures, a statement, you may say, of methods, 
costs and results. The present writer desiring neither 
to win the applause of an admiring literary world nor 
merit the scorn of men who know more about logging 
than he, has sketched the above in a sort of half-way 
manner hoping to show the chief use to which the donkey 
engine is put, because its greatest value first, last and 
always is to handle big logs. The donkey’s champion 
might let his case rest upon this one utility and the log- 
ging fraternity would render him a verdict, but as is the 
ease with most simply constructed machines there is no 
end to the variety of this worker’s service. 
High up on the slope of Mount Tacoma, which Seattle 
citizens call Ranier, there is a logging job famed for two 








FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM THE TOTEM POLE 





things, the efficiency of its operations under mountainous 
conditions and the quality of its feeding service. You get 
aboard an empty log car down in the valley and climb 
for an hour or two, around curve after curve, with a 
geared engine pushing with all its might at the rear of 
the train, until finally you seem to be riding on the peak 
of the world—and then you are just beginning to get 
near the operations. Leaving the train at last you dig 
in your toes and climb up a dirt cliff until the camp is 
gained, when troubles are forgotten in a dinner fit for 
the best man who ever lived. Afterward you walk about 
to learn if possible why: they put the camp up here. Of 
course it is the old reason again—to get the timber. How 
do they get it down to the track? Force of gravity re- 
strained by steel lines and donkey engines. But you 
ask the foreman how in the world he gets his supplies 
up to this place, and with a smile which reflects the pride 
of a true artist he leads you out behind the supply house. 
A big box on wheels stands a few feet down the steep 
slope, and at the other end of the line, on level ground 
a few yards farther up, stands a small and antiquated 
donkey engine, its logging usefulness outgrown, but still 
in the ring as a ‘‘tote team.’’ Like its bigger brothers 
this little ’un is mounted on long skids and will go wher- 
ever it is needed by the simple method of attaching the 
hauling line to a tree or stump out ahead and opening the 
throttle. The way these machines pull themselves around 
reminds one of lifting himself by his own bootstraps. 


The Timber That the Donkey Dominates 


Down in the Coos Bay region the Indians claim that 
many years ago a great forest fire broke out. And it 
became so hot that the water in the bay began to boil, 
killing all the oysters as they lay in their beds. To prove 
this they will show you old broken shells scraped up from 
the bottom. Now this may be true, the inlet is very 
narrow and shallow, and there is not an oyster to be had 
for love nor money at the present time; but with all the 
crab traps, clam beaches and leaping salmon you don’t 
miss the stews. The point is that somebody must have 
lied about the extent of that fire, for there are trees 
along that shore older than the Indian legend and much 
more convincing to the practical mind. From the Pa- 
cific’s very breakers inland four miles or so stand the 
great Sitka spruces mixed with Douglas fir. In the low 
valleys are the famous Port Orford cedars, of which the 
world’s supply is contained in a few square miles of ter- 
ritory; and back on the hillsides, lapped by tidewater 
sloughs, stand noble firs and hemlocks, not to mention 
the smaller hardwoods. Rafting is the principal method 
used to get logs to mill, with short railroads reaching back 
from the water into the hills. But back of the water 
and the steel, dragging the great sticks out of rocky 
hollows and around sharp bluffs, are the logger’s standby, 
donkey engines. 


Working in Difficult Country 


And they are not confined to the work of getting logs 
alone; in such a country of marshy valleys, loggers need 
miles of piling bridges, and the donkey on long skids 
with a pair of leads hung on ahead will crawl out across 
the low places, pounding down cedar poles in bents of 
four and as fast as a cap-sill is'‘in place sliding on over it 
to reach another span. There is one place where the 
loggers were obliged to build a railroad up a long, uneven 
slope to reach a stand of timber on top. A piling bridge 
was needed over almost the entire distance, so a pile 
driver went to work. And when the track was down 
they took off the leads, turned the engine about so that 
it faced down hill from its place at the upper bridge-end 
and now when the geared locomotive starts down the long 
gradé with its string of loads they catch hold of the rear 
ear with the donkey’s line and ease the train down to 
the bottom. At another place there is a piece of track 
leading down into a cup-like depression which is just 
naturally too ticklish for a locomotive to negotiate. What 
do they do? Set a big donkey up on the rim where the 
track is good and handle the cars down and back with a 
heavy cable. It is‘a fine sight to see eight thousand feet 
of fir and spruce come trundling out of that hollow at the 
call of a steel cable no thicker than your thumb. Of 
course there is another donkey down below doing a com. 
bined skidding and loading sketch. 


A Dependable Servant 


Along the shores of each slough other engines may be 
found, rigged to pull logs out of the water and place 
them on cars or perhaps to take them from ears and 
drop them into the water without tearing the soft dirt 
banks. In some places there are short rail hauls to mill 
after a drive down some stream, but generally the last 
stage is by raft, and here the gasoline launch is used to 
tow great fields of floating logs held in bag-booms. The 
ranchers of this region go to market and to chureh by 
launch and many are the tongue battles fought as some 
rancher strives to get around a moving raft in some 
narrow slough. Reminds you of the ancient New Eng- 
land farmer and his hay cart meeting an automobile 
truck on an eight-foot country road. But valuable as is 
gasoline on the water, back in the rough hills there is 
nothing to do the work quite like steam, and when you 
consider steam you are bound to think of the old reliable 
donkey engine. 





SuMMER statistics of accidents show that about one- 
third of the accidents during this season happen to per- 
sons while on vacations and a large proportion of them 
to campers. Lack of skill in the use of the ax in chop- 
ping firewood is responsible for a large proportion of 
accidents in the case of campers from the city. 
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GENERAL STRIKE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 





“Open Shop” Wins at Some Points—New Complications at San Francisco—A 
Fight on the Union Label at Boston Mills 





EVERETT SHINGLE MILLS OPERATING 


EvERETT, WASH., Aug. 5.—All shingle mills now oper- 
ating are adhering strictly to open shop. Last week no 
trouble occurred between the non-union workers and_ the 
strikers and the mills are working with full crews. The 
mill owners are confident that the union of shingle weav- 
ers is gradually being broken and that open shop will 
soon be universal. 

Delegates from the International Shingleweavers’ 
Union met in Everett August 2. Delegates, speaking for 
their individual organizations, promised to extend. their 
support, both morally and financially, to encourage the 
strikers. ; 

‘«The boys of the State are getting behind the Ever- 
ett strike,’’ says E. P. Marsh, president of the Washing- 
tion State Federation of Labor, ‘‘and will furnish sub- 
sistence and encouragement. It was the largest meeting 
we have held since the strike began.’’ 





LABOR SITUATION CLEARING UP 


MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 7.—The labor situation contin- 
ues to clear up each week in Marinette and Menominee. 
The M. & M. Paper Company mills, Nos. 1 and 2, resumed 
operations today with full crews. The strikers and com- 
pany officials settled on the basis of ‘‘open shop’? rules, 
this having been the bone of contention since the strike 
started nearly two months ago. At the same time the 
paper mill strike was settled, it was announced that the 
two mills owned by the Peninsula Box & Lumber Com- 
pany would resume operations, the men having come to 
an agreement with the company officials on the basis of 
‘¢open shop’’ rules. 

Monday morning, however, but a few of the men re- 
turned to work, and it was necessary to close the mill 
again. The men declared that the settlement reached 
Saturday was not made by their representatives and re- 
‘fused to abide by the terms of the settlement. There was 
no disorder Monday morning but when the mill started 
a’ number of strikers entered the mill, according to eye 
witnesses, and removed several men who had returned to 
work. 





THREATENED STRIKE CAUSES 
APPREHENSION 

JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Aug. 5.—The threatened strike on 
all the railroads has caused serious apprehension on the 
part of the lumber shippers in this section, despite the 
fact that in the immediate Southeast most of the lumber 
is shipped by water. The shortage of bottoms auto- 
matically has placed an embargo upon water shipments 
and more lumber has been moving by rail than ever be- 
fore from this district. E F 

Probably in expectation of a strike on the railroads 
next week Traffic Manager Gardner, of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, was notified today that 
effective August 4 the temporary embargo placed on lum- 
ber shipments by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad has been extended indefinitely on shipments 
moving in conjunction with the Pennsylvania lines via 
Harlem River. 
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END OF STEVEDORE STRIKE IS NEAR 


San Francisco, Aug. 5.—The practical settling of the 
labor troubles in the local lumber yards and on the wharves 
has been reflected in general business circles and in the 
building industry, although the city is still in the throes of 
the battle that is being waged over the open shop propo- 
sition between the organized business men and various 
trades union organizations. 

Within a few days after the lumber yards resumed oper- 
ations on an open shop basis, a big cooks’ and waiters’ 
strike was started here. The leading restauranteurs have 
just declared for the open shop and they are recruiting 
nonunion men for their establishments. The Master 
Housesmiths’ Association, the members of which employ 
75 percent of the men engaged in fabricating structural 
steel in this city, have declared for the open shop. Four 
hundred housesmiths who have been out since July 10 have 
been offered the alternative of returning to work under the 
new conditions or of having their places filled by non- 
union men. : 

Things are going smoothly at the San Francisco lum- 
ber yards and there has been no disturbance since the men 
returned to work under open shop conditions. Many ves- 
sels are being loaded at coast mills for this port and the 
local stevedores are busy. Wages and hours still remain 
unchanged awaiting the results of the conference called 
for August 1, which has been in session here. _ 

The Waterfront Employers’ Union, embracing many 
steamship lines, met in this city on August 2 and adopted 
a wage scale for longshoremen to be presented on the fol- 
lowing day at the conference among the employers, the 
stevedores and the Waterfront Workers’ Federation, to 
settle the final terms in the agreement ending the recent 
strike. The employers also decided on the question of 
admitting representatives of stevedores’ locals in other 
ports, including Portland and Astoria, where the men are 
still on strike. While the employers would not announce 
their decision, it was reported they would object to the 
presence of these outsiders. 

No definite agreement was reached yesterday at the 
adjourned conference between the Waterfront Employers 
Union executive committee and the local Riggers’ and 
Stevedores’ Union. An adjournment was taken until 








Tuesday, August 8, when definite action is expected. The 
situation seems to be clearing up throughout California 
and the prospects are good for a complete settlement of 
the difficulties with which the lumbermen have had to 
contend. More than 100 of the dock workers and lumber 
handlers at San Pedro have returned to work. Repre- 
sentatives of their unions came to this city to attend the 
conference going on this week. ‘ 





STRIKING MILL WORKERS RETURNING TO 
WORK 

Los ANGELES, Cau., Aug. 5.—The strike situation at 
southern California points remains about the same as 
last weck with the exception that the mill workers, who 
have been on strike in sympathy with the longshoremen 
for the last two months, voted this week to return to 
work, but found, however, that most of their jobs had 
been filled by nonunion men and that the lumber com- 
panies intended to retain these men in their employ as 
long as they cared to stay. There were positions open 
for probably half of the strikers who agreed to return 
to work on the same conditions as prevailed prior to June 
1. The longshoremen are still out, though they are wav- 
ering in their stand. Negotiations are being carried on 
between the employers and the longshoremen in San Fran- 
cisco, and if they come to terms the men here will return 
to work on the same conditions. 

More and more vessels are being handled at the har- 
bor and more progress is being made in cleaning up the 
congested wharves, and it will only be a short time, it is 
hoped, before conditions will be normal and the usual 
amount of lumber will be handled. 





SHIPMENTS MOVE WITH REGULARITY DESPITE 
STRIKE 


TAcoMA, WasH., Aug. 5.—Dock strike conditions at 
this port show no change over last week. The strike, 
from the longshoremen’s viewpoint, is still on and in 
full swing. The terms accepted at San Francisco by the 
strikers have not been accepted here. Lumber shippers 
are firm in their determination to obtain open shop rule. 
Plenty of nonunion men are reported at work and avail- 
able and cargoes are moving out with regularity, loading 
still proceeding under enclosed and guarded docks, how- 
ever. There has been no violence of any kind since the 
special grand jury was summoned two weeks ago and 
began probing the riots. Two indictments have been re- 
turned this week against strikers implicated in the last 
riot when a nonunion man was shot to death, the second 
killing of the strike. Coast charter rates for vessels are 
firm, ranging $5.50 to $6 from Tacoma to San Francisco 
and $6.50 to $7 to southern California. Offshore freights 
are unchanged and unweakened. 





BUILDING LABORERS’ STRIKE SETTLED 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Building contractors here are 
still suffering from the effects of the labor union fight 
against the finish mills for complete recognition, but the 
strike of about 6,000 building laborers, which had vir- 
tually tied up building construction throughout the met- 
ropolitan district, is now settled and it is claimed by the 
labor leaders that all men who are not back at work on 
building operations are in bad standing with their 
unions. At a meeting Sunday of the Hod Carriers’. 
Building Laborers’ and Common Laborers’ Union all 
officers were reélected for the ensuing year and it was 
announced that the scale offered by the contractors, 3714 
cents an hour for unskilled men and 40 cents an hour for 
skilled workers, had been formally accepted. The men 
are to get time-and-a-half for overtime. The strikers 
had demanded 42% cents an hour for all classes and dou- 
ble time for holiday work. Retail lumber dealers say 
they are feeling the effect of the settlement in the in- 
creased volume of lumber deliveries from their yards. 





LABOR SITUATION MADE MORE COMPLICATED 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—The unstable labor situation 
on the railroads has been further complicated here by a 
demand this week by about 500 carpenters, millmen, 
cabinet makers ete. composing the Bay State Lodge, 
Brotherhood of Carmen, of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, for increased wages. It is under- 
stood that this action was instigated by the leaders of 
the building trades unions and the house finish unions 
who have been trying to compel the finish mills to union 
label all their product, sell only to union building con- 
tractors and employ only union men. About a score of 
the mill owners are holding out and they have appealed 
to the courts to prevent illegal union interference with 
their business. 





LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE CAUSES NO 
TROUBLE 

SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 8.—The longshoremen’s strike 
at the docks of the Merehants’ & Miners’ Transportation 
Company bids fair to be a fizzle, according to officials 
of the company. The steamer Parthian, carrying 500 
tons of merchandise for Savannah, was unloaded with 
the aid of fifty longshoremen who remained faithful to 
the company. The Merrimack also had little difficulty 
in discharging its cargo. There has been no trouble 
with the striking laborers and those remaining loyal to 











Indiana, Oregon, Tennessee 
and Ohio heard from this week, 
More to follow in our next 
issue. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

It would be rather presumptuous on the part 
of the writer even to suggest wherein you could 
better the present publication, but, as far as he 
is personally concerned, would say that the per- 
sonal column as much as any other feature ap- 
peals to him rather strongly, for he knew per- 
sonally those connected with the old TIMBER- 
MAN, also with the NORTHWESTERN LUM- 
BERMAN, and this acquaintanceship covers at 
least thirty years, and it only is through your 
publication that he receives knowledge of the 
movements of a great many of his old-time 
friends and acquaintances with whom he came 
in contact in both a personal and a business way. 

One feature, it would appear, that should ap- 
peal strongly to every man who is interested 
enough in the publication to be a subscriber is 
the market reports from all over the country, 
and we presume that most of your subscribers 
appreciate fully the advantage of this feature. 

There are so many things appearing in your 
publication which might be considered of minor 
importance that it is rather a difficult matter to 
sit down and indicate on paper what they are, 
but a personal talk would no doubt be productive 
of better results in reply to your inquiry than 
any letter could possibly be. 


Cc. S. BACON, 
Bacon Lumber Company. 





ECHO, ORE. 

It goes without saying that anyone that reads 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not help 
but comment on its pages. In it can be found 
food for thought for any lumberman. It has 
come to my desk every week for the last five 
years and I have found it to be a great benefit. 
Anyone naturally has a part of any journal that 
interests him most, and as the LUMBERMAN 
is opened up I always turn to the Realm of the 
Retailer and I have never missed reading that 
part no matter how busy I was. The different 
letters from the different lumbermen throughout 
the United States who wrote in the contests 
have given us all new ideas that will be helpful 
to us in more ways than one. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is certainly too valuable a jour- 
nal to look over its front page and be thrown 
aside. I always take mine to my home and go 
through its pages from cover to cover. 

TUM-A-LUM LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. Esselstyn, Manager. 





LEWISBURG, TENN. 
We regard every department in your paper as 
near perfect as could be. We are not lumber 
manufacturers. We manufacture red cedar 
pencil slats and are very much interested in 
everything relating to the lumber business, and 
we beg to assure you that we appreciate your 
paper very much and peruse its columns each 

week with much interest. 
HOUSTOY & LIGGETT, 
Per C. C. Houston. 





LONDON, OHIO 
My paper as soon as I have read it goes to the 
filing room for the benefit of all employees. 
R. C, PHELPS. 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 


the company, and there appear to be no signs of a 
sympathetic strike at other docks. Several hundred of 
the men went out, demanding more pay, but many of 
them are now beginning to return to work. 





CARPENTERS AND MASONS DEMAND HIGHER 
WAGES 

LEWISTON, Me., Aug. 7.—Retail lumber dealers here 
and in Auburn, across the Androscoggin River, are feel- 
ing anxiety over the acute situation among building 
tradesmen and the building contractors, which threatens 
to cause a temporary halt in the briskest building season 
the twin cities ever have known. The carpenters, who 


demand an increase to 45 cents an hour, with time-and-a- 
half for overtime and double time for Sundays and holi- 
day work, have just completed an agreement with the 
masons and other allied unions whereby neither will work 
on any job where nonunion labor is employed or material 
produced by nonunion labor is supplied. Some contrac- 
tors are willing to grant a gradual increase yearly which 
will give the desired 45 cents an hour within three years, 
but others are not sufficiently confident that the present 
building boom will continue ‘and they are holding back. 
In the meantime, local retail lumbermen have no cause 
for complaint about the volume of business, as stocks are 
moving rapidly and very profitable prices are being paid 
without complaint. 
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— IN HANDLING — 


Timber Securities Exclusively 


We Invite Consultation. 


F. A. Brewer :& Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
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Loans on 
Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 36 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY jIM 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 





Presenting a Compact Cottage for the Modest Purse—A “Homey,” Attractive Structure 
to Be Constructed on Simple Lines 





The publication of house plans has been suspended 
during July but is again resumed in the hopes that read- 
ers are sufficiently recovered from the recent spell of hot 
weather to feel an interest again in such subjects. As the 
opening plan of the new series a 5-room cottage costing 
$1,000 has been selected. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
often has a call for plans of lower cost dwellings than 
its usual run and this house should help some in that 
direction. It will be noticed that it has two bedrooms on 
the first floor, and while it has a pitched roof there are 
no rooms upstairs. There is, however, a basement under 
the main part of the house. There is also a wide front 
porch which can be made deeper if desired at a moderate 
additional cost. There is a small back porch off the 
kitchen, which is also provided with a pantry. 


The architect has not provided any beam ceilings or 
any built-in buffet or other built-in conveniences, and the 
idea has been to keep the cost of the building down as 
low as possible. Such built-in features, however, replace 
furniture which is often more expensive than the built-in 
article, and it is not a real economy to omit them in 
planning a building; later developments often demon- 
strate that built-in features are in fact a real economy. 

The entire building is designed upon simple lines and 
yet its features are so effectively handled as to make a 
harmonious general appearance. Plans for this dwelling 
in five sheets will be furnished for $1.50 together with 
specifications and lumber bill. Electrotypes of the two 
euts herewith shown will be furnished for $1.50 in stan- 
dard newspaper column width. 
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HOUSE PLAN NO. 91, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY CHARLES 
EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 





‘FLOOR PLAN. 








DEARTH OF LABOR UNPRECEDENTED IN CONNECTICUT 


HartrorpD, Conn., Aug. 7.—Three or four columns of 
classified ‘‘help wanted’’ advertisements appearing in 
the local newspapers day after day; real estate agents in 
industrial centers of the State overwhelmed with appli- 
cants for quarters; carpenters and building contractors 
so rushed with work that they are able to make virtually 
their own prices; crops spoiling for lack of harvesters, 
10,000 farm workers being wanted at once in Windham 
County alone; socalled common labor so scarce that offers 
of $3 to $5 per week more than was paid one year ago 
bring no results—all these facts are features of a remark- 
able business situation that spells great prosperity for 
the lumber trade of the Nutmeg State. 

The tide of labor is toward the industries, which are 
paying the highest wages ever known for the shortest 
hours ever enjoyed by indoor labor in the history of the 
State. The call of Uncle Sam upon the National Guard 
has greatly aggravated the labor famine, caused by the 
rush of business and the virtual cessation of foreign im- 
migration. The pinch comes in getting workers that are 
fairly intelligent and then in finding houses for them to 
live in. 

An illustration of the limit to which industries in some 
Connecticut communities have been pushed in this respect 
is to be found with companies that have made special 
appropriations and are importing building tradesmen 
from other States to erect dwelling houses for their work- 
ers. Some big industrial companies have recently formed 
realty companies to handle this work. Many towns here 
have actually exhausted their houses and cannot use the 
extra men they need so urgently until it is possible to 
obtain the necessary building materials and labor to erect 
more. It is said authoritatively that more lumber has 
been used so far in 1916 here in Connecticut than ever 
before in an entire year, with no indication of any fall- 
ing off in the demand yet in sight. The situation has 
been greatly aggravated by the repeated embargoes 
against lumber shipments enforced by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, such an embargo being 
effective at the present moment, the fourth such embargo 


so far this year.. Coast cities and towns have been able 
to obtain relief by paying the required extortionate rates 
for vessels, and in some instances lumber dealers have 
been able to get such profitable prices they have found it 
practical to haul lumber long distances by auto trucks 
from water points or from stations on other railroad lines 
farther north. 

At the present moment, building construction in Hart- 
ford has been halted by the strike of 400 building labor- 
ers who demand an increase of wages which will bring 
their daily income up to $3.50 for eight hours’ work, 
double what they were getting before the European war. 





RECENT STORMS OF BENEFIT TO LUMBERMEN 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 5.—Gradually it is being im- 
pressed upon the minds of the lumbermen that the re- 
cent storm which swept the southern States was, after 
all, a wind that blew the lumbermen some good. The 
curtailment which necessarily followed the wake of the 
storm and added to the already sizeable voluntary cur- 
tailment that was in effect has had the effect of taking 
a huge volume of stock off the market at a critical time. 
Now, with very little stock at the mills, there has come 
a strong demand for lumber which cannot be obtained 
at bargain prices any longer. The result is a decided 
firming in the market which the lumbermen in all its 
branches are glad to see. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who was a Jacksonville visitor this week, brought a 
store of good cheer with him. Citing the fact that orders 
jumped up last week 75 percent, Mr. Rhodes explained 
that this business came almost in its entirety from retail 
yards in agricultural sections which have enjoyed a 
bountiful harvest. Mr. Rhodes said that he had been ex- 
pecting just such an improvement in the buying situa- 
tion and he said that he is sure that business will hold a 
high level all fall and winter. He thinks that this will 
be a splendid season in the lumber trade. 
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THE WINTER 


He had come up from the ranks. He drove 
A yoke of cows in the good old days 
When Michigan, all was a treasure trove 
And men made money in various ways. 
He watched his chance and he made his plays 
And he worked at night till the stars were dim— 
And presently people began to praise, 
And even at last to envy him. 


Now, that is the mark of a real success: 
When you’re doing well and the world is glad 
You have partly won—but the thing, I guess, 
Is to do so well that the world gets mad. 
When the people talk of the luck you had 
And begin to wink and to shake the head 
And to hint of ways that were dark and bad, 
Then you’ve won success—so he often said. 


But he, ’way down in his heart, he knew 

What success had cost, how success had come: 
It came on the long trail to the Soo, 

It came in the timber of the Thumb, 

It came on nights when his legs were numb 
With the wear of labor and hurt of cold, 

When he asked the future, and found it dumb, 
Where the highway lay to the land of gold. 


But he worked and figured and fought and planned, 
He watched his chance as a fighter must, 
And he hammered fate with a good right hand 
In the winter snow, in the summer dust; 
And others might falter and others rust 
But his will shone on like a shining sword, 
With an endless hope and a tireless thrust, 
As a yeoman fights for his ancient lord. 


It put the wrinkles upon his brow, 
It put the gray in his yellow hair, 
It gave him a brand of his own, somehow, 
That none of the envious ever wear. 
For labor had written its record there 
In his shoulders round and his fingers bent— 
On his face had printed the stamp of care, 
And something, too, of a great content. 


There is something envy can never reach, 
There is something envy can never touch 

With its keenest word or its cruelest speech, 
When a man has labored and suffered much. 
For what are the idle words of such 

By the glad approval of one’s own soul? 
Their words of envy to those who clutch 

The thing they sought for, the golden goal? 


He is walking down through the final years 
(We pass him silently on the way) 
And the vale behind has been wet with tears 
And the hills behind have been glad with day. 
And do you think that the things we say, 
The sneer of envy, the laugh of spite, 
Could bow the head of the man of gray 
That has held erect inthe hardest fight? 


For the thing we win in the war of life 
It is not the gold, it is not the fame, 
But the inner, sense that through all the strife 
Unchanged, unfaltering, still we came. 
We have won our own, not the world’s acclaim, 
The thing we wanted to do have done; 
And the world may praise or the world may blame— 
But our own souls know we have worked, and won. 





GIVE HIM A HAMMER AND SAW 


Don’t buy him a sword and a gun, 
Whose purpose on earth is to kill; 
Don’t teach him that murder is fun, 
Or something the bosom to thrill. 
Don’t send him to valley or hill 
To slaughter the dove or the daw. 
A lesson in youth to instill, 
Just give him a hammer and ‘saw. 


Just give him some lumber of pine, 

Just give him a bundle of boards 
And teach him to follow a line, 

And teach him a builder’s rewards. 

Oh, better than rifles or swords, 

Than stilling a song or a caw, 

The thing that he fashions affords, 
The boy with a hammer and saw. 


He’ll work like a beaver, the boy, 
He’ll learn like the wisest again 

The tree of the woods to employ. 
-He’ll fashion a house for tue wren; 
He’ll make you a trinket, and then 

He’ll figure and study and draw— 
He’ll learn all the lessons of men 

If you give him a hammer and saw. 


So teach him to work and to plan 
The pleasure that laboring brings. 
So make him a builder, a man 
And not a destroyer of things. 
For closer the artisan clings 
To family, country and law 
Than soldiers or swordsmen or kings— 
So give him a hammer and saw! 





THE LITTLE KIRK 
Do you recall 

Those quiet Sundays of the long ago? 
The church and all, - 

The preacher’s voice, the droning voice and slow? 
The scent of flowers 

The breeze brought to you from the blooming yard? 

he drowsy hours, 

The sleeping deacon, sunk, and breathing hard? 
The ray of sun 

That sacrilegious danced upon the wall?— 
Each, every one, 

Do you recall? 


The little kirk 

Has vanished from your busy daily life. 
You have your work, 

You have your babes, you have your home and wife, 
The sweet new joys 

Perhaps you did not even dream of then— 
Your girls, your boys, 

So soon to be your women and your men. 
Into the shades, 

Into your youthtime’s misty, dusky, murk, 
Forever fades 

The little kirk. 


Of long ago 

Those quiet Sundays of your quiet youth; 
And yet you know 

That those were days of beauty and of truth, 
Before you learned 

The little tricks that bring a man success, 
Before you turned 

And bade farewell to all youth’s loveliness. 
The visions cease— 

Yet sometimes now you wish, you wish I know, 
To find the peace 

Of long ago. 





USED TO IT 

There is a legend (though it isn’t true) 

About a man (who never yet existed) 
Who passed away, as mortals often do 

(No, only once—for dying who persisted?). 
When he had passed beyond and sought a crown 

(Of course he thought to pass the gates of glory) 
To his surprise they sent him lower down 

Another flight (but that’s another story). 


Then Satan met him (the relentless imp) 
And in Inferno bade the sinner enter 
(It really made the fellow rather limp, 
This order by the well-known heat inventor.) 
But in he went (or so the legend runs) 
And there the pleasantest surprise awaited: 
He found that hades (like some other ones) 
Is not as bad a place as it is stated. 


He strolled around and looked at this and that. 

(The diplomats who set the nations warring 
Were really losing something of their fat 

In special cells whose temperature was soaring.) 
He strolled around and looked at that and this 

(He saw some baggage-agents gently frying) 
And said the sight was one he wouldn’t miss. 

(This man remarkable and heat-defying). 


Then Satan bade him to his special room 
(A sort of throne-room with caloric portals) 
And asked him why he didn’t mind the doom 
That always melted other fellow mortals. 
The stranger said, ‘‘On earth it was my fate 
On summer days the hemlock boards to tally; 
And your abode’s a soda fountain, Sate, 
Beside the ordinary lumber alley.’’ 





ONE 


There runs a pathway through the hedge 
And up across the clearing; 
It lies along the forest edge 
And rises disappearing 
Beyond the hill of granite gray 
Where red the West is burning; 
And many are who pass this way, 
And few who come returning. 


Full many men have followed it, 
The path beside the shanty; 

And there were some with wealth or wit, 
And some who sang a chanty; 

And some were sad and some were gay, 
And there were some who flattered. 

Yes, many men have passed this way— 
But only one who mattered. 





MEMORIES 


I wonder if some bird that journeys south 
When chill November warns him on his way, 
With an equator’s berry in his mouth, 
Thinks not, perhaps, about a northern day 
When he sought berries with a mate in gray? 


I wonder if some bird that journeys north 
When laughing April and the woods await, 
Through pine and hemlock sometimes flutters forth 
To find a last year’s birds’ nest desolate— 
And sits and sings a song for last year’s mate? 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG.“ 


Unexcelled facilities for pouvtating, ocean ee contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. ‘e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Soecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY | 











Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








| A Vivid Story 


“2 of the life every lumberman 
NUS knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 











mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


pees re ad printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, $1.25 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


| TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 


F. H. DAY a 




















iif JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| sioapunceen 2 S4 NEW ORLEANS , 











Know how much timber you have? 
Gentlemen ! Where it stands? How to get it out? 
Lines plain? Corners established? Have you correct maps? Want 
to plant those waste areas? Our business is to serve you. We 
have Experience, Technical Training, and Thoroughness — and 
the men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











LIN FOREST LAND. #25.2,n3ndted zooms tat have 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
{ Aucerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Manufacturers of 


| WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

d §=YELLOW PINE S83G'EAE | 

woaTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna. 


le be . 


For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nn. Cross Ties 
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The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. C0. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWCODS 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service, 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. \ 
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(FOREST LUMBER CO.) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 











MICHIGAN HAS PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Since nearly all our large universities are now offering 
more or less of a technical course in forestry, the average 
graduate from these forestry schools is experiencing some 
difficulty in securing employment upon completing his 
course. The openings for such technical foresters are 
chiefly with the U. S. Forest Service, State forestry de- 
partments, and the larger cities (city foresters). Al- 
though it was predicted several years ago that the large 
lumber companies soon would take on a certain number 
of these trained foresters annually, the fact that very 
few companies are employing technical foresters as such 
shows the fulfillment of this prediction still in the distant 
future. Moreover, the few 


fill computed. Since a woods foreman should be able to 
build a set of logging camps, the students while they are 
in their summer camp build their own log cabins. 

The great variety of wood using and manufacturing 
concerns at Munising, and the vast areas of timberland 
only a few miles away, offer as good an opportunity as 
one can find for actual and practical work in the lumber 
and forestry profession. 

Before a student is granted his certificate, he is given 
the description of a certain section of land somewhere in 
northern Michigan, and with the aid of one of the juniors, 
locates the boundaries, estimates and appraises the tim- 





foresters that are with the 
larger lumber companies at 
present are not doing work 
along technical forestry 
lines. Economic conditions, 
and especially our present 
system of forest taxation, 
and the risk from forest 
fires are the obstacles - why 
our more progressive lumber- 
men do not find it profitable 
to practice forestry and em- 
ploy technical foresters. 
However, it may be of in- 
terest to lumbermen to know 
that an institution exists 
which has for its special aim 
the training of practical and 
efficient woodsmen, such as 
are constantly in demand by 
lumber companies operating 
under present conditions. 
This institution, Wyman’s 
School of the Woods, at 
Munising, Mich., trains men 
who are competent in every 
detail for the positions of 
timber estimator and cruiser, surveyor, scaler and grader, 
woods foremen and logging engineers. To be able to fill 
these positions with efficient men, the course at Wyman’s 
School of the Woods is conducted under the most prac- 
tical conditions possible. The students are required to 
check scale logs at the sawmills, actually do lumber grad- 
ing with the regular mill grader as instructor, survey, 
estimate, appraise and type map sections of timber lands, 
and make topographic maps which are used as a basis 
for locating logging railroads. Surveys for railroads are 
actually run out, grade and slope stakes set, and cut and 








CABINS BUILT BY STUDENTS OF WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


ber on it, makes a type map and writes up a clear and 
concise report of the conditions of the timber and the 
‘‘logging chance.’’ 

Of course, a certain amount of theoretical or classroom 
work and lectures are included in the full two-year 
course, but always with the aim of applying it to the 
present economic conditions with which the lumber busi- 
ness has to deal. 

The summer camp of 1916 is conducted at Perch Lake, 
three miles from Munising, and is in charge of R. R. 
Fenska. 
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LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Judging from orders that are now reaching many 
of the sash and door concerns, farmers expect to spend 
a portion of their crop money for improvements this 
fall. Generally speaking; sash and door business is 
marked with more activity the last few days, and 
where there are exceptions these are also due to the 
crop situation, where the prospects are not so good. 
In Chicago the sash and door people all are busy filling 
rush orders and almost every item in the sash and door 
field is moving. Manufacturers and wholesalers say 
they believe that September 1 is going to see such a 
rush business that it will be hard to fill all the orders. 
Manufacturers in the Oshkosh district report the same 
situation, saying that mills are running to capacity 
to keep up with the demand, which is chiefly from 
dealers in the farming district. Cincinnati mills are 
doing a big business despite the torrid weather that 
has continued there and bookings are far ahead. Kansas 
City is one point showing a slowing down; the slower 
situation is attributed entirely to drouth conditions, 
which continue in some of the States and the territory 
served. Twin City manufacturers, however, are run- 
ning at full capacity and new business is reported to 
be developing rapidly. In the eastern field Baltimore 
reports business looking up fairly well and in the far 
West, at Tacoma, trade continues to be the same as 
during the last week, although reports of salesmen 
indicate a revival in the retail yard trade. Business 
is improving at San Francisco and the door factories 
on the bay are fairly busy. The mountain mills are 
in steady operation. The window glass market shows 
more strength and glass at present is scarce. An- 
nouncement has been made that there will be an in- 
crease in the wage scale affecting workers employed 
in the industry and the increase for the coming year 
will be 10 percent. j 


The sash and door situation in Chicago is marked 
with much activity; rush orders are coming in plenti- 
fully and the items in demand are for almost every- 
thing in the sash and door list. Local manufacturers 
and distributers are of the opinion that, despite some 
of the gloomy crop reports, on an average the farmer 
will have plenty of money this fall in order to make 
improvements. The orders are coming in in such a 
fashion to justify this opinion, as they are mostly from 
country dealers who know fully the situation in their 
own districts. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are running 
at about capacity and are cleaning up old orders, as 
new business is not developing so rapidly now. Much 
of the city building has been taken care of, though 
more is developing right along. Country building plans 
are waiting pretty much on the ticklish crop outlook 





and a partial failure of the wheat crop would curtail 
the business expected in many localities. However, 
other crops in that section are good and it no longer 
depends on one thing for prosperity. Prices hold up 
well. 

Naught but optimism is expressed by manufacturers 
at Oshkosh, whose product is being shipped extensively 
and whose mills are running at capacity to keep up 
with the steady demand. Inquiries are being made 
for millwork by farmers who seem to be planning ex- 
tensive building this fall. 

At Baltimore demand has held up fairly well and the 
distribution is sufficient to enable the mills to continue 
in operation without any such accumulation of stock 
sizes as might cause pressure upon the market later on. 
Construction work in the more distant suburbs seems 
to progress with considerable vigor. The range of 
prices is fairly well maintained and the outlook is on 
the whole good. 


The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is in good 
running condition and the demand for this work ap- 
pears to be increasing. Some of the reports claim that 
building is too much confined to factories when the 
preference is for wood construction, but the door mills 
are doing well in that line also. Builders are obliged 
to operate with extreme caution on account of the 
high cost of labor. 


The mills of Cincinnati are doing big business de- 
spite the torrid weather, which makes it impossible 
to maintain capacity output. Bookings are far ahead 
and assure more than normal operations for some time. 
Stocks are low and the usual number of orders for 
special work make it difficult to maintain them at 
anywhere near their usual building season volume. 


St. Louis reports a decided improvement in the sash 
and door trade. Special orders still continue plentiful, 
but there is a demand also for stock dimensions. The 
extremely hot weather of July, which continues, has 
had a depressing effect on the trade, but orders are 
becoming thicker. Country yards have been -holding 
off as long as they could, but seem to have given up 
the idea that prices might shrink a little and are send- 
ing in orders. 

Manufacturers at Kansas City report a further slow- 
ing down of trade. The drouth has not yet been broken 
in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma and with the corn 
crop deteriorating retailers are not inclined to stock 
up. There also is a slack figuring and estimating and 
the prospects are not so promising for a good volume 
of autumn building as they were for a time. The 
volume of business is barely up to normal, but Iowa, 
Nebraska and eastern Missouri report good crop pros- 
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pects and excellent conditions generally. Prices on all 
sash and door items are firm. 

In the Tacoma (Wash.) district sash and door trade 
continues about the same as last week. Salesmen’s 
letters report signs of revival in retail yard trade with 
prospects of good orders. Factories are operating about 
normal. Some of them report ample demand for their 
entire output coming in without effort. Prices are 
steady. There is some special order business for in- 
terior finish at pretty good prices. 

Business has slightly improved at San Francisco 
sash and millwork factories. The door factories in 
the San Francisco bay region are moderately busy. 
The cut sash and door stock departments at the white 
pine sawmills in the mountain districts are in steady 
operation, with a fair demand. Shipments of white 
pine door stock and open sash to the East are being 
made without serious delays from car shortages. 

The window glass market shows more strength and 
glass at present is scarce. From present indications all 
stocks will be cleaned up within sixty days and every- 
thing will be clear for a brisk demand preceding the 
starting of the fires. Output has been reduced by the 
closing of a number of factories recently, the produc- 
tion being scarcely large enough to supply the shorts 


that the trade demands. Some window glass manufac- 
turers quote from 10 to 15 percent above the March 
discounts. The prevailing opinion is that a general 
resumption of factories will not take place prior to 
November -1. An increase has been announced of 
approximately 10 percent in the wage scale for the 
coming year, which advance affects 9,000 workers in 
the fourteen branches of the glass industry. 





OFFERS PRIZES FOR BEST HEREFORDS 

The Kaul Lumber Company, which owns large tracts 
of land in Bibb, Perry, Hale and Tuscaloosa counties, 
Alabama, has offered handsome prizes for the best 
Herefords, Shorthorns and Polled Durhams exhibited at 
the State fair in Birmingham. The company recently 
has placed several hundred cattle of fine beef and milk 
strains on its lands in these counties, and it is offering 
money prizes in order to induce the raising of fine cattle 
in Alabama. This company has imported some of the 
best strains that could be found and has several hun- 
dred on the range. From 100 Hereford heifers it now 
has something like eighty young calves. The company 
is utilizing. its cutover lands for pastures and it intends 
to make a success of the business. 





INDIA NEEDS TIMBER 


Toronto, OntT., Aug. 5—H. R. MacMillan, special 
Canadian Trade Commissioner, reports to the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce regarding the mar- 
ket in India for timber working equipment. 

He states that ‘‘the total outturn of timber per year 
in India is over 300,000,000 cubic feet solid measure, or 
about 3,333,000 cords,’’ one-fifth of which is suitable 
for conversion into sawn material, and of this a large 
proportion is used in the round or in the form of hewn 
beams and planks. The manufacture of this quantity 
of timber, if carried on in the same manner as in Can- 
ada, would afford a great market for tools and machin- 
ery. A great proportion of the wood is cut in the forest 
by the persons who intend to use it. Both in such cases 
and where timber is cut on a fairly large scale for mar- 
ket only, the simplest tools are used, small axes with 
straight handles, adzes and whipsaws. Contractors and 
Government departments have endeavored to introduce 
the type of ax used in Canada and crosscut saws, but 
have failed in most instances to overcome the conserva- 
tism of the natives. It has been demonstrated by actual 
trial that inexperienced natives working with crosscut 
saws can accomplish more and better work than experi- 
enced men with axes. Forest officers are exercising 
steady pressure with the object of introducing the type 
of saws and axes used in Canada, and the market for 
these articles throughout India may be expected to im- 
prove slowly. American logging tools are now generally 
used in Burma. 

The sawmill equipment is almost exclusively British. 
The breaking down is done with circular saws set in rack 
benches. Solid tooth saws 48 to 72 inches in diameter 
are used. Frame saws are used for splitting heavy 
squares and cutting planks, and all other operations are 
performed on bench saws. One mill cutting 18,000 feet, 
board measure, of teak a day had sixty circular bench 
saws in addition to four rack bench breaking down saws 
and four frame gang saws. Such a mill organization is 
rendered possible only by the cheap labor, 15 to 20 cents 
a day a man, and the high profits in teak. As the profits 
in teak decrease and the proportion of other woods 
manufactured increases it will be necessary to introduce 
more efficient machinery. The total value of the imports 
of sawmill and woodworking machinery in 1913 and 
1914 was £17,734, of which £16,146 came from the United 
Kingdom and £561 from the United States, practically 
the whole of the trade consisting of axes, crosscut, whip 
and circular saws, stationary and rack saw benches and 
simple planers. 

Burma is the market which appears most hopeful for 
Canadian logging machinery, one of the greatest indus- 
tries being the manufacture of teak for export. The 
average outturn of teak is about 300,000 tons or 180,- 
000,000 board feet a yeur, worth about $12,000,000 in 
the log at Rangoon in normal times. The logs, averag- 
ing one ton in weight and reaching a maximum of three 
tons, must be dragged on the average of three miles to 
streams. This has up to the present been done by ele- 
phants, but their employment is fraught with diffi- 
culties. The price of elephants has risen in a decade 
from $1,300 to $2,600 each. They require great care 
and attention, can not be worked in the heat of the day, 
and only for eight months in the year, and when con- 
gregated in any number are subject to anthrax and other 
diseases. The average year’s work for an elephant is 
the skidding of 120 logs a distance of two miles, and 
its working life in logging is from ten to fifteen years. 

The large companies operating in teak and the Gov- 
ernment of Burma, which works large areas of teak 
forest, netting a profit of $40 a thousand feet board 
measure of timber cut, are desirous of introducing ma- 
chinery to supplement or replace the elephant. Logging 
donkeys have beer introduced from the United States, 
which while suitable for hauling logs over bad places in 
streams and handling timber in storage yards and around 
sawmills are not adapted to yarding in the forest. Nearly 
all logging in Burma is yet confined to areas distant 
from railroads. The high cost of elephant power and the 
shortage in the supply of elephants are leading operators 
to hope for the development of portable machines that 
will travel under their own power thirty or forty miles 
from a railroad for the work of yarding scattered tim- 
ber and hauling it to and down the streams. 

The forests cut over for teak produce one to two 
trees an acre, each tree averaging two and one-half logs 





WORKING EQUIPMENT 


of about one ton weight. An engine is desired that will 
travel under its own power and yard these scattered 
logs for distances of 300 to 1,000 feet. It should be as 
light as possible and labor being cheap it need not be 
equipped for using a haulback. The maximum weight 
of log to be hauled would be three tons. The ground is 
rough, but free from rocks or fallen timber. 

For hauling logs down stream from four to ten miles 
till a point is reached where the water will be high 
enough to float them, a type of engine is desired which 
can travel several miles under its own power. It should 
Po as light as possible and equipped with a haulback 

rum. 

The presence of elephants in the country, the fact 
that teak will float, and the high profits of working teak 
(operators net an average of $20 a thousand on taking 
out the logs) have delayed the construction of logging 
railways. There are, however, large areas of valuable 
hardwood timbers, averaging 10,000 to 20,000 feet an 
acre, in accessible country which can only be taken out 
by railroad. The total area of such hardwood forests 
in Burma and adjacent countries probably exceeds the 
original area of the hardwood forests in Canada and 
the United States combined. The timbers are not all 
known yet, but many species have been found valuable 
for construction purposes, furniture, high grade cabinet 
and coach work and other industrial uses. The develop- 
ment of these forests is under consideration by Govern- 
ment and private interests and will require such methods 
of logging, sawing and drying as have been developed 
in handling hardwoods in eastern Canada and the logs 
will have to be skidded to the railway by machinery. 

It is important that Canadian manufacturers of log- 
ging and sawmill machinery and equipment should keep 
in close touch with this situation during the next few 
years as the growing demand for good hardwood timber 
and the industrial awakening of India will bring about 
an excellent market in the hardwood forests of Burma. 
Manufacturers on the Pacific Coast are most favorably 
situated for this market, both on account of freight ad- 
vantages and because modifications of Pacific Coast 
machinery are most likely to suit the Burma demand. 
All the logging machinery used up to the present has 
been imported from the western United States. 





SECOND GROWTH TIMBER DOING SPLENDIDLY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 9.—Second growth timber 
is doing splendidly on cutover lands in northern Minne- 
sota, according to State Forester W. T. Cox, who has 
just returned from an extended inspection tour. ‘‘ For 
two weeks,’’ said Mr. Cox, ‘‘I traversed logged-over land 
—thousands of acres of it—covered with comparatively 
young trees, white, norway and jack pines. They range 
from trees thirty-five years old down to little seedlings, 
and are growing fast. They are the best evidence that 
Minnesota will ‘come back’ as a timber producing State. ’’ 
State forest rangers have been directed to make inven- 
tories of these tracts for statistical and scientific pur- 
poses, 


INTEREST GREAT IN ROUTING OF HIGHWAY 


OraNncE, Tex., Aug. 7—Great interest is being taken 
in Orange and in other cities of this immediate section 
in the routing of the southern transcontinental highway 
through these cities. A district meeting was held here 
last Tuesday, called by F. H. Farwell, chairman of the 
good roads committee of the local Board of Trade, at 
which were present representatives of Lake Charles, La., 
Beaumont, Port Arthur and Liberty, Tex. Resolutions 
adopted anticipate the sending of delegates to a State 
good roads convention that is to be held at San Antonio 
August 17, 18 and 19. 

The county judge and all county commissioners of 
this county, in addition to a strong delegation from the 
local Board of Trade, probably headed by Mr. Farwell, 
who is general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, will attend this convention. There will be a 





concerted effort on the part of representatives of South- 
east Texas to put forward the claims of this section for 
the transcontinental highway. A proportion of the Gov- 
ernment distribution for good roads purposes will also 
be sought in the building of necessary connecting links, 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 
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The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 
Common 


Maple 


750 M ft. of 5-4 
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For Quick 


SALE 


200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 M Ft..5-4 No. 3 Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 
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JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
— 








Bradley, 





BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 


We solicit “your Inquiries for 


White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


Miller & Company 


Mouldings 














Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawe a es never was in the lumber busi- 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fea collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.”’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, tod 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, L 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ness. He never wrote any wise 
sayings about us. 
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| White Pine 
: Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
ut 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 


NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears eS ie 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) Ne Sap, paraileledges 


—_ 
WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 


WISCONSIN _| 


TRANSFER BRAD 


6 in EXTRA 
































“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“‘Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 


300 M neiHerewoos Lath 
2 “fae et Maple Flooring c's’ 


We are prepared to quote you at- 


tractive prices on these items— 
for 4 diate shi 
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Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 











Good 








Value 





For Keen Buyers— 


400 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Birch. 
4Cas 44 “ “ 


1Car 10-4No.2C. & B. Soft Elm. 
Soft Elim. | 2Cars 44 “ “ 


r Wis. White Oak. 
3." (5-4 : 150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm. © 
1Car 8-4 ‘ i“ 500 M ft. 2x4 & wider A-L No. 3 Hem. 


This stock is all band sawed, good thickness, 
nice and dry, and can be shipped promptly. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 




















MOTOR TRUCKS HAVE A WIDE RANGE OF USES 





Advertising Value and Control of Neighboring Trade Among Their Advantages—Their 
Practicability in Forest Fire Fighting Conceded 





ADVERTISE DELIVERY OF LUMBER BY TRUCKS 


The Parsons Lumber Company, of Rockford, IIl., is 
among the wideawake retail dealers that appreciate 
the value of motor truck delivery of lumber. It recently 
purchased an additional motor truck and shortly after 
got out the following letter that was sent to all cus- 
tomers or prospects: 


You have received no letter recently from us. Doubtless 
you have wondered why we didn’t have more to say. Per- 
haps it was because we have been so busy delivering material 
to all parts of the city and surrounding country. Now we 
can talk, because we have added to our already efficient de- 
livery service one more Jeffery quick delivery truck, making 
it possible for us to handle more business promptly during 
each day. We knew you would be interested to know this. 

You have always had confidence in the quality of the 
goods which we sell, and have been served promptly, and we 
mean to continue to do things that will merit the confidence 
you have in us. 

Please telephone us whenever you want something deliv- 
ered quick, or whenever you want quotations on any building 
material. 

We thank you again for your patronage. 


This company also finds it easy to dispose of old stock 
and stock that does not come up to grade by making a 
list showing the price a thousand of the first class mate- 
rial and the bargain prices of the slightly damaged or 
used stock. In this manner it is possible to avoid any 
accumulation of stock that does not sell well and at the 
same time to avoid loss upon it. 





COMMENTS UPON USE OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR 
FOREST FIRE FIGHTING 

An investigation has brought to light considerable 
favorable comment upon the use of motor trucks and mo- 
tor vehicles in fighting forest fires in different sections of 
the country and shows the manner in which the new field 
is gradually being entered by the trucks. J. S. Holmes, 
State forester of North Carolina, says generally fire fight- 


’ ing has not reached the point in the State where motor 


trucks can be used, because money is not available for 
their purchase and because the roads in the mountains are 
so poor. He qualifies this statement, however, by saying 
that ordinary automobiles have been used in North Caro- 
lina both in transporting men to fight fires and in patrol 
work. One of the Federal patrolmen used a Ford all 
during the season last summer, and found that he could 
more effectively cover his district in this way than any 
other. He had to leave his machine occasionally to climb 
high points, but the roads in the district are so located 
that the mountain slopes are almost all visible from the 
roads, so that he was able to cover almost his entire dis- 
trict every day. 

E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, covering the Pacific coast States, 
writes as follows regarding the use of motor trucks in 
fighting forest fires: 

It seems to me that the practicability of motor trucks in 
forest fire work is wholly. a matter of local conditions. 
Where the unit of administration is small and the roads 
good, it should be a good thing. On the whole our terri- 
tory is too extended as well as too rough to insure having 
the trucks where they would be the most needed without 
keeping a prohibitive number. Regions where they would 
be the most useful are just the regions where we_ find 
transportation the easiest without them. However, I be- 
lieve in adapting to forest fire prevention, at least to the 
extent of thorough experiment, every device that promises 
greater efficiency. I have no doubt but there is already 
a field for motor trucks and that this field will be extended. 

Regarding Mr. Allen’s objection that in some districts 
the number of trucks necessary to cope effectively with 
fire fighting conditions would be prohibitive it is well to 
say that large and expensive motor trucks are. not always 
necessary. In fact, if the district rangers are equipped 
with light automobiles several comparatively low priced 
devices are on the market that will allow the conversion 
of the automobile into a trailer hauling machine that will 
haul loads of considerable weight and at the same time 
make good time. These trailers are not very expensive 
and could be installed at convenient points, loaded with 
tools and fire fighting equipment, so that as soon as a 
ranger locates a fire he can run his machine to the near- 
est trailer cache, attach it and be on his way to the fire 
in a very short time. These trailers can also be used to 
transport men_to a fire. P. S. Lovejoy, professor of for- 
estry at the University of Michigan, in an article on 
‘«The Cost of Forest Improvement Systems’’ in the June 
issue of Forestry Quarterly, deals at length with the 
economy and desirability of equipping every district 
ranger with a low priced automobile. Elaborating upon 
this it might be suggested that a better plan would be to 
provide light, rapid motor trucks, or else automobiles 
equipped to haul trailers. 

Secretary and Treasurer W. D. Humiston, of the North 
Idaho Forestry Association, writes that the four local fire 
associations of northern Idaho all use motor vehicles. 
Mr. Humiston continues: 

The Potlatch Timber Protective Association led the way 
some years ago with an Indian motorcycle for the use of 
its deputy chief fire warden in checking up patrolmen, 
issuing burning permits, for getting to fires quickly and 
in general running around. 

Later Ford runabouts (well strengthened and braced) 
were used and now Fords, with light, open delivery bodies, 
are used by all of our associations and are found to be 
entirely practical and reliable. 

None of our associations has bought larger trucks, al- 
though they would be good in certain localities. Their 
practicability would depend entirely on local conditions, 
which, of course, vary with each association. 

We carry men, tools, provisions and supplies with our 
rebuilt Fords and before the danger season comes we use 
them, without the delivery bodies, as ordinary runabouts and 


find a hundred uses for them. Unless chemical fire fighting 
apparatus were light enough to be taken off a motor truck 
and packed back iato the woods by men or pack animals I 
would not consider it practical for our use. 

I can not agree with your article in the July 22 issue 
that ‘a motor truck will go any place that a wagon will.” 
While that may be true in the East it is most emphatically 
not true in northern Idaho. However, motor trucks wiil 
be used more and more each year out here and they will 
play a very important part in the work of protecting the 
forests from fire. The ideal vehicle for such use must be 
exceptionally strong, have tremendous power and be as 
light as possible. 

I have one association in mind that could undoubtedly 
use a good 2-ton truck to advantage right now on a road 
35 miles long between the railroad and headquarters. 





TRUCKS USEFUL IN GETTING OUTSIDE 
, BUSINESS 


The George W. Smyth Lumber Company, of Beaumont, 
Tex., is finding motor trucks very useful in enabling it to 
do business in two towns in which the company has not 
opened regular yards. Nederland, ten miles from Beau- 
mont, and Port Neches, fourteen miles from Beaumont, 
are comparatively small towns but the company secures 
enough business from them to keep two motor trucks 
busy hauling lumber and builders’ supplies, most of the 
time. Two trips a day are made to Port Neches and 
three to Nederland, the trucks carrying four tons to the 
load. In figuring delivery charges the company adds 
only a small amount for the use of the truck to the actual 
cost of operation and in that way is able to land a 
number of bills that it could not handle otherwise. 

The company also has an office in Port Arthur that 
handles wall paper, paint and millwork, delivery of which 
is made in a five passenger Ford car running from Beau- 
mont. The motor trucks occasionally make the same trip 
to deliver special bills of lumber, though the company 
does not solicit lumber orders in Port Arthur. The ex- 
perience of this company is very interesting, illustrating 
as it does the practicability of establishing a complete 
retail yard in one town and then doing business in neigh- 
boring towns and the surrounding country with the aid 
of motor trucks. In this way a very considerable saving 
is made in the initial investment and it is not necessary 
to carry duplicate stocks in towns that are close together. 
Motor trucks also present a splendid means of securing 
business in the country where only small charges are 
made for delivery. The retail dealer many a time has 
lost the sale of a nice bill to a farmer because the farmer 
was too busy at the time to do the necessary hauling. 





HEAT SHOWS SUPERIORITY OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


The recent extreme wave of heat that swept the coun- 
try emphasized the advantages of motor truck delivery 
of lumber. In Chicago hundreds of horses died daily and 
thousands were prostrated by the heat, creating great 
difficulties in making deliveries. Chicago lumbermen re- 
port that their deliveries were made on schedule during 
this hot weather, but it is unquestionably true that 
teams were not capable of doing the normal amount of 
work and had to be nursed along to prevent prostration. 
On the other hand the cheerful motor truck plowed its 
way along with undiminished vigor, unaffected by heat, 
by the glare of the sun or any of the other causes that 
brought so much trouble to the teamsters. This empha- 
sizes one of the fine features of motor truck delivery, for 
rain, heat, cold nor any of the other tricks the weather 
man has up his sleeve to delay delivery by team has any 
effect upon the motor truck. 





BOOK ILLUSTRATES VARIED USES OF TRUCKS 


The Federal Motor Truck Company has issued a new 
Blue Book of Traffic that is unusual in that the many 
uses to which motor trucks can be put are illustrated pic- 
torally. Trucks being used in fifty-four lines of business 
are shown and not the least prominent among them are 
illustrations showing the use of motor trucks in the lum- 
ber industry. 





PLANT TO MANUFACTURE KEROSENE ENGINE 
TO BE BUILT 


The Field Motor Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., will” 


erect a one-story factory 50x100 feet as soon as negotia- 
tions for a tract of land are completed. A new process 
engine will be manufactured the distinctive feature of 
which will be the use of either kerosene or gasoline as fuel. 
The engine also has only two cranks and two connecting 
rods for four cylinders, a feature that is said to make it 
much lighter and easier to operate than the ordinary en- 
gine. Most of the motors already built have been used in 
tractors and, according to reports, have given satisfaction. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000. - 





MILL IS THREATENED BY FIRE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 8.—The Northland Pine 
Company’s ‘A’? mill in this city was threatened by fire 
which broke out mysteriously at 1 p. m. today, but which 
was almost immediately extinguished by the automatic 
sprinkler apparatus. A flywheel burst at the same time 
that the fire was discovered, and the sawmill proper was 
put out of commission. The loss from fire and water is 
small, but it is necessary to shut down the mill for repairs 
for about two weeks. The planing mill and other parts of 
the plant are not affected, and the company is not hamp- 
ered in any way as to the filling of orders. 
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CANADIANS WOULD CAPTURE AUSTRALIAN TRADE 


Officials Now Working to that End—Patriotism In- 
voked—Native Timbers’ Use Not Practicable 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PERTH, AUSTRALIA, June 20.—Three prominent Cana- 
dian officials reached Sydney a few days ago—H. R. 
Macmillan, chief forester of British Columbia; W. G. 
Miller, Government geologist of Ontario, and T. F. Suth- 
erland, chief inspector of mines. Their mission is to as- 
certain the opportunities of placing Canadian timbers on 
the oversea markets. In the course of an interview Mr. 
Maemillan is reported to have stated that he had a high 
opinion of Australia’s resources in timber and the pros- 
pects of building up a big export trade in them. Messrs. 
Miller and Sutherland’s principal object is mining. Ref- 
erence has already been made in these notes to the ef- 
fort of Canada to capture a good deal more of the Aus- 
tralian lumber business than has been her lot, and with 
the arrival of the chief forester of British Columbia the 
propaganda may be said to be in full swing. The highly 
flattering opinion of Mr. Macmillan about Australian 
timber lacks sincerity and looks too much like an eleventh- 
hour conversion to be accepted without reserve, for up to 
date precious little Australian timber has found its way 
to Canada—in fact a good deal less than has gone even to 
the United States. 

The crux of the matter is of course the desire now wide- 
spread through the British Empire for closer relationship 
in business, and the plea of patriotism is going to be 
pressed forward for all it is worth. No one, and least 
of all Australians, will oppose this blindly, but settled 
conditions, especially when they have long proved mutu- 
ally beneficial, are not likely to be much disturbed even 
on the plea of patriotism. To take one line only, that of 
Oregon, this lumber plays such an important part in all 
building concerns of Australia that the chance of its los- 
ing its position can be written down as remote, but in- 
fluences are already at work to displace it, if not with 
Canadian woods, then with some one or other of the Aus- 
tralian woods, messmate, for instance, and deputations 
are even now waiting on ministerial heads to effect the 
change. While it is true that messmate is a good light 
timber compared with many Australian hardwoods, it is 
safe to say that it is neither available in large enough 
quantities to meet the demand nor is it ever likely to find 
favor as a substitute for Oregon to any appreciable ex- 
tent. But, of course, it suits certain political elements to 
raise the ery of home products in preference to anything 
imported. Just now that sort of thing is rather rife in 
Australia, and the war is being made good use of. 

By all means a country should first be loyal to itself, 
and the United States would be among the first to en- 
dorse the policy if Australia decided to exclude all lum- 
bers if she were convinced it would be to her advantage 
and her people did not suffer by it, but that presupposes 
that Australia had the right sort of substitute to meet 
the case, which she has not. It has too often been proved 
that her hardwoods, unless long seasoned, when they be- 
come expensive and difficult to work, are ill-adapted to 
many parts of a building, such as rafters, and roofing 
generally, as the shrinkage sooner or later leads to con- 
siderable cracking of ceilings and walls. For light build- 
ings like cottages Australian hardwoods are used widely, 
in many cases right through, but in large buildings the 
roofing timbers are invariably of imported lumbers, 
mainly Oregon, for the reasons already stated. But even 
in cottages the shrinkage is sometimes so great as to dis- 
figure rooms in a very few months. For flooring, paving, 
ties ete. many of the Australian hardwoods are without 
compeer, but even flooring has to be seasoned twelve 
months before being laid. While Canada may succeed in 
securing some of the Australian lumber business, the most 
probable development at present is a larger use of Aus- 
tralian lumber until it is proved that it is not adapted for 
all purposes and like messmake is too scarce to be used 
for general building purposes. 

The State sawmills of Western Australia have practi- 
cally ceased work, so much sawn lumber having accumu- 
lated and there being absolutely no chance of shipping 
it away that further production was impossible. Finan- 
cial considerations, too, have had weight with the Gov- 
ernment. Despite their rosy accounts of success, it is 
undeniable that this sawmilling venture, partly through 
ignorance of the business and the ‘‘ca’- canny’’ policy of 
the unionists who have done the work, but mainly through 
a shortage of funds, has been a losing proposition 
right from the start. So impressed is the Govern- 
ment with the failure of its venture that it has within the 
last few days turned a deaf ear to a big deputation of 
trades unionists of Perth to open a retail yard in the 
city. To stock such a yard the Government would have 
to haul its scantlings 150 miles, whereas private lumber 
firms with yards in the city have their mills within 25 
miles. Burdened with high costs of production through 
inflated wages and loafing workers, the Government 
would have the greater railroad freight to contend with 
and simply could not make a city retail yard pay. Like 
their unionist supporters, they are beginning to appre- 
ciate a bit ‘‘ca’- canny’’ themselves. 





BRITISH MARKET REPORTS WEAK DEMAND 


Orrawa, Ont., Aug. 7—A report on the Glasgow tim- 
ber market for Canadian wood has been received by the 
Trade and Commerce Department from Commissioner 
Lithgow in that city. It is as follows: 


. QUEBEC WANEY BOARDWooD—Stocks have increased, but the 
inquiry is very limited, being next to nil. 


QUEBEC RED PINE—The stock is nil as regards timber. The 
small stock of deals is sufficient for the present demand. 

QuEBEC 0AK—The stock is very much reduced. High prices 
can be obtained for first-class parcels. 

QUEBEC BLM—The stocks are light and values rule high, 
Good parcels would meet with ready sale. 

AsH—The stock is not heavy, but quite ample for the 
demand. Quotations are: 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per cubic foot 
for first-class parcels of logs and from 4s. to 6s. for planks 
and boards, according to quality and specification. 

BircH—tThe stock is light and demand at present prices 
is weak. Quotations are: Logs, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Planks, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. per cubic foot. 


QUEBEC YELLOW PINE DEALS—Stocks are much heavier and 
mostly in brokers’ hands. The demand is very restricted and 
shippers’ prices are not easily obtained. Quotations are: 
Firsts, boards, 6s. to 7s.; regulars, 6s. to 6s. 3d.; undersized, 
4s. 9d. to 5s. Seconds, boards and regulars, 5s. to 5s. 6d.; 
undersized, 4s. to 4s. 3d. ‘Thirds, boards and regulars, 4s. to 
4s, 6d. ; undersized, 3s. 8d. to 3s. 10144d. Fourths, boards and 
regulars, 3s. 9d. to 4s.; undersized, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 7d. Good 
sidings, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d; all per cubic foot, according to 
specification. 

QUEBEC SPRUCE DEALS—The stock is much increased, but 
the demand has fallen off. Quotations are: inches and 


up, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 2d; 8-inch and under, 3s. 5d. to 3s. 9d. per 
cubic foot. 


LOWER PORT PINE AND SPRUCE DEALS—This stock is also 


heavier, and quotations are: 9-inch and up, 3s. 8d. to 4s.; 
6- to 8-inch, 3s. 3d. to 3s. Td. per cubic foot. 


NORFOLK EXPORTS SHOW CONSTRUCTIVE GAIN 


July Records Exceed Those of Last Year in Volume— 
Do Not Meet June Traffic 





NorFoLk, Va., Aug. 7.—Lumber exports through the 
port of Norfolk during July, 1916, were over twice as 
large as the same month in 1915 so far as the number of 
feet is concerned but the same ratio will not apply to the 
valuation of the shipments. As compared to June, 1916, 
exports of forest products through Norfolk during July 
were just about half as large. Forest products exported 
through Newport News, Va., during July, 1916, were con- 
siderably less than in 1915 and while somewhat behind 
June, 1916, in the number of feet forwarded, the value 
of this year’s shipments was greater. 


Exports of Lumber and Forest Products Through 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., July, 1916 
Port of Norfolk Value 
July 1— 38,000 feet spruce lumber (Genoa, Italy)..$ 5,958 
3— 138,000 feet walnut lumber (London) 


re eierata 08 
5—180,000 feet*ash lumber (Liverpool)....... 10,264 
11— 24,000 feet walnut lumber (London)...... 2,921 
64,000 feet ash lumber ...... abe erbte'ccisvaeve 4,291 

125,000 feet cypress lumber ............0. 6,484 

+ 34,000 feet poplar lumber ............... 1,750 
19,000 feet cottonwood lumber ........... 1,414 
18—348,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)........ 12,878 
40,000 T6ct: TICKOry TORS... 6c ccsc cc cccccee 1,140 

69,000 feet cottonwood lumber .......... 4,091 

177,000 feet poplar lumber ..%<......e-c.e% 4,736 

17,000 feet cypress lumber .............. 774 

14,000 feet basswood lumber ............ 540 


155,000 feet spruce lumber ............... 


7,645 
19— 51,000 feet spruce lumber (Genoa, Italy).. 2,553 
Port of le gs News 








July 3— 32,000 feet oak lumber (Rotterdam)...... 1,484 
7— 20,000 feet white pine lumber (London)... 80 
32,000 feet .cypress lumber .............. 388 
81,000 feet walnut lumber .............. 13,605 
18— 5,000 feet hickory logs (Glasgow)....... 142 
DRE e OS BUGOME We cole eck cc acs ¢- 60.06% e.n'ee 1,702 

UC, OOR fOGE ORK TOMER «6 odic cases tice scc : 
29— 9,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)........ 552 

Comparative Statement of Exports, July, 1915 and 1916 
No. M feet ee = 

Port of Norfolk 1915 1916 1915 1916 
0 2 eee 283 348 $23,535 $12,878 
Poplar lumber ......... 120 211 6,500 6,486 
Walnut lumber ........ 123 37 10,280 4,001 
Basswood lumber ...... 10 14 840 540 
yh a 9 244 720 14,555 
HM TINDER © 85035 ops ss ss 12 aes re 
SE UCG WUNUOR 6c gcssecs 0s Ue” ere 16,156 
Cypreds HIMNDEP 0.665655 60 Pie?) Yexiwee 7,258 
Cottonwood lumber ..... ... ee, sic cerae 5,505 
EUIONOPY TORS ooo hes ee dele Se 4) awe 1,140 
EAN o.sioe.ewiegini ese 557 «1,368 $42,235 $68,519 

Port of Newport News 

A TAO se 66 59 67-0 soe 275 58 $22,920 $ 2,823 
Poplar lumber ......... 97 aay eee wae, 
Walnut lumber ........ 79 81 6,560 13,605 
Chestnut lumber ..-.... 12 Sa oo eee 
Gum Tamper «6.668 csc 12 o's: SG + aes 
White pine lumber...... ... Ei 980 
eae ITEM Rina d.0-6.<ig's! s0% Set a iw 1,388 
POM ONES 6-606 p'ace'u'6 ene. Vexov0 er 142 
WG SOON a5 cb eie cies el eiece Og eS Deans 1,702 
ORNs <0 nae > 475 196 $35,575 $20,640 





TELLS BUSINESS MEN OF OPPORTUNITIES IN 
BRAZIL 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Richard P. Momsen, vice 
consul for the United States at Rio de Janeiro, has been 
in Boston the last few days enthusing members of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and all kinds of business 
men, from lumbermen to makers of patent asphalt shin- 
gles, with the glowing opportunities for building up their 
export trade in Brazil. Last Friday he held a big con- 
ference at the Chamber of Commerce and Saturday he 
met merchants and manufacturers at the Custom House. 
Mr. Momsen declares that any American business man 
who has dealings with Brazilian merchants could more 
than double his trade if he would study carefully the ex- 
act needs, opinions and practices of their buyers in the 
big Brazilian market. 

He is appealing to those he met in Boston to estab- 
lish better and more intimate trade relations with the 
merchants and manufacturers of Brazil. Primarily, he 
is up north to boom the aims and purposes of a Chamber 
of Commerce which within the last six months has been 
organized in Rio de Janeiro by American merchants and 
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CARRE 


‘CO.,LTD. 


New Orleans, La. 


Yellow Pine 
alah aetele i 
MILLS : 


New Orleans, La., | Lacombe, La. 








Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








We Know How to fill orders for Yard 
Stock to insure you the best 


We Know value and want to prove it on 


/ Yellow Pine Lumber 


Our timber is as fine timber as grows and is still untap- 
ped. This insures you lumber live and full of strength. 


Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Tex. 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











(ae Chaloner & Co.) 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address. ““ CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sT elecode. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialy | AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 

















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and qeanesonigane.| es a 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, woo 

and fe pits industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.2 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumper Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





yy Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
Mb This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


- The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried. Plastering Lath. 


ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 














Stop Here 


If you want the best in ‘ 


N.C. Pine ci=" 


ie 
Sed “e Roofers 
, 3 Long and Shortleaf 
3 2 YELLOW PINE 
Car and Cargo Shipments. Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 











11865| The Pioneers 1916 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
North Carolina Pine p 
Southern White Cedar Products | 














Watson- Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











manufacturers of that city. Its membership, at present 
over 100, is restricted to Americans in that part of South 
America and its purpose is to collect and furnish reliable 
trade information throughout Brazil and States bordering 
thereon. This information will be furnished at first hand 
to members of the new chamber and also to merchants 
and manufacturers in all the great centers of the United 
States, either directly or through the codperation of local 
Chambers of Commerce. To place this information in a 
concrete form, so that all who run may read, the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce at Rio de Janeiro purposes to 
publish a magazine which will deal especially with 
Brazilian trade, its condition, growth and especially the 
opportunities afforded American merchants and manu- 
facturers. 





MOVEMENT OF LARGE ORDERS BEGINS 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 7—Movement of orders aggregat- 
ing 8,000,000 feet of sawn timbers, about 5,000,000 feet 
of which have been cut—some as long as eighteen months 
ago—has begun from this port. The timber is for a firm 
at Antwerp, Belgium, and is to move to various European 
ports. About 500,000 feet is being loaded on the barges 
Tennessee Girl and Duke for towage to Galveston, where 
it will be forwarded in parcels via steamer. The British 
steamship Wingate, with capacity for 1,500,000 feet, is 
scheduled to arrive here Saturday and will take a solid 
cargo of this timber. Other vessels are expected to re- 
port soon for further shipments of these timbers. 

The steamship San Ramon, formerly of San Francisco, 
but recently purchased by the Rainwater Lumber Com- 
pany and to be operated between Gulf coast ports and 
Central and South America, completed loading here to- 
day, its cargo being approximately 1,300,000 superficial 
feet. Half of this was shipped in from Louisiana mills 
and discharged direct from cars to boat. The boat will 
leave tomorrow for Colon, Panama, its cargo being con- 
signed to the Government for Panama Canal use. It 
consists principally of 2x6-inch, dressed four sides. 

The steamship Mercator, clearing from here August 
2 for Tampico, Mexico, was given extraordinary dispatch, 
taking its cargo of 501,000 feet, making clearance and 
putting to sea within 47 hours of its arrival. 

The schooner Doane, loaded a week ago for Kingston, 
Jamaica, is scheduled to sail tomorrow, with a cargo of 
342,000 feet from Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 

Total exports for the week amounted to 2,643,000 feet. 





EASTERN LUMBER CHARTER RATES MODERATE 


Export Cargo Figures Lessened—Boston Vigorously 
Seeks Foreign Trade 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Rates on lumber charters 
have moderated a little this week, judging from a char- 
ter just closed for a cargo of 1,350,000 feet of lumber to 
Buenos Aires. The American bark Windrush, changed 
from British registry two years ago, will carry the cargo 
at $40 a thousand feet, and the vessel has just come up 
the harbor to load at Little Mystic. The last quotation 
for a lumber voyage from Boston to Buenos Aires was 
$45 a thousand feet, paid to the Swedish bark Maori- 
lands, which sailed from Boston a few days ago with 
about 1,000,000 feet, largely white pine. Previous to the 
Maorilands charter, however, the highest rate announced 
was $40, which the Windrush will get. This means $54,- 
000 for the owners of the bark. 

There has been much more ‘‘snap’’ lately to the in- 
quiry for lumber from the Argentine and local compa- 
nies are in receipt of private advices that the financial 
situation there is much improved. A suggestion from 
the Department of Commerce special agents’ reports, 
that American lumbermen should start an advertising 
campaign in the other South American countries which 
are not now buying so freely as Argentina, has aroused 
interest among Boston exporters and it is possible that 
some concerted action along that line may be taken. One 
suggestion is that the regular lumber export firms should 
not go it alone, but should -interest the manufacturers 
of special wood products here in New England in such 
a campaign, since the report states that there is an open- 
ing in the South American nations of the northern coast 
for developing trade in furniture, matches, box shooks, 
sash, doors and blinds ete. This would lessen individual 


expense and the results would be quite as efficacious, it is. 


thought. 

Another foreign market in which Boston lumber ex- 
porters have become interested lately is Australia. In- 
quiries in hand from that country include requests for 
samples, quotations and discounts on three-ply veneers 
in ash, oak, mahogany and other high class hardwoods. 

The first large shipment of mahogany to arrive here in 
more than a year from Frontera, Mexico, was brought in 
Monday on the Danish steamship Gulfare. It was 926 
logs, containing about 500,000 feet, for the Palmer & 
Parker Company, the well known hardwood lumber con- 
cern of 103 Medford Street, Charlestown. 

Another big shipment of woodpulp was brought in this 
week from Christiana by the Danish motorship Califor- 
nian, which was held up by British warships and com- 
pelled to visit Kirkwall while its cargo was examined and 
its mail for America seized. The shortage of newsprint 
paper resulting from the abnormally heavy demand has 
caused a brisk inquiry for woodpulp and New England 
manufacturers and importers are able to maintain very 
profitable prices. 

One of the most interesting lumber arrivals in Boston 
harbor for many weeks was the barge Newark, which got 
in yesterday from Jacksonville, Fla., with 600,000 feet 
of southern pine for the George McQuesten Company. 
This is because the barge was towed by the famous tug 
Three Friends, which Captain ‘‘ Johnnie’? O’Brien made 
internationally notorious with his exploits in running the 


Spanish blockade and landing at Cuban ports munition: 
of war for the Cuban rebels. The barge was forced to 
put into Brunswick, Ga., for slight repairs while on the 
way here, and after it has unloaded its longleaf yellow 
pine timbers at the McQuesten wharf it will be dry- 
docked for careful examination before putting to sea 
again. Barges are becoming the regular thing now for 
bringing southern pine to Boston, because of the short- 
age of schooners. 

Three New England-owned sailing vessels, which might 
have been available for overseas lumber charters, will now 
have to hug the three-mile limits of the neutral United 
States waters. They are the schooners Oakley C. Curtis 
and Fannie Palmer, owned by J. 8. Winslow & Co., Port 
land, Me., and the schooner Clara Davis, owned by C. A. 
Davis, Somerset, Mass. Why they should be blacklisted 
by the British Government is not announced, but it is 
understood that they would be promptly confiscated if 
caught outside of American waters by a British warship. 





EXPORT MOVEMENT IS. LIGHT 


New Or.EANS, La,, Aug. 7—The export movement 
was light for the week ended last Saturday. Less than 
the usual number of vessels were cleared and few of the 
outbound ships’showed lumber shipments on their mani- 
fests. The lumber and timber movement totaled ap- 
proximately 1,174,000 feet, exclusive of the following 
items in which board measure was not stated: 4,167 
pieces pine; 810 bundles pine; 903 pieces white pine; 
586 pieces and 379 bundles gum; 511 bundles oak, 720 
bundles hickory; 9,352 bundles ash. There also were 
moved 27,140 bundles box shooks; 4,150 bundles staves; 
385 bundles heading; 4,150 bundles and 34,603 pieces 
staves. Shipments coastwise to New York included 200,- 
000 feet lumber, 38,216 bundles box material, 3,849 cross- 
ties and four cars staves. The bulk of the exports went 
to Central American and West Indian destinations. 
Havre got the white pine parcel and Liverpool and 
Copenhagen booked the parcel movement of hardwoods 
noted. 

The market situation is reported little changed. De- 
mand is light on the whole, though the Cuban market is 
active and Canal shipments continue. A half dozen sail- 
ing vessels are in port, all of which it is understood will 
load lumber or staves or both for European destina- 
tions, two each being destined for Barcelona and Oporto 
respectively. 

Something of a sensation was created here last Satur- 
day when Governor Pleasant requested the resignations 
of all the members of the New Orleans Dock Board, in- 
dicating his purpose to make a clean sweep. The resigna- 
tions were forwarded the same day, but the board mem- 
bers joined in a letter protesting against a total change 
of its personnel, pointing out that the board was in 
charge of construction and development work to cost 
several millions, which is still incomplete, and that some 
of the old members should be retained to familiarize the 
newcomers with the details of the work, plans and out- 
standing contracts. Today representatives of various 
local commercial organizations held an executive session 
to discuss a proposal to file a joint protest against the 
clean sweep. Word comes from Baton Rouge tonight, 
however, that the Governor has ‘‘done did it,’’ appoint- 
ing the following members to the board: A. Dumser, 
O. P. Green, Thomas J. Kelly, B. B. Hans and Dr. 
Edward 8S. Kelly. Messrs. Dumser and Kelly served on 
the dock board some years ago, before the construction 
of the great public cotton warehouses and public grain 
elevator was planned or undertaken. The others are 
newcomers in the strict sense of the term. Resignations 
of all members of the Orleans Parish Levee Board have 
been requested also, according to report, and a clean 
sweep of that body is predicted. 

Citizens of Gulfport have appealed to the War Depart- 
ment and to Representative Harrison, congressman from 
the Gulfport district, to have the Government dredges 
get busy on the Gulfport channel, which is said to have 
shoaled up somewhat, possibly as a result of the recent 
storm. The dredge assigned to Gulfport service has 
been tied up at Mobile for several months, it is reported. 

At a regular meeting last Wednesday night, the dock 
board reached an agreement whereby the Dumaine Street 
dock, with a river frontage of 450 feet, will be com- 
pletely reconstructed. The money,to finance the improve- 
ment, about $225,000, will be advanced without interest 
by the Southern Pacific Steamship Company, which is 
to have the use of the dock. Ten percent of the port 
charges paid by its ships will be applied to the repayment 
of the loan every year until it is extinguished. 





SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET IS LETHARGIC 


Mositz, Aua., Aug. 7.—There have been some changes 
in the interior market during the last week or two, the 
demand for some grades having improved very materially. 
There is more demand for car decking, No. 1 common 
flooring and dimension stuff, the prices for which have 
improved. 

The South American market is lethargic and there is 
at present no demand from that quarter, this condition 
being attributed to a falling freight market. 

It is not believed that the dead and down timber of the 
July 5 storm will have any influence upon either the in- 
terior or export markets. While a small percentage of it 
may be saved it is believed that the bulk of it will be lost; 
however, there are reports of several portable sawmills 
already being at work in certain sections. Many of the 
mills in this and contiguous districts are reported to be 
still idle. 

The July report of Harbormaster Norville shows that 
there was an increase in tonnage at this port during that 
month of 10,703 tons over the record for June. There 
were forty-six arrivals during the-month—one less than for 
June. The total tonnage for July was 57,984, distributed 
as follows: Twenty-five steamships foreign bound, 36,065 
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tons; eight coastwise steamers, 10,523 tons; three square- 
rigged vessels, 3,997 tons; eight schooners, 4,497 tons; 
two barges, 2,907 tons. 





MAY ESTABLISH SAVANNAH-HAVANA STEAM- 
SHIP LINE 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 8.—A cargo of lumber is to. be 
shipped from Savannah to Cuba as a result of a business 
trip to that republic by J. A. Stow, of the Hirsch Lum- 
ber Company. The lumber, valued at approximately 
$15,000, will be shipped about September 1. A steamer 
has already been chartered. 

While in Havana Mr. Stow held a number of confer- 
ences with representative business men relative to the 
possibilities of the establishment of a line of direct 
steamers between Savannah and Havana. As a result 
he brought back the guaranty of one firm alone to take 
one thousand tons of grain a month should the line be 
established. This is exclusive of the lumber and other 
material that would be shipped by such a line. 

The proposition will be submitted shortly to the Ocean 
Steamship Company in the hope of interesting it to the 
extent of placing two of its steamers on that run. Fig- 
ures and statistics on the situation and need of a direct 
steamship line between Savannah and Havana are now 
being compiled and will shortly be submitted to the 
Ocean Steamship Company. 





NEW VESSEL TO ENGAGE IN MAHOGANY 
TRADE ‘ 


Batu, Me., Aug. 7.—The four-masted schooner C. C. 
Mengel, jr., was launched last Thursday at the Perey & 
Small yard, to engage in the mahogany trade between 
the west coast of Africa and Pensacola, Fla. The ves- 
sel is owned by C. C. Mengel & Bros. Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. This new recruit for the lumber trade is 184 
feet long, 38 feet beam, 14.9 feet depth of hold, meas- 
ures 844 tons gross and has about 1,350 tons carrying 
capacity. Another vessel of the same size and model is 
in’ frame at the Perey & Small yard for the same com- 
pany, and it will be christened the Samuel C. Mengel, 
after a son of the company’s president. This vessel 
will also have auxiliary steam power with twin screws. 

The keel has been laid for a large four-masted schooner 


in the yard of R. L. Bean at Camden, Me., where the 
George W. Wells, first of the world’s six-masted schoon- 
ers, was constructed. Others of the same type are to 
follow. After a long period of idleness, the R. L. Bean 
wooden yard is now rushed with work and has contracts 
which will require three years for completion. 

Similar reports come from all the one-time famous 
wooden shipyards along the Maine coast, which already 
this season have bought more lumber than during the 
previous five years, and will require still larger quan- 
tities in coming months. 





AUSTRALIA’ MAY REVIVE SHIPBUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY 


Sypney, N. S., Aug. 7—Lumber interests are discuss- 
ing the announcement that plans are afoot to develop 
some important wooden shipbuilding plants here, in the 
effort to relieve the present acute shortage of ocean 
tonnage. Marine transportation recently has become a 
matter of vital importance to Canada. With the great 
ocean transportation demands and conditions which have 
caused tonnage rates for freight as well as the value of 
ships to jump as high as five to fifteen times their ordi- 
nary values Canada is finding it almost impossible to 
obtain bottoms to carry its goods, except when the 
cargoes are made up of materials wanted by Great 
Britain. There are now several wooden yards building 
vessels up to 25 tons, for fishing and pleasure craft, 
but it has been some years since shipbuilding was an im- 
portant industry here, when wooden ships were the rule. 
Sydney has many advantages for shipbuilding, as this 
is one of the finest harbors in the world and is situated 
nearer. than any other Australian port to the important 
commercial centers of the United States. While native 
woods would be used so far as possible, oak, hemlock and 
longleaf yellow pine from the United States also would 
be required in large quantities. 
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THE Furniture Journal has discovered a new wood 
working occupation. It relates that a colored man was 
brought into court on a minor charge, and the judge, 
upon asking the prisoner’s occupation, was informed: 
‘*Well, sah, jedge, I’se a worm hole borer in an antique 
furniture shop.’’ 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER“ 








ISSUES BOOKLET DESCRIBING DRY KILNS 


The Standard Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has issued an interesting booklet describing the 
type of kiln it manufactures and containing a partial 
list of users together with a number of testimonials 
that will prove of interest to lumbermen contemplating 
the installation of dry kilns. 





COMPANY IS FORMED TO HANDLE RUSSIAN 
TRADE 

The firm of R. Martens & Co. (Inc.), of New York, 
has been enjoying a rapidly increasing business with 
Russian firms. So great has been this increase and so 
large are the possibilities for future business that a sub- 
sidiary corporation, the Russia Trade Corporation of 
America, was recently organized to handle the business 
in the tionmechanical lines. The parent company will 
continue to handle all machinery business. 


whose products are handled the names and addresses of 
the Russian buyers. An organization of this kind neces- 
sarily takes a great deal of time and money to build 
up and is in the position to give manufacturers thinking 
of engaging in the Russian trade excellent advice and 
service.. Manufacturers who desire further information 
can secure it by addressing the Russia Trade Corpora- 
tion of America, Maritime Building, 8 and 10 Bridge 
Street, New York. 


BRAKING DEVICE IS PROVING SATISFACTORY 

After four years of use under the most exacting con- 
ditions the Barienger brake, manufactured by the Ryther 
& Pringle Company, of Carthage, N. Y., a device to as- 
sist heavily loaded sleighs in descending hills and moun- 
tain roads, has demonstrated that it is a wonderful help 
and cost reducer’ in winter logging. As shown in the 
illustration, the brake consists of four cast iron grooved 
sheaves mounted horizontally and turning on large steel 
posts extending through the 

















frame of the machine. The 
lowering of the load by steel 
cable is controlled by the up- 
right brake handles. Right 
angle turns can be made by 
setting up roller posts at the 
point at which the turn is to 
be made. In operation the 
brake requires 100 feet more 
of 5-inch cable than the 
length of the hill and it is 
impossible for slipping to 
occur. One company using 
the brake has devised a 
scheme that allows the loads 
of logs to be let down the 
hill without horses and at 








BARIENGER BRAKING DEVICE FOR ae Seer 
ha 


Frank G. Bolles, formerly manager of the International 
Trade, of Chicago, has been made vice president of the 
new company and will have immediate charge of its 
affairs. Already several offices have been opened in the 
most important Russian trade centers and others will be 
opened until the entire field is covered. Native sales- 
men, specialists in their respective lines, will be employed 
and a permanent, reliable sales force will be built up in 
Russia so that as soon as a contract is signed with the 
Russia Trade Corporation a fully equipped and efficient 
organization familiar with trade conditions in the selling 
territory will be placed at the disposal of the manufac- 
turer. Another advantage to manufacturers in dealing 
through either the R. Martens company or the Russia 
Trade Corporation is that it is the policy of both com- 
panies to retain the name of the manufacturer upon the 
goods sold. Any manufacturer that becomes dissatisfied 
with the service may withdraw with the full assurance 
that he can go direct to the Russian buyer and continue 
the sale of the product, as its market and name has al- 
ready been established in the mind of the buying public. 
The companies also will agree to furnish to manufacturers 


the same time to draw up the 
empty sleighs. 

By employing Barienger 
brakes the logger is enabled to make a considerable sav- 
ing in the construction of the road as the brake operates 
to best advantage where the road is steepest. Taking 
advantage of this feature it is possible to make the roads 
shorter than is the case where easy grades have to be 
selected for horses.: The brake also eliminates the -ne- 
cessity of sanding the roads, or covering with hay, and 
causes the sleigh shoes to last considerably longer be- 
cause of the lack of friction and makes for a large 
saving in labor costs.. Because the load can not slip 
the brake insures the life of both driver and teams. The 
team is relieved of the weight of the load in going down 
hill and so is in good shape for pulling at the bottom 
of the hill or for the return trip to the top. The com- 
pany is getting out some literature that will be of inter- 
est to loggers generally and all will be well repaid who 
write for it. 


LOADS OF LOGS DOWN- 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912, 





















A trade name 
to endure as 
has our 


“Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine” 
must have back 
of it a product 
possessed of 
more than ordi- 
nary merit. 


To the experi- 
enced eye of 
the lumberman 
whoappreciates 
the importance 
of good timber, 
we present this 
photo of our 
timber without 
comment. 


Throughout our 
operations quality 
is given first con- 


We want you to 
acquaint yourself 
with our facilities 
and organization 
and to give us an 
opportunity of 
proving to you that 
we can supply you 
with a quality of yard 


sideration. We 
have spared no ef- 
fort to maintain 
the highest efficiency, 
and as a result of this 
watchfulness we are 
privileged to count 


among our steady cus- stock that will meet 
tomers hundreds of the the requirements of 
best dealers along the your trade in every 
coast. way. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


Sif also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
iPS ES, complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 














reosoted 


Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 
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Sautewn CYOSS 1 1es 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS ‘ 
eye round and Hewn 
l ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















Long Leaf ‘ 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill 
L Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd, fonce‘ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 

















The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 5.—Fir manufacturers of Ore- 

gon and Washington are pretty generally closed down one 
day a week during June and July to relieve the market 
overproduction, and as a result mill output was kept a little 
nearer to the demand that came during those months. It is 
evident, however, that there must be still further and con- 
tinued curtailment during August until such a time as orders 
show a greater increase than is now evidenced. This is the 
first Saturday in August and a good many mills are idle 
today, according to reports received from the Willamette 
Valley, Columbia River, the two Harbors, and Puget Sound 
mill points, although not so many were closed as during June 
and July. The need of further curtailment is becoming 
more plain, and the remainder of the month will without 
doubt show greater curtailment than was brought about 
during June and July. 
_ This week’s reports of orders received by the mills report- 
ing to the information bureau of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association show an increased volume of orders for 
yard stock received, which is an encouraging sign. It shows 
the dealers bought somewhat more heavily last week than 
for several weeks past. 

Local railroad men fear that the threatened railroad strike 
will become an actuality and that the transportation of the 
country will be tied up. ‘They maintain that the railroads 
can not yield to the demands of the strikers and that the 
employees are apparently firm in their stand. There has ap- 
parently been a feeling among business men, buyers and 
shippers that the strike will be settled without a walkout, 
but railroad men are pessimistic. It would seem that buyers 
would be eager to get stocked up in advance of any tie-up of 
the roads in order to protect themselves, but such has not 
been the case. They have evidently been lulled into a sense 
of security by the extent of such a tieup and while the 
volume of business during the midsummer season is good 
for the time of year, there has been no abnormal spurt 
brought about by the threatened strike. 

Conditions in the coastwise trade have brightened and the 
movement in lumber is getting back toward normal, being 
handled on the open shop basis. This will relieve -the situa- 
tion at the cargo shipping mills. The log market of Puget 
Sound is dependent on the tidewater mills for its outlet and 
improvement among these mills, a large percentage of which 
are heavy cargo shippers, should have a good effect on the log 
market which is off about $1 from prices prevailing thirty to 
sixty days ago. The principal loggers are studying the situ- 
ation with a view to determine whether to open the camps 
August 15 or to delay until the first of the following moath. 

The Chinook Lumber & Shingle Company, this city, which 
for many years has conducted a general wholesale lumber and 
shingle business, has gradually developed a business for high 
grade shingles, devoting more and more time to the shingle 
end of the business. Will E. Howard, head of this concern, 
is a shingle specialist. He is a firm believer in giving the 
trade what it wants and realizes that a perfect shingle is 
virtually the demand of the dealers. With this idea in mind 
he is marketing personally inspected premium shingles under 
his own brands. He has been successful in securing the sup- 
ply of these high grade shingles and finds a ready market for 
them in territory where they have been introduced. Mr. 
Howard says that the solution of the shingle problem with 
the a is the production of the high grade 
article. 

E. B. Roy, one of the pioneer shingle wholesalers of the 
Pacific coast, but who retired and remained out of the 
business for eight years, again entered the business a few 
months ago. Mr. Roy says he finds that a large part of the 
available cedar timber has been cut off and he predicts the 
time is coming when shingles will be manufactured from fir 
timber. 

E. H. Schafer, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, this city, arrived in Seattle this week 
from a swing around the circuit of the eastern and middle 
western States. Speaking of conditions as viewed from this 
trip Mr. Schafer said he found such hot weather that nobody 
was willing to discuss business in a spirited way. He says 
there are a number of influences tending to make buyers hold 
back. Among them are the impending railroad strike, the 
crops and the attitude of big business toward the coming 
presidential election. Mr. Schafer looks for little change in 
conditions for the near future. He said in talking with 
railroad employees that they were of the opinion that the 
vote would be about 90 percent in favor of a walkout. 

The situation with the strike of the longshoremen has very 
much improved. Word comes that lumber is again moving 
in San Francisco. This will relieve the condition among 
the coastwise shipping mills of the Northwest, many of which 
had their docks congested with lumber. In Seattle despite 
the rioting and fighting among the strikers and nonunion 
men the latter have taken care of the work on the water 
front in a satisfactory manner. Between July 1 and 22 
83,233 cargoes were handled in Seattle; 2,883 of these cargoes 
were handled by independent workers and 350 by union men. 
There is practically no trouble being experienced at the mills 
in loading lumber. Mill hands are handling the lumber on 
the docks and the crews are taking care of it aboard ship. 

James R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., is spending several 
weeks in Seattle, taking his usual midsummer vacation in the 
Puget Sound country as the guest of his son-in-law, E. H. 
Schafer, president of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Seattle. Mr. Moorehead, as usual, is 
filled with optimism and good cheer, yet he says that the 
exceedingly warm weather in the middle West the last few 
weeks has seriously injured crops in many localities and he 
is somewhat doubtful about the fall demand for lumber from 
retail yards, although the eastern country is generally quite 
prosperous because of the activity in all lines of manufac- 
turing. Mr. Moorehead expects to be in Seattle for two or 
three weeks yet. 

Professor Ralph Clement Bryant, of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Yale Forest School, New Haven, Mass., who has 
been visiting Pacific coast lumber manufacturing centers 
this summer, last week spent a few days in Seattle, and was 
particularly interested in the School of Forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiaM, WasH., Aug. 5.—Lumber con- 
ditions in the vicinity of Grays Harbor have shown very 
little change during the last week. All mills on Grays 
Harbor are closing down one day of each week in order to 
carry out the plan of keeping the output on a normal basis. 
On the previous weeks it occasionally was found necessary by 
some of the mills to run in order to fill an order, but the 
majority of the sawmills here have been closed rigidly each 
week. The purpose of this shutdown, which is said to be 
general throughout the Northwest, is to prevent the market 
becoming overstocked, which overproduction in the past has 
resulted in shattering the existing prices with accompanying 
demoralization of the lumber business. The experiment so 
far, according to local lumbermen, has proved very satisfac- 
tory, and it is the plan to continue the weekly shutdown 
until the market is able to absorb a full cut. 

The new auxiliary schooners which are being constructed 
at the Schubach Shipyards in Aberdeen for the Swayne-Hoyt 
Company, of San Francisco, and other interests, are being 
given a coating of carbolinium on all planking below the 
water line. This acts as a preservative, preventing the tim- 
bers from rotting. It is estimated that timbers treated in 


oie wey will last fully five years longer than timber not so 
reated. . 

During the last week the new auxiliary schooner Oregon, 
property of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company, has been 
launched at the Peterson Shipyards in Aberdeen. The Oregon 
is to load 1,000,000 feet of lath for its initial voyage to San 
Francisco, where the machinery will be installed. The Wilson 
Bros, Lumber Company also has under construction at the 
Peterson Shipyards the auxiliary schooner Idaho, which is to 
be a sister ship to the Oregon. 

At the Peterson Shipyards there is at present under con- 
struction a new auxiliary schooner for Bigsby & Clark, of 
San Francisco, which will have a length of 225 feet, 42-foot 
beam and 16 feet 6 inches depth of hold. Balfour & Guthrie, 
of San Francisco, also have an auxiliary schooner building 
at the same yards. 

The Federal Mill Company has closed down its plant for 
two weeks or so during which time it is its purpose to 
install some needed repairs. Among the new machinery to be 
installed is a new carriege and some other improvements 
which will greatly facilitate the handling of lumber. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 5.—Tacoma building for July 
totaled 112 permits with an estimated expenditure of 
$81,936 as compared to eighty-eight permits for a total 
of $31,161 in July, 1915. Although last month’s total is not 
large, it nevertheless is a gain of 16624 percent over last 
year. August promises to show an even better record, accord- 
ing to the city building inspector, a large amount of new 
construction work being under way and contemplated. The 
number of residences is large, practically every one of them 
being of fir construction. 

Although the summer has been abnormally wet up to 
August 1, State Fire Warden Fred E. Pape, expecting a hot 
wave in August and September, has been arousing his rangers 
to an extra degree of caution in the granting of burning per- 
mits and in the prevention of fires. The rangers have also 
been provided with special warnings to be placed in the hands 
of all campers and fishermen in the forests, and each of these 
latter is asked to pass the word along. To date the 1916 
season has been breaking the record in the lack of forest fires, 
heavy rains falling practically every week. August has been 
dry, however. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Company is finding a fair run of 
orders, has its plants all busy and is looking for a good fall. 
Logs, equipment and supplies of all kinds, as well as labor, 
continue at the high mark reached some time ago, with no 
prospect of lessening, adding further stimulus to door values 
if the manufacturer is to have any margin at all. 

With one unit of its yard shed complete the Pacific States 
Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, is waiting for a complete 
test before going ahead with other units, designed ultimately 
to put its entire yard at its Selleck mill under roof, enabling 
it to supply dry lumber at all seasons of the year. The first 
unit has been roofed with double lapped shiplap, but has not 
proved entirely what the company wanted and, with changes, 
will be made tighter and other tests made before more units 
are put up. The company is running its sawmill and shingle 
mill steadily, finding values a little firmer and looking for- 
ward toa good fall. It is moving out what shingles it makes 
to a regular trade at satisfactory prices. 

The schooner Taurus this week completed a cargo of 
about 1,000,000 feet at the Danaher Lumber Company’s plant 
and departed for the Hawaiian Islands. It had originally 
been determined to tow the vessel from here to the islands, 
the Charles Nelson Company’s steam schooner Charles Nelson 
being ‘expected to do the towing, it_being-thought enough 
time could be saved by the schooner during the present high 
charter market to pay for the tow. Thursday it was an- 
nounced, however, the vessel would make the voyage alone 
under its own canvas. With favorable winds usual during 
August it is figured from eighteen to twenty-five days will 
cover the sailing time, while: with a tow up to fifteen days 
would be required. The vessel has another lumber charter 
following this voyage. 

Charles E. Lane, formerly superintendent of the creosoting 
plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, has as- 
sumed full charge of that department of the company’s busi- 
ness, succeeding Geoffrey Winslow, who left the company 
August 1 to engage in business for himself in Seattle. Mr. 
Lane has had a broad experience in the creosoting business, 
has been with the St. Paul company for a long time and is 
regarded as an expert. With one of the best equipped plants 
on the Coast for creosoting all kinds of lumber, including 
timber and poles, the company is looking forward to an active 
fall. A number of large orders are being gotten out and 
others coming in. : 

Gaining a real, practical experience in the timber business 
Philip and Frederick Weyerhaeuser are putting in vacation 
days timber cruising in the southwest Washington district. 
working under the guidance of John Markham, former Uni- 
versity of Washington star athlete, who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company a number of years 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company reports demand for fir doors, 
veneer and allied lines to be seasonable, and the big plant is 
busy in all departments. The company’s sawmill is running 
steadily cutting for the factory output. The Manley-Moore 
Lumber Company finds a fair volume of demand continuing 
to come in and has had a busy summer. Both its mill and 


camps are operating. 
i 
ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EvEerETT, WasH., Aug. 5.—Demand for lumber is the 
best it has been for some time. By reason of a backward 
summer and an uncertainty of crops there has been a de- 
cided conservatism among lumber buyers. Now, however, 
conditions are more fixed and the demand for lumber is 
much improved. 

W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, de- 
clared that business with his mill is very good. It is doing 
some shipping by boat, but the great bulk of business is by 
rail. Mr. Boner, in regard to the five-day a week schedule, 
says that the curtailment was intended to be in vogue dur- 
ing June and July only and, although a meeting has-not yet 
been held, he feels that on account of better market condi- 
tions the company will revert to the original six-day sched- 
ule. Mr. Boner further states that in anticipation of a 
railroad strike heavy buying will result. 

The Culver Lumber Company has rebuilt its sawmill east 
of Machias and it is operating and cutting 25,000 feet of 
lumber a day. This mill is one of the few using second 
growth fir that was left on the ground when logged off years 
ago. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Aug. 5.—A brightening outlook 
for the lumber industry is reported by a number of What- 
com County lumbermen. Their hopefulness is based 
somewhat upon the conditions in the southern pine belt. 
where, their agents report, the market is strengthening, with 
a fair demand for yard stock. Among the shingle mills of 
this county there has been an increase in production. The 
Parker mill at Blaine is running ten machines night and day, 
cutting 900,000 shingles every twenty-four hours. The presi- 
dent of one mill there states that he has been unable to 
resume operation following his July shutdown because he has 
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found it impossible to get enough woodsmen. There is also 
increasing activity among the loggers. This week the Samish 
Bay Logging Company began cutting again after a month’s 
cm For the present it will operate only one side of 
the mill, 

No danger of a car shortage such as is troubling Oregon is 
in sight in northwestern Washington, say local agents of 
transcontinental lines. All the cars needed here are being 
obtained without delay and there is no prospect of a famine, 
though railroad men admit they do not know what may 
happen before the end of sagan or in September. . 

Replying to the report that it had signed a wage scale 
agreement with union shingleweavers, the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills this week denies that such is the case. Presi- 
dent J, H. Bloedel says the company always has run an open 
shop and always will. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PorRTLAND OrE., Aug. 5.—Business in fir is improving 
and quotations are stronger by a considerable margin. 
The tendency to shade prices to land business seems to 
have been eliminated and indications are that future orders 
will be at advanced figures. Owing to the lack of bottoms 
the bulk of business must go by rail, but with more than a 
dozen vessels being built here for the offshore lumber trade 
and with several of them about completed an increase in 
water movements will soon be noted and this will relieve the 
all-rail mills of considerable competition. 

Henry P. Dutton, vice president and manager of the Tide 
Water Mill Company and well known lumberman in the 
Pacific Northwest, was appointed receiver for the North Pa- 
cific Lumber Company, of this city, this week, when Walter 
Mackay, heavy stockholder in the company, filed a complaint 
in the State Circuit Court here asking that a receiver be 
appointed. . B. Mackay is secretary and manager of the 
company. The liabilities are listed at $725,000, $225,000 of 
which is unsecured. ‘Financial depression of peculiar in- 
tensity in the Northwest is held as responsible for the con- 
dition of the company. Mr. Dutton’s bond was placed at 
$25,000. The company is one of the oldest in the Pacific 
Northwest and the plant is one of the largest in Portland. 
Mr. Dutton has been connected with the plant for about two 
months. For the present the mill is shut down for repairs 
and extensive improvements and it is intended to resume 
cutting shortly. The filing of the complaint was a formal 
matter to make the adjustment easier. 

Another shipbuilding plant will be located at Portland. 
It will be backed by Louis Swift, of Chicago, vice president 
of Swift & Co. The plant will be located near the mill of 
the Monarch Lumber Company, which is now operated by 
the Standifer-Clarkson Company, of this city. It is said 
that orders already have been booked for three large ocean 
going vessels. The Swift company is said to have placed 
orders for two of these vessels and another Chicago concern 
is said to be the purchaser of the third. Herbert Brown, 
who has had charge of the preliminary details here, will 
leave shortly for New York to arrange for plans for the 
three vessels. 

Joseph W. West, chief engineer of the Sumpter Valley 
Railway, running out of Baker, the Oregon Lumber Company 
and other D. C. Eccles interests, has been making prelim- 
inary surveys for an extensive logging railroad system from 
the Dixie Mountain summit into the Logan Valley territory. 
Four logging roads are considered in extending the Sumpter 
Valley line, one to tap the Logan Valley section, one west 
from Austin into the Susanville district, another from some 
point above Salisbury to the section between there and Whit- 
ney and still another to the China Creek and Trout Creek 
section. These proposed roads would be used by the Eccles 
interests in handling the logs from the timber tracts now 
held and they would open up a tremendous amount of timber. 








IN SOUTHERN OREGON 

KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., Aug. 5—The promotion of a 
cut-up plant for sash and door stock at Klamath Falls, 
upon which much effort has been put forth by the 
Klamath Commercial Club is now in a fair way to succeed 
according to present indfcations. The pronounced success of 
vox shook manufacture here is so marked that lumbermen 
believe a plant which would cut up the higher grades of 
Klamath’s California white pine would also prove very 
profitable. Through the medium of an advertisement in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the attention of J. B. Bode, a prac- 
tical sash and door man of Bonner, Mont., was directed this 
way and a brief visit last week has convinced him that the 
field is excellent. The proposed ge) will cut 30,000 feet a 
day, employ thirty men and require $25,000 working capital, 
more than half of which has been already subscribed. Presi- 
dent H. D. Mortensen, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, 
and R. A. Johnson, of the Klamath Manufacturing Company, 
have been of great assistance in forwarding this movement 
with their interest and advice. 

Lumber conditions generally here continue good. The 
Klamath Manufacturing Company’s sawmill and box factory 
began running a night shift last’ week. The Pelican Bay 
company mill has had to suspend night operations, due to 
car shortage, but will start again within a few days. Some 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining help the last 
few weeks, especially in the lumber camps. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Aug. 5.—While the lumber business at 
this port picked up immediately when the yards resumed 
business, there is not as much buying by local retailers as 
might have been expected. The interior yards are not very 
active during the summer season and so the domestic demand 
has need of considerable improvement. Domestic cargo prices 
on fir delivered at San Francisco are now about $14 base, 
with clears and uppers rather weak. With an advancing 
tendency in coast freights, due to scarcity of tonnage, better 
prices should be secured. . 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was eighteen, representing a total investment in buildings of 














$57,000. This is below the average for local building con- 
struction.. The thirty-seven building permits issued during 
the week showed a total valuation of $197,000. The permits 


issued during July showed a total valuation of $1,497,000, 
as compared with $1,500,000 for the same period of 1915. 
Speculative builders who specialize in construction of resi- 
dences SEpest to hold the bulk of the current building opera- 
tions in the city. Permits for their work continue to fill the 
lists of permits issued by the city buliding bureau, with a 
considerable number of individual permits issued to owners 
for homes. Builders and architects state that the figures of 
estimated cost of buildings on which permits are issued are 
fully 10 percent below the actual price of the work. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm. Very 
few new charters have been announced lately. There is no 
increase in the ewey of disengaged tonnage available for 
carly shipments of lumber and offshore freights remain at 
high figures. Coasting lumber freights are very firm owing 
to the great scarcity of steam schooners. Many of these 
vessels have left the Coast on long voyages or have been sold 
to parties who will operate them elsewhere, Quotations are 
86 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco 
and $7 to southern California ports, with prospects of a 
considerable advance. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, August 5, amounted to a total of 


12,000,000 feet. These figures include redwood as well as fir 
from Oregon and Washington ports. 

According to announcement by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
holders of a majority of the stock in the Fife Shipping Com- 
pany, a fleet of twelve or more lumber ships will be added 
to this port starting this week with the departure of the 
schooner Irmgard for Portland to complete loading for a 
voyage with a full cargo of redwood and Oregon pine for 
Capetown, Africa. Other schooners now controlled by the 
new company are the Gamble, Spokane, Camano and Geneva. 
Another schooner is being built at Peterson’s shipyards at 
Grays Harbor. Negotiations are in progress for the building 
of several schooners and chartering of others. Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. will manage the new concern. 

Another new shipping concern, the Mercantile Marine 
Company, has been incorporated for $500,000, with its head- 
quarters in San Francisco. The company’s plan, accord- 
ing to Leon R. Morris, one of the incorporators, is to 
buy a fleet of coastwise steamships to carry lumber and 
general freight. Deep water vessels, also, may be pur- 
chased. The ihcorporators are Leon R. Morris, R. C. Bur- 
nett, C. M. Morehouse, Henry P. Franklin and L. A. Fiala. 

P. F, Noonan has organized the firm of P. F. Noonan & Co., 
wholesale dealers in lumber, split ties, posts etc., and opened 
offices in the Balboa Building, this city. Noonan for seven- 
teen years was secretary of the L. BE. White Lumber Com- 
pany, which has retired from business. He has returned 
from a tour of the Northwest in the course of which he 
established some good connections with dealers in fir, spruce, 
poles and piling. 

Bruce Fair, of the firm of Fair & Mahoney, this city, with 
lumber connections and doing a growing shipping business, 
reports conditions gradually getting straightened out after 
the confusion incident to the strike. It may require some 
time to clean up all of the wharves at California ports and 
get the stocks properly arranged in the yards. Mr, Fair is 
leaving for southern California, where he will spend a few 
days in looking over the lumber situation. 

The Red River Lumber Company’s great plant at Westwood 
is operating double shifts, with an immense’ output from 
the sawmill and box factory. The company is well supplied 
with orders for cut door stock and is using large quantities 
of white pine lumber in this department. Good shipments 
of — and cut stock are being made to the eastern 
market. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 
Los ANGELES, CaL., Aug. 5.—The volume of retail busi- 
ness in Los Angeles and the surrounding country is only 
fair. Dealers are finding that the present wave of hot 
weather is holding back building operations somewhat. At 
least that is the excuse most of them make for the small 
amount of business they are handling. Everybody seems 
optimistic, however, believing in a large volume of busi- 
ness this fall, and all the dealers seem content to take 
things as they come, and when business picks up, to be 
prepared for it. The retail price is still being well main- 
tained by all the dealers and practically no cutting is 
being done. At retail prices the dealers have a fair profit 
over and above cost, although, on account of the small 
volume, the business is not as attractive as it might be. 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine are fairly strong. ‘There 
is but little buying being done by the yards, though the 
mills seem to be in a fairly strong position. 

Redwood prices are still at the same figures as have been 
quoted for the last six months, $8 off on common and $6 
off on clears. Some cheap prices are being offered this 
week on redwood shingles and shakes, but it is thought 
that this was only an attempt of one mill to load up 
some orders. The balance of the mills are not paying 
any attention to the quotations, but are holding for their 
former prices. 

George F. Guy, proprietor of the Pico Heights Lumber 
Company, has just returned from an extensive trip through 
the middle West. He reports business as booming. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 8.—The improvement in the 
lumber market is causing lumber concerns in northern 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan to prepare for a heavy 
fall and winter cut during the coming year, according to 
reports brought from upstate sections by wholesalers. Many 
of the companies are advertising for woodsmen now and 
hope to begin operations at an early date. News from cities 
throughout the State indicate that the lumber and manu- 
facturing industries are active. There has been no special 
activity in the lumber market in Milwaukee during the last 
week and the market continues*steady in volume and tone, 

The Monroe Woodworking Company, at Monroe, Wis., a 
new enterprise in that city manufacturing broom handies, 
rolling pins, mop handles, etc., has moved its machinery to 
the main floor of the building and is working to capacity 
on local orders. Recently the firm turned down an order 
for 9,000,000 wooden plug screws to be used in shrapnel 
shells for the Allies because of the inability to handle any 
more work. 

The arrival of a big raft of logs at the mill of the Shaw 
Lumber Company, at Prairie du Chien, Wis., recently re- 
sulted in resuming operations. Nearly half a million feet of 
logs were taken away by the high water during the spring 
and early summer. The mili was. shut down for several 
weeks due to the lack of material to.saw. Other rafts for 
the mill have been started. 2 2 

The lath department of the William W. Mitchell sawmill 
at Stevens Point, Wis., has been in operation for a week and 
will run until the cut is finished. A quantity of logs in 
the boom will keep the sawmill running for some time. 

The Keith & Hiles sawmill at Crandon, Wis., was shut 
down recently and will not resume operation until some 
time in September. The efforts of the concern are being 
confined to work in the woods and additional camps have 
been opened. The logs are being shipped over the Pelican 
branch of the North Western line. 




















ON THE MENOMINEE 


MarineTrTz, Wis., Aug. 7.—Although trade is quiet 
and inquiries are falling off to some extent Twin City 
lumbermen report that conditions in the lumber market 
are practically as good as they were at coerenponees times 
of previous years. Inquiries which do come in are not so 
definite as they were several weeks ago, but lumbermen are 
hopeful and confident that no great slump in the market wiil 
come. Marinette and Menominee lumbermen are not worry- 
ing over any possible change for the worse in the market, 
because the mills have plenty of large orders ahead and to fili 
them will require several weeks. 

Shipping conditions are good. All mills report they are 
getting plenty of empties in which to ship lumber. Car fer- 
ries are making port here every day and are carrying away 
all grades and kinds to eastern and central western centers 
of distribution. 

Announcement was made here today that the electrically 
operated sawmill, which has been under course of construc- 
tion for some time, will be operated soon by the Brown- 
Mitcheson Company. The company is dickering for a cut of 
logs, and if the deal is consummated, the mill will be opened. 
A crew of men is now completing the work of installing 
machinery. ‘ 
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of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you 
buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 
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Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. § 
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Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 


Company, Marion, S. C. A 

| 

Eastern Sales Offices: = 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. ( 


GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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LUMBERMEN 
WHO FEATURE BIG VALUES 








5," POPLAR 


We have 3,000,000 feet of this 
thickness, also 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common . 








Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Poplar and Cypress 








Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 
\ Place our name on your mailing list. J) 




















Long and Y ll ay Yard 
Shortleaf LT eCLIOW Fine Stock 
f is manufactured exclusively at our Thomas- 

ville, Ga., plant.. For uniformity in grades 
and millwork, send us your orders. 


At our Boston. Ga., Mill we specialize Structural 
Timbers, Dimension, Railroad and Car Material. 


Get our prices today. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA. 














Books for Lumbermen 


Woodworkers’ Manual 
Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price, $5. 

The Coalier’s Actuary 
For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.75, 
leather $3.25, postpaid. 

Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction 
Covers the construction of modern homes, ews. 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show pfospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 


By Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on American 
lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol- 
ume, postpaid. 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into permanent 
form. $1.50, postpaid. 


We will be glad to aend complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








IN THE EASTERN FIELD 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 8.—The demand is fair but 
there is considerable disappointment among the yards 
that so many of the building plans have failed to develop 
into actual business. Fundamental conditions are good, but 
there seems to have been a determined effort on the part of 
certain operators to hold back on the theory that prices for 
structural material would be substantially lower than have 
prevailed up to this time. These parties seem entirely to 
lose sight of the fact that there has been a recession in 
quotations and that under all circumstances, especially so 
far as the lumber trade is concerned, the present figures are 
low. Lumber did not figure in the advance to the same 
extent as other materials and lumbermen find it difficult to 
impress builders with the fact that lumber is selling low as 
compared with what is naturally to be expected when gen- 
eral conditions show up more favorably as they undoubtedly 
will during the early fall. 

That there is a decided confidence in the outlook is indi- 
eated by the increase in the building department’s official 
figures, there having been a gain of $53,000,000 in the value 
of building permits as compared with the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to date for 1915 and 1916 in the borough of Man- 
hattan. In Queens there is a substantial increase of nearly 
a million dollars, while the Bronx and Brooklyn just about 
hold their own. The Board of Estimates has adopted the 
plan of the Commission on Building Districts and Restric- 
tions, which has for its object the prevention of indis- 
criminate building, without regard to neighborhoods, rights 
of property owners, or existing values. The adoption of the 
plan means that unless plans for a high building had been 
already filed with the Bureau of Buildings no structure can 
be erected above a certain height, unless it has greater light 
ard air courts than have been required in the past. 

One quick result of the plan was the filing of an unusual 
number of plans for buildings of various types, includling 
apartment dwellings, hotels etc., the total for two days 
exceeding $32,000,000 in estimated value. In the statistics 
of building operations in contemplation for the present 
month Greater New York will undoubtedly show new high 
record figures, but in the opinion of some builders, officials 
of the Bureau of Buildings will probably find sufficient objec- 
tions to most of the plans to have them withdrawn. 

Opinions differ as to the effect the plan will have on pres- 
ent and future values, some being of the opinion that it will 
at least cause a temporary reducing of values, 

Harold R. Morse, a well known lumberman on this market, 
has joined the sales force of William Schuette & Co., white 
pine wholesalers. Mr. Morse formerly was in charge of the 
local office of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany and his acquaintance with the local trade associates 
a good connection for the Schuette office. 

Among the visitors last week from out of town were A. B. 
Cramer of Dill-Cramer-Truitt Corporation, Suffolk, Va.: W. 
S. Harlan, Jackson Lumber Company, Lockhart, Ala.; E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., Northwestern Redwood Company, Willits, 
Cal. ; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; H. Shum- 
way Lee, Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. : Owen M. Bruner, 
Owen M. Bruner Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and others. 
All these parties report business fair but with less snap than 
a month or two ago. Prices, they say, are fair and the 
output of southern mills will have a good effect on maintain- 
ing prices. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 9.—Practically all woods, un- 
less exception be made of white pine and certain hard- 
woods, sell more freely than they have since spring and 
it is believed that there is to be something doing hereafter. 
Yellow pine set the pace. Its stiffening saved hemlock and 
some other of the cheaper woods from going dow and 
now there is report of better business from the planing mills. 

The lake fleet brought in only 11,624,000 feet of lumber 
last month and only 39,264,000 feet arrived in the entire 
season to August, as against 42,897,000 feet for the same 
time last season. 

Building permits fell off a little last month. There were 
367 for the month, representing $1,135,000 worth of build- 
ing, and 2,654 permits for the season, calling for $6.877.000 
worth of buildings. Last season the permits were 2,952 to 
August, at a valuation of $7,097,000. Permits for the week 
were seventy-nine, backed by some good buildings. 

Frank H. Reilley, junior member of the old and prosperous 
lumber firm of W. W. Reilley & Bro., has severed his con- 
nection with it and gone to Los Angeles, Cal., to locate. 
His father-in-law, who resides there, is in poor health and 
he will take up the managemegt of his affairs. 

The Bradley: Miller Company, of Bay City, Mich., recently 
opened a buying office in Hattiesburg with J. W. Gay in 
charge. It will specialize in shed and yard stock, with which 
Mr. Gay is thoroughly familiar. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 8.—The chief factors that make 
up Pittsburgh lumber demands are all in splendid con- 
dition for the fall. This includes the steel, iron, glass, 
coal and coke industries. The last week has witnessed the 
advance in price of practically all steel products after a 
quiet summer. The glass men say that there will be no 
window glass stock left in warehouses by the middle of 
September. There is business in sight for the fullest run 
ever made for the coming fire. ‘The coal mines are facing 
a serious problem to meet the winter trade, as there are 
neither miners enough nor railroad cars enough to get out 
the demand for tonnage. The sold-out condition of these 
products and the scarcity of labor, and now the threat of a 
general railroad strike have a tendency to ow 4 business 
somewhat up in the air, but business men are anxious to get 
what they can when the “getting is possible.” 

The usual activity in building material at this season 
called attention this week to the remarkable change in 
sentiment among builders regarding lath. A few years ago 
the most popular lath was white pine. Today it is almost 
impossible to sell white pine, and hemlock has the ¢all. 
Spruce lath is a drug on the market. A little chestnut lath 
is still sold, but the quantity is insignificant. The other day 
one salesman reported having two cars of white pine lath 
unexpectedly available and had to search out of the State 
to find a dealer who could use two cars. 

But the yard trade as a whole is improving. The long 
delayed activity in building seems awake now. It is doing 
better than for some time. In Cambria County miners’ 
houses are being constructed in good sized blocks. Ohio has 
several active developments along this line. Railroad con- 
struction is heavy in and around Pittsburgh, opening new 
coal fields in Greene County and with several unnamed towns 
being laid out for miners. 'These account for some of the 
hemlock orders that have been placed lately. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 7.—Varied opinions of the 
Iumber business here during the last week are heard 
among the wholesalers, while the retailers are pretty 


generally busy and well satisfied. Most of the complaint 
comes from the hardwood dealers whose business has been 





good during the recent slow times in the softwoods and 
whose business seems dull compared with the now growing 
business in the softwoods. In some cases they claim busi- 
ness is really slower than it was at this time last year, while 
other dealers find just the opposite conditions. 

Hardwoods have been selling well this summer up to this 
time, and it may be that the mg buyers are fairly well 
stocked up and have eased off in their buying for the present, 
although there seems no good reason for this as consump- 
tion of hardwoods seems to be up to that of any other 
time this year. Considerable building business is —t done 
in this city and a noticeable improvement in this line is 
reported from several. outlying communities and from the 
country trade. Railroads and the larger industrials seem 
to have gotten their second wind after the first rush of big 
business and if it were not for the threat in the unrest of 
labor business would be booming. 

Oak, plain and quartered, red and white, and sound- 
wormy chestnut seem to have been the best sellers in the 
hardwoods, but maple, hardwood floorings, beech, birch, ash, 
basswood, gum, cherry and mahogany sell at a rate that 
prevents the accumulation of big stocks and some shippers 
are troubled to fill the orders for really dry stock. White 
pine is fairly active and prices are steady, especially in the 
lower grades. Spruce is still high in price but easing off 
in regular stock items. Hemlock holds up well in price and 
demand is fairly good. Cypress demand is —— and prices 
are firm. Cypress shingles have gained strength and cedar 
shingles seli well. Yellow pine shows increased strength, 
both in demand and price, and the market is encouraging, 
although still far from as strong as it was last winter. 
North Carolina pine has made the greatest gains recently, 
being in much better demand and prices being considerably 
stronger. Edge box, building sizes and flooring are firm, 
but there are still plenty of roofers offered, although not 


at the prices of a month ago. Lath sell well and are in . 


demand in all woods and sizes. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man., Aug. 5.—July, always the slow month 

for the retail lumber business in western Canada owing 
to the activity of the farmers in the fields, has been no 
exception this year; it has been rather slower than usual 
owing to the exceptionally fine weather. On the other hand 
building operations have been much more active than for 
many months, with ease eclipsing the figures of a corre- 
sponding period of last year. In the cities trade at retail 
still is rather slow, but in the country districts farmers 
are ordering in advance lumber for the erection of new 
granaries to be built to store this year’s crops. It is ex- 
pected that many implement sheds, cattle sheds and other 
such buildings will be erected this fall. 
- Most of the Coast and mountain mills are working to 
full capacity and report that. they have all the orders they 
ean handle. Building operations at the new plant of the 
Cameron-Genoa Mills Shipbuilding (Ltd.) are beginning to 
assume an imposing aspect. his important work, which 
will have a tremendous influence on the markets for the 
lumber of western Canada, is progressing steadily. The 
shipping dock is now completed and boiler house and 
band sawmill are in operation. 

B. Mills of Minneapolis, one of the principals of the 
Arrow Lakes Lumber Company, which has large interests 
in the Kamloops districts in British Columbia, visited the 
local plant last week. Mr. Mills stated that there is a 
possibility of operations beginning again late this year. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 5—Log production in June 
was 120,023,869 feet, the record for the Province. On a 
former occasion it climbed over 100,000,000 feet for a 
month, but the figures for June are much in advance of 
the last high mark. Poles and piles scaled amounted to 
375,905 feet. 

This large cut is bound to have an appreciable effect 
on the market, though few loggers have as yet shut dowa. 
There are several reasons why they continue to operate 
in view of the fact that a surplus is piling up, for there 
must be 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet of logs now on hand. 
Mills are buying as little as possible and they expect to 
get $6 logs before long. It is expected that the cut for 
July will be large also, and with open prices already it 
is not difficult to prophesy what the result will be. 

Shingle manufacturers have pulled through the usual 
quiet season in the summer, and the prospect is that the 
demand will be good for the rest of the year. Bolts are 
very scarce and are $6.50, though cedar logs for shingle 
purposes is easier. Scarcity of labor is oné of the pria- 
cipal reasons why bolts are not being taken out. Perfec- 
tions are quoted at $2.80; XXXX at $2.35, and XXX at 


.1o. 

Two or three new shingle mills are proposed. Marsh, 
Hutton Powers Company, contractors of Vancouver, are 
negotiating with the New Westminster city council for 
a waterfront site to erect a mill to cost $35,000. Warren 
Blyth, a New Zealander now in Vancouver, will also erect 
a shingle mill at New Westminster. E. Tait of New West- 
—— is putting in a shingle plant at Avola, near Kam- 
oops. 

R. H. Campbell of Ottawa, director of forestry for the 
Dominion, is on the Coast looking over the timber areas in 
this district. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


OrTtawa, OnT., Aug. 7.—The chief feature of the lum- 
ber situation in the Ottawa Valley at present, as in fact 
nearly everywhere in Canada, is the labor problem. Man- 
ufacturers are facing a serious problem in the scarcity of 
bushmen, river drivers and millhands due to enlistment for 
the war. Many lumbermen are now advocating some system 
of national registration or even conscription, with a view to 
having men taken from the less necessary industries instead 
of having them drawn indiscriminately from all trades. It 
is stated that a marked curtailment of mill operations is 
quite likely as a result of the scarcity of employees. It is 
almost impossible for the average mill owner these days to 
load his cars without taking men from his mills to do it. 


~ 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. Joun, N. B., ‘Aug. 7—The lumber markets have 
flattened out. Stetson, Cutler & Co.’s mills at St. John 
have been closed for a week and will remain idle until 
conditions improve. The United States demand has fallen 
off a great deal. Transatlantic business is also at a stand- 
still, so far as new fixtures are concerned. Government 
orders for England and France have ceased for the present, 
and there.is no demand on private account because of the 
scarcity of labor in England to carry on building operations. 
Freights: are around 320s asked, but there are no takers. 
Much will depend upon the requirements of the Government 
for war purposes. At present it looks like a dull fall and 
winter, but the like was true a year ago, and conditions 
changed greatly for the better before the season closed. 
That may happen again. ' 

It is estimated that the lumbermen of New. Brunswick 
paid to the Province in stumpage and other charges for 
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last winter’s operations on crown lands the sum of $352,- 
624. This is not quite as much as in the previous year, but 
it shows how great an asset the Province possesses in its 
timberlands. ‘The cut of logs last winter was about 240,- 
000,000 feet, or 50,000,000 feet less than in the previous 
winter. ‘This, of course, does not include the cut on private 
lands, which was also large, as there are always extensive 
operations on land owned outright by companies and indi- 
viduals. The largest stumpage last year was paid by the 
Bathurst Lumber Company. 

The Partington Pulp & Paper Company has rafted 16,500,- 
000 feet of logs at the Nashwaak and towed them to St. John 
io be used in its pulp mill. It has about a million feet 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay City-Saeinaw, Micu., Aug. 8.—Although the sum- 
mer months are regarded as the slack season, business in 
the Saginaw Valley continues active and very satisfac- 
tory. In some cases expectations are being surpassed and 
the dealers are well pleased with the situation. The out- 
look and the prices are good, and the only real cloud on the 
horizon appears to be the labor shortage. 

he Kneeland-Bigelow eae as of Bay City, reports 
that business has kept up remarkably during July and August 
and has been better than was expected. A big fall business is 
also in sight, while the prices remain firm. _The concern has 
repainted its mills, offices, and silo. The Bigelow-Cooper 
Company, of Bay City, is building a large salt block, has 
added some more dry kilns, and is running full capacity. 
Its conditions are similar to those of the Kneeland-Bigelow 
Company as far as aa and future business is concerned. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, demonstrate that busi- 
ness is very satisfactory by the fact that their plant is in 
full operation. The firm reports prices about the same with 
hardwood selling close. Ross & Wentworth, also of Ba 
Citv, find business and prices fair with the fall outlook good. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, reports 
that while trade is rather quiet prospects are bright. Hem- 
lock is off a little, but the other lines remain the same. 
The Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, declares 
that the summer business and the outlook are good. 

F. D. Barton & Co., of Saginaw, are experiencing to some 
extent the usual summer quiet in lumber trade circles and 
also note the lack of labor. Mr. Barton declares that prices 
should be good as the old stock is cleared up and the new 
is bound to be higher as the cost of labor is greater and 
the output is curtailed. This concern has recently furnished 
about 200,000 feet of lumber for use in the new Bancroft 
House and additions. The form lumber in the main hotel is 
chiefly norway pine and hemlock, and in the additions it is 
yellow pine. 

An interesting feature to lumbermen in connection with 
this large new hotel, which is now open and will be formally 
dedicated next week, is the furniture required to equip the 
hostelry. This was furnished through Henry Feige & Son, 
of Saginaw, and it was all made in Michigan. It was the 
biggest furniture order ever placed in the Saginaw Valley 
and one of the largest in Michigan. There were 5,500 pieces 
in the contract, and in the making of the furniture 65,000 
feet of mahogany was used besides the other woods. Ten 
full carloads were required to deliver the furniture, which 
included beds, dressers, chairs, settees, tables etc. 

Saginaw building permits issued during July amounted to 
spermemetey $65,000, or about $10,000 more than for the 
same month last year, and from $20,000 to $35,000 above the 
totals for the same month of other years. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 8.—The building inspec- 
tor’s office this week issued nineteen permits, the small- 
est number for a week in many months. The July record 
shows up very good with a total of 126 permits aggregating 
$246,822, compared with 161 permits for $211,639 in 
July last year. The number of permits is less, but the 
amount shows an increase of about 15 percent. 

Contractors are experiencing much difficulty in securing 
all the men necessary to rush jobs to completion in Grand 
Rapids. The general period of prosperity has caused a 
dearth of laborers and although high wages are tgs | paid 
many positions are not filled. On many buildings in the 
process of construction large signs are posted conspicuously, 
which emphasize the need for employees. 


THE HARDWOOD FIELD 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Aug. 9.—All departments of the 
lumber market here are in better position than they were 
a week ago. In comparison with what is usually done 
here in oak, that line is rather slow and somewhat weak, but 
has shown improvement during the last two weeks. Yellow 
pine is decidedly better. In fact the curtailment at the 
mills by the manufacturers of both hardwood and pine has 
bettered the statistical situation all around. Considering the 
Season and the extreme heat, the market here has been quite 
active and prices are firmer, with advances reported in yellow 
pine and quotations more firmly held on the hardwoods. 
feature of the market has_been the strong buying of woods 
for flooring and various kinds of interior finish, such as oak, 
maple, birch, beech, also for woods suitable for vehicle and 
agricultural implement building. Stocks of mahogany and 
walnut are short, and prices are very firm. 

Practically all of the yellow pine and cypress needed for 
the construction of the Cincingati speedway, the buildings 
and the enclosures; has been delivered, and everything points 
to the completion of the ieorement before the first of 
September. The more than 7,000,000 feet of yellow pine used 
in this work has been a considerable item in the movement 
of that wood through this market this summer. 

The hardwood lumber firm of Dulmeier Bros., which re- 
cently announced a change of name to Duhlmeier Bros. & 
Co., has admitted into membership D. G. Purdy, who for a 
number of years has been connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the firm. William Duhlmeier says there will be no 
change in the policy of the firm and no other present change 
in the management: 

O. P. Hurd, who a week or so ago bought the interest of 
Mrs. Bennett in the hardwood lumber firm of Bennett & 
Witte, this city, thus becoming sole owner of the business 
in which he had been a partner for two or three years, an- 
nounces that he will consolidate it with the business of O. P. 
Hurd & Co., of Cairo, Ill., under the name of Bennett & Witte, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CotumBus, OHI0, Aug. 7.—The lumber trade shows a 
little more strength, both in hardwoods ‘and yellow pine. 
Buying is fairly steady and the tone of the trade is 
generally good. Prospects appear brighter as the fall season 
approaches. The extreme hot weather which has prevailed 

been one of the worst features. 

According to the report of the city building department, 
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building operations in Columbus are as active as formerly. 
The department issued 258 permits during July, having a 
valuation of $563,085, as compared with 240 permits and a 
valuation of $504,085 in July, 1915. For the first seven 
months of 1916 the department issued 1,950 permits having a 
valuation of $4,724,520 as compared with 1,693 permits and a 
valuation of $2,990,445 in the corresponding period in 1915. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company reports a fairly steady 
demand for hardwoods from both yardmen and factories. 
Shipments are delayed to a certain extent by the car short- 
age, but conditions along that line are not bad. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are having a 
a trade, as building operations are active. Prices are 
strong. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 9.—The midsummer building 
season has brought no reduction in the demand for hard- 
woods, materials of the best grade being in demand for 
interior finishing, cabinet work and flooring. ‘The two out- 
standing features of the building situation here at the pres- 
ent time are: he admission by dealers in brick and stone 
products that they have not received their customary per- 
centage of the business this year, and the continued in- 
crease in the value of building operations over correspond- 
ing periods of last year. 

The report of the commissioner of buildings for July 
covering activities in building for that month shows an 
increase in values of $220,901 over the corresponding 
period of 1915. Building operations for the month amount- 
ed to $818,979. The total increase in the value of build- 
ing operations for the first seven months of the year has 
— ree over erro tna _—_ a of 1915. The 
value 0 uilding operations since the first of the year 
is $4,980,864, ? . 

Despite this increase in business, dealers in brick es- 
pecially admit that their trade has not increased propor- 
tionately to the increase in the value of building operations. 
The records of the building department also disclose that 
a higher grade of work is being done this year and that 
home builders especially demand a higher grade of wood 
products for building purposes. 

Prices remain firm and few charges of price cutting to 

procure business have been heard recently. Oak is in good 
demand, and the builders of fine homes are disclosing a 
greater interest in cypress. Veneer and furniture manu- 
facturers continue to make heavy drains on the supply. 
Walnut is in great demand by manufacturers of piano 
and phonograph cases. Shipping conditions are not un- 
favorable to the ready movement of lumber. 
: Announcement is made that the Ziegler-Sanders Lumber 
Company, of South Bend, Ind., has reorganized and will be 
known hereafter as the South Bend Lumber Company. G. W. 
Ziegler, who has been identified with the yard since it was 
established, will continue as president of the organization. 
J. C, Paxton, president of the Merchants National Bank of 
South Bend, is vice president, and J. I. Pavey, who until his 
connection with the company last December was in the bank- 
ing and insurance business, will be secretary and treasurer 
of the new company. The South Bend Lumber Company will 
conduct a general retail and wholesale lumber business, with 
main offices at 318-24 and 315-21 North Emerick Street, 
South Bend, Ind. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 7.—Trade continues slow as it 
has been for the last several weeks and indications are 
there will be no marked change in business until along 
in September. While manufacturers are shipping out some 
lumber orders are not coming in briskly, although there 
have been a good many inquiries received here during the 
last week or ten days. Prices hold up well and manufac- 
turers say they look for no reduction in prices soon. 

Building operations remain active in Evansville and con- 
tractors and architects say indications point to plenty of 
work the remainder of the season. Building permits for 
July showed a falling off over the corresponding month of 
last year, yet August promises to show an increase over 
last year. During the first five days of this month permits 
to the value of more than $60,000 were issued here. Several 
large permits are to be taken out later this month. 








IN THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 8.—A sharp advance in the 
price of poplar and a healthy demand from furniture 
manufactures have served as a great stimulus to local 
hardwood market conditions during the last week, and even 
the most pessimistic are inclined to view current conditions 
as entirely satisfactory. Inquiries for poplar have been in 
such large volume that there are indications of an even 
further advance in price lists during the immediate future 
and while conditions are not such as to warrant asking one’s 
own pce the demand easily has been the surprise of the 
usually dull period. 

The volume of business during July was far in advance 
of the same month in 1915, and in practically all quarters 
is regarded as the oasis in what otherwise would have been 
an extremely sluggish summer. 

Operators report that the turning from chestnut to poplar 
for the manufacture of caskets and the marked increase in 
building operations have produced an unusual demand for 
poplar and heavy inquiries have been received from furniture 
manufacturers for both walnut and oaks. . 

Export business during the last month was highly satis- 
factory in view of the difficulty with which bottoms are 
secured and one large dealer reports the shipment of several 
ears of hickory consigned to English ports. 





IN WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntineton; W. Va., Aug. 7.—The Central Veneer 
Company has increased the capacity of its plant 40 per- 
cent and has enough orders on hand to insure the opera- 
tion of the plant to capacity until January 1. A large part 
of the product of the company is used in thé manufacture 
of talking machines, enough of the grade suited. to this pur- 
pose to make 80,000 is turned out monthly. 

Scarcity of labor is being felt in this section, day wages 
having increased from $1.75 to $2: and in some cases to 
pe without securing as many men as the logging camps 

esire. 

B. Johnson & Sons have cut all of the timber tributary. to 
the Guyan, Big Ugly & Coal River Railroad. The old rails 
were sold for more than the original cost. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DuLutH, Minn., Aug. 9.—The lumber market is quiet, 
but the outlook is quite satisfactory. The labor situation 
throughout the country is believed to be the only thing 
that can kill prosperity. 

The lumber tonnage situation is just normal. The boat 
tonnage and the lumber movement meet requirements nicely. 

S. J. Cusson, general manager. of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Company. of Virginia, Minn.; is in the Presbyterian hospital 
in C sar 73 for expert medical treatment at the hands of Dr. 
Bevin. r. Cusson about three weeks ago fell and very seri- 
ously injured his right leg above the ankle, lacerating the 
flesh. This happened at a time when he was not in the best 


of health and in consequence was not prepared physically - 


to withstand the painful and severe shock, 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


NEw Or.EANS, La., Aug. 7.—A telegram from Charles- 
ton, Miss., carries the announcement that, beginning Au- 
gust 14, the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company will operate 
double shift, six days a week, for the first time in the plant’s 
history. The Lamb-Fish company landed several big foreign 
orders during the spring and summer, and has booked suf- 
ficient business, according to the Charleston advice, to neces- 
sitate night runs for some time. 

Reports from Woodville and Natchez, Miss., state that 
the Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
located the site for its new plant at Dayton, just across the 
county line in Wilkinson County, and that the land has been 
surveyed and cleared. Dayton is on the main line of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. The plans’for the plant, 
outlines of which already have been published, indicate that 
it will be one of the largest and best equipped in the South. 

The St. Bernard Cypress Company, operating a mill at 
Arabi, La., in St. Bernard Parish just below New Orleans, 
is transferring its swamp equipment to Manchac, where it 
will begin logging operations in about thirty days. The 
company has practically completed the logging off of its 
holdings in St. Bernard parish, but it is understood that it 
has a considerable quantity of high grade cypress timber 
available from the Manchac location. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, president of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been spending a few days in New 
Orleans, having arrived last week from New York via one 
of the Southern Pacific steamers. During his visit here he 
has given a part of his time to the study of the plans and 
methods of the two big lumber associations domiciled here 
—the Southern Cypress and Southern Pine associations. He 
will return by steamer to New York later in the week. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, is spending a few days at the 
association’s branch office in Jacksonville, Fla. Assistant 
Secretary A. G. T. Moore of the Southern Pine Association 
will attend the annual meeting of the Southern Sash & 
Door Association, which is to be held August 10, at Isle 
of Palms. Mr. Moore will address the convention on the 
work of his association. 

Paul Janovich, a prominent lumber and stave exporter 
of New Orleans, died in his home in that city last Friday 
morning, August 4, after a prolonged illness. Mr. Janovich 
was 52 years of age and a native of Venice, Italy. Coming 
to New Orleans twenty years ago, he helped to organize 
the lumber and stave exporting firm of Florio, Janovich & 
Co., which continued in business until the death of his part- 
ner, Mr. Florio, some years ago. Since that time he has 
conducted the business in his own name. _ He is survived 
by his wife and two stepsons, Fernand and Laclaire Fusilier. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SurEvePorT, La., Aug. 8.—The yellow pine market in 
the Shreveport territory last week showed a great im- 
provement, and prospects for continued improvement are 
unusually bright. Weather conditions are excellent and the 
crop outlook was never better, and indications point to a 
splendid buying for the fall season. 

There has been brisk buying of yard stock, the orders 
coming from all sections of the country. This improvement 
is keenly felt owing to yard stock being quiet for the last 
three months. Prices have improved slightly already, some 
of the mills putting out new lists with advance from 50 
cents to $1, and with the continued increase of orders a 
still greater improvement in prices generally is confidently 
expected. 

The curtailment at mills continues with firmness on the 
part of the mills, which are determined to continue this cur- 
tailment throughout August and longer, if considered neces- 
sary, but present indications are that normal runs will be 
justified after the first of September, as demand now is much 
ahead of production, and shipments are also brisker. The 
car shortage continues to attract attention, and is become 
more severe every week. There is a serious lack of equipment 
at many mills, and much delay is expected as the crop mov- 
ing season advances. ‘ 

The building situation in this territory is improving, and 
there is prospect for many activities this month and during 
the fall season. The report of the city building inspector 
shows that during July there were seventy-eight permits is- 
sued, which represented a total expenditure of $34,670 for 
building operations, bringing the total since January 1 up 
to $425,700. The July record was lighter than the monthly 
average for the year, anil the decline no doubt was due 
largely to the excessive heat and many rains. The weather 
has brightened up now and prospects for a splendid fall ac- 
tivity are good. Mest of the buildings are of wooden con- 
struction. Wooden construction is much more pinned in 
this part of the country than is any other kind of construc- 
tion, there being more wooden buildings erected than all 
others combined. Dallas, Tex., one of the leading cities of 
the Southwest, may be cited as a good index. In Dallas last 
month there were 116 building permits, representing an ex- 
penditure of $268,176, and of these permits twelve were for 
brick construction, while thirty-nine were for wooden build- 
ings. The balance were for alterations, repairs and additions 
to buildings. 

A model dairy will be one of the Serge features of the 
cattle department of the Louisiana State fair at Shreveport 
November 1 to 6. It will be large enough to accommodate 
twelve cows, and will be built with materials furnished free 
by lumbermen of Louisiana, the fair association equipping it 
and placing experts in charge to give demonstrations to 
visitors. The lumbermen will also arrange for plans to be 
distributed to persons interested in dairying, the plans show- 
ing how easily dairies may be provided by using lumber for 
the material. The lumbermen are helping the fair very mate- 
rially, and are encouraging dairying in this part of the 
country. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LavreEt, Miss., Aug. 7.—The last issue of the southern 
pine trade barometer, showing orders 72.7 percent above 
production and 44.74 percent above shipments, with 
production 82.41 percent of normal, as viewed by many 
prominent lumbermen in this section, predicts one of the 
most phenomenal advances the yellow pine market has ex- 
perienced. 

New lists are already the order of the day, prices on all 
standard items having been advanced from 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand. 

In a recent letter to-all salesmen one local general man- 
ager expresses himself thus: “We feel we have reached the 
turning point; that is, yellow pine prices have reached bot- 
tom and are now showing a decided improvement over price 
conditions that prevailed two weeks ago, and so far as this 
company is concerned we are in good shape to stand by our 
prices that to you may look a little high or out of line to- 
day. But mark our predictions, prices will improve daily 
and at the end of three or four weeks, in our opinion, lumber 
will be worth $1 to $1.50 a thousand more on an average 
than we can hope to get today. We have a good order file 
and can afford to pass up business that to us appears unde- 
sirable from a price standpoint.” 

There is an apparent shortage in 8 and 10 No. 2 boards 
and the demand is stiffening. All items of car material and 
timbers continue in good demand at advanced prices. 

Weather conditions have become settled so that all logging 





operations have been resumed and mest of the small mills 
ea were down after the storm are now operating on full 
me. 





CENTRAL LOUISIANA NOTES 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Aug. 8.—There seems to have been a 
lull in orders the last week, but not enough to cause 
any uneasiness among the mills in this section. Encour- 
aging reports are heard from all sections and many large 
timber and finished stock schedules are reported ready to be 
submitted this week. The principal trouble with most lum- 
ber manufacturers concerns the insufficient supply of cars, 
and in many instances mills have lost three days a week. 
Others report that a small number of orders have been 
cancelled on account of not being able to make prompt 
delivery. Railroad officials will give no encouragement what- 
ever as to when the car shortage will improve. 

Two of the largest manufacturers of Texas are said to 
have withdrawn entirely from the market and to have taken 
all their salesmen off the road, which gives much encourage- 
ment to the mills in this section that have been curtailing 
for the last several months. The local mills are still as 
strong for curtailing as in the past, and nothing is heard 
about discontinuing same; in fact, many managers have ex- 
pressed the idea that the continuation of curtailment will 
place yellow pine on a more substantial market and quicker 
than anything else. 

.The Mexican market demand is reported to be increasing, 
with several large orders placed in the last week, the gen- 
eral opinion being that the demand will continue to improve. 
Many mills report that the hard rains in July and the first 
week in August have more or less retarded operation in the 
logging camps, with mill production about normal. ‘Timber 
bills are still offered in fair volume with heavy structural 
timbers still in good demand. Ties are in better demand 
than for some time. Demand for smaller timbers has in- 
creased slightiy in the last week with prices more than hold- 
ing their own. On various items of small timbers the price 
is much better than it was two weeks ago, while on others 
the price is about the same, the only further concessions 
reported being on surplus stock that has to move. 

Car material is very active with demand heavy on B and 
better siding and Nos. 1 and 2 decking, the latest quotation 
on B and better siding being $20.50 f. 0. b. mill, which two 
weeks ago was impossible to secure. Boards are in splendid 
request with prices holding steady, 1x12 Nos. 1 and 2 being 
in heavier demand with inquiries on 1x8 Nos. 1 and 2 in- 
creasing. Shiplap continues to show up well in volume and 
prices show a slight advance over last week. One by 8 No. 1 
and 1x8 No. 2 still lead in volume, with inquiries increasing 
on 1x12 No. 1. 

Dimension demand has not slackened and prices show 
somewhat of an improvement. Several mills report that they 
have issued new price lists in the last week, with an advance 
of 50 cents to $1 on all items in Nos. 1 and 2, and these 
same mills report that they are securing good business at the 
advanced prices. Fencing both in rough and surfaced is 
moving steadily, with prices about the same as last reported, 
1x6 No. 2 still leading in demand and inquiries increasing on 
1x4 No. 2. Finish is moving very slowly with prices about 
stationary, many of the mills reporting that they have a 
surplus on various items, both in rough and surfaced finish. 

For case, base and jambs demand has improved and prices 
are about the same as last reported. Demand for grooved 
roofing and bevel siding is only fair and prices hold steady. 
Drop siding demand has increased in the last ten days, the 
volume of sales showing almost double the previous week. 
Prices have advanced on B and better about 50 cents with 
Nos. 1 and 2 holding steady as to price and demand on all 
grades good. Ceiling demand has been only fair the last 
week with prices about the same as last week, the demand 
for higher grades being in better request than for lower 
grades. Flooring demand continues good with prices about 
the same as heretofore, the better grades being in better de- 
mand. Number 3 stock continues to,move slowly and prices 
are about the same as last reported. Several mills report 
that they have a well assorted stock of most items. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HattiesBurG, Miss., Aug. 7.—The buying movement 
started several weeks ago still continues in full swing 
in this section. Rains are still interfering with opera- 
tion, and there is still a forced curtailment and the mills 
that have been running on the curtailment plan are still 
running on that basis. Orders for all kinds of fresh cutting 
have been very plentiful during the. last two: weeks, and 
orders for shed stock have increased to such an extent that 
order files at the mills are in extra good shape, the demand 
is good for both long- and shortleaf timbers, and some grades 
of flooring are bringing from $1 to $1.50 better price than 
they were a month ago. There is also considerable more ac- 
tivity in dimension and other classes of yard stock. 

F. R. Clark, general manager of the Atlantic & Gulf Lum- 
ber Company, of New York, was in Hattiesburg last week 
visiting the company’s southern representative, W. T. Cosby. 

B. F. Learned & Co. are making preparations to build a 
new sawmill near the site of their present mill at Natchez, 


FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL 


Montcomery, AuA., Aug. 7.—Demand for railroad car 
material has never been better this year and the price 





. being paid by the companies in the North and East is 


fairly good, according to W. L. Shepherd, of Shepherd & Co., 
yellow pine dealers. Orders are reported on the increase in 
many instances. The price the last thirty days, he said, had 
come up to expectations and he is of the opinion that within 
the next few weeks there will still be an increased demand for 
car material. ‘Mills in this district were damaged consid- 
erably by the recent floods, according to reports —— to 
my office,” he said, ‘and while these mills were being repaired 
the demands from the North and East came in just the same. 
This condition worked a hardship upon many mill operatives, 
although now most of the mills are either operating or are 
ready to begin sawing material. The Blackshear Company, 
at Magazine, on the Gulf, which was damaged, began to oper- 
ate a short time ago and I am informed that most of the 
rev) that district which were damaged have been re- 
paired.” 

The Dallas Lumber Company, operator of mills in Dallas 
County, will be ready in a short time to cut timber at the 
new mill at Brassell’s Station, on the Western of Alabama 
Railroad from Montgomery. The company gained possession 
of a tract of yellow pine a short distance from the mill, a 
supply to insure operation many years. 

The Ensign Yellow Pine Company at Wetumpka, near 
Montgomery, works a full force every day in the week, and 
reports are that the demand for the material has been goad 
all summer. The mill has a capacity of from 85,000 to 
100,000 feet and is one of the most modern in the South. 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


Littte Rock, ArKk., Aug. 7—The advances in rates 
made effective August 1 by the Rock Island and Iron 
Mountain railroads are illegal, according to T. E. Wood, 
chairman of the State railroad commission, and he has 
issued instructions to prosecuting attorneys in all parts of 
the State to bring suit on the ground of overcharge wherever 
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the new rates are charged. Mr. Wood said that the actions 
would bring out the powers of the State commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where the rulings of the 
two bodies conflict as they are alleged to do in this case, 
the railroads claiming to have permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make the increase. 

Lumber companies operating mills on tap lines in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas have been denied the restoration 
of milling in transit on their lines by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The case was a reopening of a part of 
the famous tapline case decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, in which it was held that trunk lines should not pay 
tap lines part of the rates for hauling from loading points 
to mills, The new case asked for a blanket rate on lumber, 
now applying from mills omy, to be made applicable at 
— where logs reach the rails of the common carrier tap 

nes. 

The Bodcaw Lumber Company, of Stamps, Ark., has of- 
fered to furnish the Arkansas National Guard with 60,000 
feet of lumber to be used in constructing permanent camps 
on the Mexican border if the militia is ordered to the border. 
The cars in which it is shipped will be placarded ‘Arkansas 
Lumber for Arkansas Soldiers on the Border.” 

C. H. Windt is purchasing a large amount of ash in the 
vicinity of Blytheville for the National Handle Company. He 
estimates that the company will pay out $30,000 a month for 
ash timber and hauling at Blytheville. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8.—Local lumber conditions do 
not display any characteristics of a boom, yet trade in 
most lines is reported as fairly good. The demand for 
dimension from the local field continues to hold up, and 
there is considerable building activity in the city. A num- 
ber of apartment houses are going up and others are pro- 
jected. The heavy rains that have recently fallen in parts 
of the St. Louis territory have béen no less appreciated by 
the lumbermen than by other lines of trade, and it is be- 
lieved that they will have a very salutary influence in giv- 
ing the lumber business a much needed impetus. 

The local dealers are very much interested in the efforts 
of O. A. Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, as- 
sisted by Henry R. Asman, to bring about unity among the 
lumbermen that will comply with the law and at the same 
time place the trade on a basis of common understanding. 
The speech of Gen. L. C. Boyle, at the banquet given by 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Millmen’s Association, 
has very evidently had a deep effect. The discovery is 
being made that much of the cutthroat competition and 
selling below cost, which have so demoralized the trade, was 
due to the fact that the sellers did not know the cost of 
the product sold. An organized effort is being made to 
abolish this condition, but it has not progressed far enough 
to give details. ; 

The yellow pine trade is being greatly hampered by the 
ear shortage in the South, and this difficulty extends to 
some other lines of the business, especially hardwoods. 

Labor conditions are giving some trouble to the manu- 
facturers with southern mills, as labor is becoming scarcer. 

















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8.—Another week of very high 
temperatures and no rain save a few scattered showers 
has caused a further slackening of the demand for lum- 
ber in this territory. In Kansas the record for drouth has 
been broken with a total of forty-two days without a general 
rain. Corn is left only in scattering spots where showers 
came in time to save it. And the Missouri crop also has gone 
back badly the last ten days, the secretary of agriculture for 
the State now reporting the condition down to 52, as against 
nearly 80 a month ago. The dry weather, however, has not 
affected all of the Kansas City territory. Iowa, Nebraska and 
much of Missouri are in very good condition and in the 
districts that have lost most in corn prospects the wheat 
yield was fair and wheat prices are high and rising, so the 
farming district is by no means in bad shape, even though it 
will not show the presperity that all signs indicated a month 


ago. 

othe heat has had a considerable effect on building activities 
in the cities. The temperatures have run so high that out- 
side work with lumber has been considerably interfered with 
and also the amount of building being planned has shrunk as 
a result of the poor crop outlook. The Kansas City permits 
for the July just closed were 22 percent less than for July of 
1915, but even figuring in that decrease, the building work 
started the first seven months of 1916 exceeded by 5 percent 
the work started in the first seven months of 1915. 

More and more complaints are being made by the manufac- 
turers regarding the car shortage and buyers are also getting 
considerably stirred up by the situation. They are wonder- 
ing how they are going to get their lumber through when 
they need it and a great many are hurrying their orders 
in for that reason. Should the threatened railway strike 
materialize on top of the car shortage the situation would 
be indeed a serious one for lumber retailers in this section, 
as they are all running on short stocks at present. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEX., Aug. 9.—Once again the car shortage 
looms up as a serious impediment in the progress of the 
yellow pine industry. It is this situation to which the 
lumbermen of Southeast Texas have been looking forward 
with anxiety and now it seems to be upon them. If the 
shortage continues as during the last two weeks it is pre- 
dicted that half the mills in this section will have to shut 
down. At the present time the lumber people are getting 
only one-third of their requirements in cars. This is occa- 
sioned by the movement of grain from the North and middle 
West to New York and the Atlantic coast ports instead of 
coming by way of Galveston and New Orleans as in previous 
years. Such a situation has never existed. Heretofore the 
lumber people of South Texas would at least get the empty 
cars after they delivered their cargoes to shipside and load 
them with lumber for the return trip. The railroads make 
no promise of relief. 

p to the present time the Government has purchased 
nearly 20,000,000 feet of lumber for use of the troops along 
the border, a large part of which has been furnished by the 
mills in this section through the retail yards, Purchases 
are still being made chiefly in all lengths of 2x4 inch No. 2, 
and 1x8 inch-16 feet, 1x12 inch-16 feet, and this has re- 
sulted in depleting this stock. The Government is also buy- 
ing considerable lumber for the Panaraa Canal, an order for 
14,000,000 feet being placed this week. 

The railroads have been buying to some extent, many tie 
orders being placed and oak and pine ties are pretty well 
cleaned up in this section. The Texas & Pacific Railroad has 
bought a quantity of stringers. Production has decreased 
and orders increased in about the same proportion and as 
a result the market is a little stronger. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


Beaumont, TEx., Aug. 7.—The lumber market is still 
showing a slightly better tone and more inquiries are com- 
ing in, local manufacturers report. Prices on some items 
are a little stronger and the situation generally is more en- 
couraging. Considerable yard material has been sold during 





the last week and several large shipments of ties have gone 
to the border. A number of inquiries for car material are in 
p> Chao and there is also a better demand for bridge 
timbers. 

Reports from all parts of the milling district are to the 
effect that mills are curtailing, but few plants now maintain- 
ing full runs. So far this month no export-shipments have 
been made from Port Beaumont, but the Standard Export 
Lumber Company will ship three cargoes to Europe during 
August if bottoms can be secured. Timber for the cargoes 
already has been assembled in the company’s booms here. 

Carter Bros., of Houston, who last week purchased a site 
for a retail lumber yard here, let the contract a few days 
ago for an office building and sheds to cost approximately 
$25,000. Construction will begin this week. 

Work is progressing satisfactorily on the big three-masted 
schooner which is being built in the Beaumont shipyards 
for the Orange .Maritime Corporation. The vessel will be 
completed about December 1. 


OraNncE, TEx., Aug. 7.—Unmistakable evidences of 
continued improvement in market conditions are reported 
by all local lumbermen. A decided stiffening in prices 
has resulted from the increased demand. Actual buying is 
being done in just as large quantities as the mills are will- 
ing to book. Every millman’s mail is flooded with inquiries. 
It is noted that brokers who are usually in close touch with 
the trend of the market are making extraordinary efforts to 
book at present prices for delivery four to six weeks hence 
and this is regarded as significant. The export demand is 
considerably in excess of the available supply of bottoms 
in which to move the stocks. The railroads are coming into 
the market freely and prices on car materials are stiffening. 

O. S. Tam, vice president and general manager of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company, is of the opinion that the gen- 
eral curtailment that has been practiced is principally re- 
sponsible for the prevailing improvement in conditions. Other 
mill men in this section agree with this opinion. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 8.—The Wabash Screen Door 
Company has closed a contract with the Two Step Lad- 
der Company, of Chicago, for 25,000 sets of wood parts 
for ladders. W. H. Radell, representing the latter concern in 
New Orleans, handled the transaction. The metal parts will 
be shipped here for assembling for the southern trade and the 
wood parts will be sent to Chicago for assembling for the 
northern and western trade. 

Contractors yesterday began tearing down the big hard- 
wood mill of the Anderson-Tully Company at Vicksburg, 
Miss., preparatory to the construction of a band mill wit 
capacity of about 60,000 feet a day. It is estimated that 
from three to four months will be required to get the new 
mill in readiness for operation. In the meantime the com- 
pany will operate its smaller mill at Vicksburg on double 
time in order to supply its box factory at that point with 
low grade cottonwood and gum. Business in box circles is 
very active and the company is planning to place its box 
plant at Vicksburg on double time. The company recently 
has completed exchanging its old band saw here for that 
used in the Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company plant and 
has just begun operations with the latter. 

J. H. Ramsay, who has been connected for several years 
with the sales department of the Potts-Mallory-Davis Com- 
pany, Memphis, has taken charge of the sales department 
of the Gilmore-Puckett Lumber Company at Amory, Miss. 
This company operates several mills in northern Mississippi 
and has an annual cut of about 8,000,000 feet. It is under- 
stood that plans are under way for the construction of an- 
other mill in that part of the country. 

Building operations in Memphis for July involved about 
$16,000 more than the corresponding month of last year. 
This brings the total for the first seven months of 1916 to a 
considerable increase over the same period in 1915. Build- 
ing operations are on an increasing scale and architects, 
contractors and other interests identified therewith consider 
the outlook very satisfactory. In addition to the good local 
demand for building material of all kinds there is an excel- 
lent call from points in the Memphis territory. The outlook 
for unusual prosperity in this section this fall is regarded 
as exceptionally bright, as the cotton crop promises to be 
large and prices therefor are higher than they have been 
for a number of years. Owners and operators of planing 
mills report a good business and they are making prepara- 
tions for a great activity this fall and winter, 

The manufacture of boxes continues abnormally large not 
only at Memphis but throughout the entire southern hard- 
wood territory. Demand is larger than was ever known at 
this time of years and prices are getting back to about as 
high a basis as was ever experienced. Every firm engaged 
in this line in this section is operating at full capacity and 
in some instances they are sold several months ahead. Fur- 
thermore, it has been necessary for some of them to turn 
down business because of inability to secure the necessary 
raw material. Cottonwood and gum are scarce in the lower 
grades and those who have to buy in the open market are 
having to pay pretty full prices. Both sawn and veneered 
shooks are in splendid request and contracts are being en- 
tered into that will involve large quantities of material. 
Some manufacturers are finding it necessary to run at least 
a portion of their equipment on double time and no effort 
is made to conceal the fact that this particular branch of the 
hardwood lumber industry is in a most flourishing condi- 


tion. 
LUMBER NEWS FROM THE OLD DOMINION 


NorFroik, Va., Aug. 7.—Trading in the North Carolina 
pine market last week was very light both in rough and 
dressed lumber and according to well-informed operators 
a change for the better is not expected during this month 
and perhaps not until the middle of the fall season. 

Last week, the rough box items of North Carolina pine 
were most active and in this must be included box bark 
strips. Prices of edge box, 8 and 10-inch box, and box 
bark strips are just as high as they were several weeks ago, 
and there appears to be no disposition to make further 
reductions in view of the small amount of business being 
offered. Twelve-inch box has weakened a little in price 
recently and this has been due in a great measure to some 
of the smaller mills being anxious to move out some of 
their stock. While the demand for box bark strips is not 
large, the price situation is unusual in that small sales 
are now being made at slightly advanced figures. So far 
as dressed lumber is concerned, the amount of business 
transacted is small as compared with normal times, and 
while some sales have been noted at figures lower than 
previously reported, the operators seem loath to make 
further concessions even though they are now carrying a 
surplus stock on hand. The prices of both rough and 
dressed lumber show more uniformity. Demand for the 
al grades of rough pine lumber and for roofers is very 

ght. 

Reports of building permits issued during the last few 
months are very encouraging, but unless there is labor 
to build houses, office buildings, industrial plants etc., 
with, this will not result in any increased demand for lunm- 
ber of any kind. 

The bulletin issued by the Southern Pine Association 
July 28 showing a tremendous increase in the volume of 
orders received recently with shipments remaining the same, 
and_ production materially curtailed, gives encouragement 
‘to North Carolina pine men. These orders should help bol- 
ster prices of southern yellow pine and keep quite a quan- 
tity of it from the eastern markets, so the pine people 
figure. If this condition obtains, the effect on the North 
Carolina pine market will be very beneficial both from the 
standpoint of an increased demand and also of better prices, 
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MIXED CARS—Lumber and oes 





G. 8. MeCorkle, of the John Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashland, Wis., spent a day in Chicago early 
in the week. 


C. A. Stout, of the Stout Lumber Company, Jackson, 
Miss., was among the southern lumbermen who were in 
Chicago a few days this week. 


Lee L. Richards, manager of the Huttig Manufactur- 
ing Company, Muscatine, Iowa, with his family, spent 
part of his vacation in Chicago this week. 


C. E. Davis of the Mengel Box Company (Inc.), 
Louisville, Ky., stopped off in Chicago Tuesday, while 
en route home from Grand Rapids, Mich. 


L. G. Heron, auditor of Perley Lowe & Co., McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago, is spending his vacation of 
two weeks with his family on a motor trip in Wis- 
consin. 


The Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad has an- 
nounced the appointment of M. L. Schultz as com- 
mercial agent in Chicago with his quarters at 533 Mar- 
quette Building. 


C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Company, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, left Tuesday evening to 
spend two weeks at the mills of the company at Chas- 
sell and Ontonagon, Mich. 


N. H. Huey, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Oregon Lumber Company, of Baker, Ore., 
and Ogden, Utah, left Thursday night on a week’s 
selling trip to Michigan points. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., returned the latter 
part of the week from South Haven, Mich., where he 
and his family spent their vacation. 


George Hicks, general sales manager, and W. L. 
Morrow, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., were among the Kansas City lum- 
bermen who made a visit to Chicago this week. 


Frank H. Burnaby of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber 
Company, 1203 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, 
left for Denver, Colo., Thursday evening to spend two 
weeks with the members of his family, who are on 
their summer vacation at the Queen City of the Plains. 


W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Ine.), of Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago Tuesday, en route home from 
one of the northern lake resorts, where he had been 
called on account of the sudden illness of a grandchild. 
The grandchild has improved sufficiently to justify 
his return to Memphis. 


H. G. Braunlich, of the H, F. Brammer Manufac- 
turing Company, Davenport, Iowa, and F. G. Bergman, 
secretary and treasurer of the One-Minute Manufac- 
turing Company, of Newton, Iowa, were in Chicago 
Wednesday attending the meeting of the washing ma- 
chine manufacturers. which was held at the Hotel 
Sherman. 


G. W. James, president, and C. M. Rainwater, com- 
missary manager, of the Dubach Lumber Company 
(Ltd.), of Dubach, La., were in Chicago during the 
week. Mr. James came north to look over the lumber 
situation and Mr. Rainwater attended the seventh an- 
nual convention of the National Commissary Man- 
agers’ Association, which was held at the Hotel La 


' Salle this week. 


The announcement is made that G. W. Allport has 
resigned his post with the Dermott Land & Lumber 
Company, 1559 Railway Exchange Building. Mr. All- 
port, who has also been vice president of the company, 
resigned in order to devote his time to personal inter- 
ests at Geridge, Ark. The Chicago office is now in 
charge of H. C. Lindahl and Perey Bass, who have 
been connected with the company for several years. 


Jules T. Borreson, sales manager of the Pine Bluff 
(Ark.) mill of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, and 
J. H. Bestor, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the com- 
missary ‘stores of the same company, arrived in Chi- 
cago during the week. Mr. Borreson’s family came 
with him and a couple of weeks will be spent on a vaca- 
tion in Chicago. Mr. Bestor came to attend the Na- 
tional Commissary Managers’ Association convention 
at the Hotel La Salle. 


W. B. Heinemann, of Wausau, Wis., vice president 
and general manager of the B. Heinemann Lumber 
Company, while in Chicago Wednesday, stated that 
stocks in the North were badly broken and that the 
millmen were experiencing some difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient cars for shipping and also that the dearth 
of labor was becoming a troublesome matter. He de- 
clared that new business was light but satisfactory, con- 
sidering that this is the midsummer season. 


E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, re- 
turned a few days ago from a trip to Marquette, Mich., 
and Canadian mill points. Mr. Thornton declared that 
the Marquette Box & Lumber Company, of which he 
is president, was very busy, as were most box plants 
in Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturing districts. 


He visited some of the northern pine sawmills at 
Sault Ste. Marie and Nesterville, Ont., which he found 
operating on day runs only. He found that what stocks 
the Canadian mills have on hand are mostly sold. Mrs. 
Thornton accompanied him and they returned from Sault 
Ste. Marie by boat. 


George E. Youle, of Seattle, Wash., made a short 
visit to Chicago this week and a regretfully shorter 
stay at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
Monday. He has been more or less an invalid during 
the last few months, but following a convalescence of 
a month ago he has spent the time largely in health 
restoring auto trips that are plainly indicative of re- 
turning and increasing strength. Mr. Youle reported 
business in the western section as fair, but stated that 
he could not go into details as he has not given it much 
attention of late weeks. One of the purposes of his 
getting this far east was a visit to his former home 
in a more southern part of Illinois. He left late in the 
week for Paxton, where he has a farm. and where he 
will renew old acquaintances. 


C. L. Faust, president of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Company, of Jackson, Miss., has been spending the last 
week in Chicago in conference with J. H. Faust, who 
has charge of this territory with headquarters in the 
Fisher Building. Mr. Faust was in his usual optimistic 
frame of mind regarding the hardwood business, espe- 
cially poplar. July, he said, was one of the best months 
he had had so far as the demand for poplar was con- 
cerned, at prices entirely satisfactory. During the 
last year this concern has been branching out, buying 
new tracts of hardwoods, and its new mill in Louisiana 
is operating steadily, cutting some magnificent timber. 
Mr. Faust left Thursday evening for points in Wis- 
consin. He will spend a few days in Chicago before 
his return to Jackson, Miss. 





FUNCK QUITS MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


W. G. Funck, who since 1912 has been connected with 
the Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company, the lumber mail order 
concern of Seattle, Wash., paid a visit to the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week and announced his re- 
tirement from the mail order business. Mr. Funck says 
that he has decided to enter the ‘‘legitimate’’ lumber 
business and while his plans are not yet fully developed 
he is out of the mail order business for good. While he 
retains a stock interest in the Hewitt-Lea-Funck Com- 
pany, which he thus far has not had opportunity to dis- 
pose of, his actual connection with the operations of that 
company ceased some time since. 

Mr. Funck says that he believes that the distribution 
of lumber through the normal retail channels is more 
logical than its sale by mail and he has confidence in the 
ability of the wideawake retail lumbermen to meet and 
more than offset the most aggressive mail order compe- 
tition. 





URGE SETTLEMENT IN RECONSIGNMENT 
DISPUTE 


Stirred by testimony offered by witnesses represent- 
ing the Southern Pine Association during the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reclassification hearing in 
Chicago to the point that the association favored a 
charge and suggesting $5 for reconsigning of cars in 
transit, a meeting was held by Chicago wholesalers on 
Thursday afternoon to discuss the situation from their 
viewpoint. It will be recalled that the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago placed upon the stand during 
the recent rate hearing two witnesses who defended 
the reconsignment privilege and voiced a view entirely 
opposite to that of those who favored a charge for 
the privilege. The conference held in Chicago was 
the outcome of a suggestion from St. Louis and Kansas 
City wholesalers who have planned a general confer- 
ence in St. Louis on August 15, at which representa- 
tives from all the wholesale lumber centers of the 
United States have been invited to be present. 

The proposal has been made that the wholesalers 
hire competent, counsel to present their side of the 
reconsignment issue before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. At the conference held in Chicago on Thursday 
P. S. Fletcher, of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Company; 
James L. Lane, of J. L. Lane & Co., and E. A, Allen, 
of the Edmund A. Allen Lumber Company, were named 
a committee to attend the conference in St. Louis, Au- 
gust 15. 

In the testimony offered by the representatives of 
the Southern Pine Association, at the recent rate hear- 
ing, the contention was made that the reconsignment 
privilege was harmful to the welfare of the lumber 
industry and that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should name a charge high enough that would tend to 
break up the socalled evil. The view of many whole- 
salers is entirely opposite and their contention is that 
if the reconsignment privilege is taken away by any 
prohibitive charge many wholesalers would be compelled 
to go out of the lumber business. However, it is not 
improbable that the conflicting interests will reach 
some common ground for agreement upon the recon- 
signment matter as those who desire to break up the 
custom would do so partly on the ground that the custom 
becomes an evil after a car has been reconsigned be- 
yond a second time, while the contention of most 
wholesalers is that fully 90 percent of the business 
done on a reconsignment basis involves one reconsign- 
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ment only and only in a very small percentage of 
cases are cars reconsigned more than once. One Chi- 
cago wholesaler expressed the opinion that if those 
who propose a penalty for the reconsignment of cars 
and those who favored retention of the reconsignment 
privilege could agree on a penalty for cars reconsigned 
more than twice, he believed that the controversy 
could be solved in an amicable manner. 





JOINS SALES FORCE OF CHICAGO COMPANY 


Announcement is made that George L. Stevens, one 
of the best known among lumber salesmen has joined 
the sales force of the White Star Lumber Company, of 
Chicago. Mr. Stevens, who for the last five years has 
sold redwood in central and southern Illinois for the 
Pacific Lumber Company, of Illinois, will have his 
new territory divided between Wisconsin and central 
and southern Illinois. The White Star Lumber Com- 
pany is representative in this territory for the Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ Company, of Pittsburgh, Cal., 
and Mr. Stevens will not only continue to sell redwood 
in the territory he has covered in the last few years, 





GEORGE L, STEVENS, OF CHICAGO; 
Salesman for the White Star Lumber Company 


but will also sell hemlock and other northern stocks. 
He will sell the same stocks in Wisconsin territory, 
which he will cover. 

Mr. Stevens comes from a lumber family and has 
been in the lumber game almost all his life. His 
father was a lumber manufacturer at Rhinelander 
years ago, and a brother, W. T. Stevens, of the Stevens 
Lumber Company, is still located at Rhinelander. F. 
J. Stevens, general superintendent of the Gilchrist- 
Fordney Company, Laurel, Miss., and C. D. Stevens, 
owner of the Stevens Lumber Company, of Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., are others. Previous to his connection 
with the Pacific Lumber Company, of Illinois, Mr. 
Stevens sold northern stocks for the R. Connor Com- 
pany, of Marshfield, Wis. The Chicago headquarters 
of the White Star Lumber Company, which are in 
charge of Charles E. Conklin, secretary and treasurer, 
are located at 811 Lumber Exchange Building. The 
northern mill of the company is located at Mattoon, 
Wis. 





VOLUME OF FACTORY CONSTRUCTION GREAT 


As indicative of present construction work relative to 
factory, warehouse or general business structures in Chi- 
cago, the Economist presented in a recent issue the fol- 
lowing compilation: 

Central Bag Company, 4-story factory 95x194 feet, 3622- 
3630 Iron Street, $125,000. National Carbon Company, 
4-story factory, 120x166 fect, $711-3725 South Ashland Ave- 
nue, $100,000. Cole Manufacturing Company, 3-story factory, 
150x185 feet, 2436-2450 Bross Avenue, $75,000. A. B. Dick 
& Co., T-story factory, 50x104 feet and 43x74 feet, 740-742 
West Jackson Boulevard, $60,000. Sigmund Greenblatt, 
3-story addition, 100x126 feet, southwest corner Adams and 
Halsted Streets, $50,000. Sherwin-Williams Company, 1-story 
factory, 124x266 feet, northwest corner Stevenson Avenue and 
116th Street, $40,000.  Justrite Manufacturing Company, 
4-story factory, 32x74 feet, 1452-1454 Fargo Avenue, $40,000. 
Commercial Furniture Company, 3-story factory, 75x175 feet, 
2711-2729 West Chicago Avenue, $38,000. Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, additional story. and 1-story alterations to 
factory, 142x181 feet, northwest corner Twenty-ninth Street 
and Sacramento Avenue, $35,000. Victor Manufacturing & 
Casket Company, 3-story factory, 50x125 feet and 45x46 feet, 
1944-1946 South Troy Street, $33,000. National Brewing 
Company, 2-story factory and office, 75x125 feet, 1916-1920 
West Eighteenth Street, $30,000. George S. Carrington, 
2-story factory, 59x115 feet, 2338-2340 West Van Buren 
Street, $25,000. H. H. Walker, 1-story factory, 146x150 feet, 
southeast corner Taylor and Waller streets, $24,000. Zeitler 
& Lamson, 2-story factory, 75x175 feet, 4644-4650 West Madi- 
son Street, $22,000. S. Loeb, 2-story factory, 50x164 feet, 
3426-3428 South Wabash Avenue, $22,000. H. E. Holsinger, 
factory, 44x71 feet, 212-214 Sheldon Street, $20,000. Inde- 
pendent Can Company, 2-story factory, 49x100 feet, 1748- 
1758 West Kinzie Street, $20,000. N. Johnson Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2-story addition, 56x95 feet, 1235-1237 North 
California Avenue, $20,000. .I. Horween, 2-story factory, 87x 
95 feet, 1051 West Division Street, $20,000. Harry R. Gib- 
bons, 1-story factory, 75x125 feet, 1210-1214 West Lake 
Street, $20,000. L. R. Harsha, 4-story factory, 60x75 feet, 
405-411 North Lincoln Street, $20,000. Sasgen Derrick Com- 
pany,. 2-story factory, office and auto shed, 57x204 feet, and 
25x42 feet, 3101-3109 Grand Avenue, $18,000... A Rohn, 
2-story factory, 60x113 feet, 2016-2018 West Lake Street, 
$18,000. Frank Vogler, 2-story warehouse, 40x75 feet, 35x99 


feet and 30x35 feet, 1684-1688 Elston Avenue, $17,000. 
Robert Malcolm, 2-story factory, 59x125 feet, 2300-2302 War- 
ren Avenue, $16,000. John F. Mortenson, 3-story factory, 
60x63 feet, 345-347 North Oakley Avenue, -$15,000. F. W. 
Williams, 3-story factory, 51x126 feet, 2531-2535 West Taylor 
Street, $15,000. 

W. A. Jones Foundry Company, 2-story foundry, machine 
shop and office, 1200-1258 South Kostner Avenue, $200,000. 
Link Belt Company, 1-story steel shop and boiler house, 3596 
West Thirty-ninth Street, $50,000. Great Western Smelting 
& Refining Company, 1-story foundry, 47x410 feet, 626-628 
West Forty-first Street, $50,000. Acme Steel Goods Company, 
3-story warehouse, 92x105 feet, 2708-2714 Farrell Street, 
$40,000. Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, 1-story 
steel forge shop, 71x602 feet, 136th Street and Brandon Ave- 
nue, $37,500. Lesker Iron Works, 1-story boiler shop, 100x 
300 feet, 3201-3229 South Lincoln Street, $25,000. Illinois 
Steel Company, 1-story skull crusher structure, 75x200 feet, 
between Eighty-second and WHighty-third streets, east of 
Brandon Avenue, $22,000; also addition to factory between 
Highty-ninth and Ninetieth streets, east of Strand Avenue, 
$19,000. Gage Structural Steel Company, 2-story shop and 
office building, 25x40 feet and 66x200 feet, 3125-3141 South 
Hoyne Avenue, $20,000. Cyclone Blow Pipe Company, 2-story 
factory, 75x120 feet, 2542-2552 West Thirty-first Street, $20,- 
000. D. O. James Manufacturing Company, 3-story addition 
to machine shop, 1124 West Monroe Street, $15,500. Ryan 
Car Company, 1-story power house, 37x200 feet, remodeling, 
135th Street and Brandon Avenue, $15,000. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation, 6-story factory, 191x286 feet, 
2829-2843 North Lincoln Avenue, $250,000. N. Landon Hoyt, 
4-story garage, 100x199 feet, 57-65 East Twenty-first Street, 
$118,000. Louis Geyler & Co., 3-story salesroom, 80x1S0, 
2453-2459 Indiana Avenue, $100,000. Ford Motor Company, 
2-story factory addition, 128x365 feet, northeast corner 
Wabash Avenue and Fortieth Street, $100,000; 4-story auto 
station, 75x122 feet, 4301-4307 West Madison Street, $60,- 
000 ; 4-story blacksmith shop, foundry and machine shop, 75x 
125 feet, 4317 Broadway, $60,000. Ogren Motor Company, 
8- and 1-story factory and garage, 2947-2967 Grand Avenue, 
$60,000. Christoffer Motor Company, 1-story salesroom and 
repair shop, 123x125 feet, 3312-3322 Sheffield Avenue, $20,- 
000. Drover Garage Company, garage, 116x160 feet. 

The Mitchell Auto Service Station, 2540 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, will erect a 3-story building, 50x120 feet, at a 
cost of $50,000. S. Scott Joy, 1118 West Thirty-fifth Street, 
is the architect. 

W. Sebastian, 3421 North Halsted Street, Chicago, will 
build a 1-story garage to cost $12,000, and Mark Henry, 422 
Federal Street, a 2-story garage to cost $14,000. 


Statistics issued by the building department in Chicago 
for July indicate an increase of 25.11 percent over the 
corresponding month of last year, while for the seven 
months of this year there is a remarkable growth shown 
over the corresponding months of last year. The per- 
mits issued for the seven months in 1916 numbered 6,395 
with a total estimated cost of $71,155,700 as compared 
with 5,378 for the first seven months of 1915 with an 
estimated cost of $45,225,880. 





‘‘UNCLE’’ GECRGE TO CELEBRATE SIXTIETH 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Out at an Evanston, Ill., home next Monday there 
will be the happiest gathering in Chicago. There will 
be present great grandparents, grandparents, grand- 
children and great grandchildren and the event will be 
the sixtieth wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Hotchkiss. As almost everybody in the 
lumber game knows ‘‘Uncle’’ George Hotchkiss is 





MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS 


secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, and he is almost as active 
today as he was nearly sixty years ago when he led 
Miss Elizabeth St. John to the altar at Fort Dover, 
Canada. The accompaning likenesses of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hotchkiss were taken this week at their Evanston 
home and Uncle George in sending out a hundred of 
the photographs to relatives and friends wrote on each 
card the birth date and marriage date without the aid 
of his glasses. The writing is as legible as that of an 
expert penman. ‘‘You see I lost my glasses in my 
corn field,’’ explained Uncle George, ‘‘and I had to 
do the writing without them.’’ Mr. Hotchkiss entered 
the lumber game even before he was married and has 
been at it one way or another ever since. He is down 
at his office every day at the Manhattan Building and 
perhaps no one during the severe torrid weather in 
Chicago suffered less than he. ‘‘Pretty well for a 
boy,’’ was his answer to a question on how he was 
feeling. Mrs. Hotchkiss recently celebrated her eighty- 
fourth birthday and Uncle George will celebrate his 
eighty-fifth October 16. Mr. and Mrs. Hotchkiss have 
two children, seven grandchildren and four great grand- 
children, and these with many of the friends of the 
family will'be present on Monday to make the notable 
event one of great happiness. 


BECOMES SECRETARY OF WILLAMETTE 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


F. G, Donaldson, of Portland, Ore., who for the last 
six years has been traffic manager for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and one of its predecessors, 
the old Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and who retired from this position because 
of the removal of the traffic department office to the 
general offices of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Seattle, has now taken over the secretaryship of 
the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, with 
offices in Portland. He will also look after the traffic 


matters for the mills in this organization. He succeeds 
Jay S. Hamilton, who has been secretary of the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumbermen’s Association since its or- 
ganization nearly two years ago. Mr. Hamilton is a 
lumber manufacturer and wholesaler and a member of 


the association and looked after its affairs largely to 
help the association along. 

Mr. Donaldson is an experienced association man 
and is well known throughout the country in traffie 
matters because of his representing the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association at numerous traffic hearings 





I’, G. DONALDSON, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Secretary of Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 


in the East. He was recently succeeded as traffic 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
by L. S. McIntyre, formerly with the Milwaukee road 
at Seattle. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
embraces in its membership about twenty of the larger 
mills in the Willamette Valley in Oregon. These mills 
have been working together for the last year or so, 
principally in traffic matters as their interests are in 
common, and are occasionally opposed to the interests 
of the mills on the Columbia River, so that it was felt 
that a separate organization was necessary. Its mem- 
bers are largely members of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and it does not aim to extend its 
activities beyond local affairs. 





WOMAN DOES EXTENSIVE LUMBER BUSINESS 


OsHKOsH, Wis., Aug. 8—‘‘E. S. Gallet, Wholesale 
Lumber,’’ on letterheads received from Chilton, Wis., 
by the lumbering fraternity in the Northwest and in 
fact all over the United States, passes unnoticed in the 
routine of a business world but there is a story of 
romance behind it for the ‘‘E. 8. Gallet’’ is a woman. 
Miss Gallet secured her training for the lumber trade 
while an official of the great Government sawmills at 
Neopit on the Menominee Indian Reservation, the home 
of the biggest white pine tract remaining in northern 
Wisconsin. She developed from a sales manager for the 
Indian mills to a wholesaler. She is now developing 
an extensive business of her own, merchandising the lum- 
ve from small tracts in the oldest settled portion of the 

ate. 





EXHIBIT VISUALIZES PRACTICES OF 
EXPORTERS 


Taking time by the forelock the Chicago Association 
of Commerce now has on exhibition an educational dis- 
play which is planned to aid Chicago manufacturers 
who play a part with the other exhibitors of the 
United States and the scramble among the nations for 
the lion’s share in the world’s commerce, which is 
bound to take place following the close of the Eu- 
ropean war. 

The display is given a descriptive name, ‘‘The His- 
tory of an Export Order,’’ and it shows through actual 
documents and composite forms the formalities that 
govern foreign trade. The exhibit is in the president’s 
room at the association headquarters in the Otis Build- 
ing and is very complete in the details that it is in- 
tended to show. The exhibit was originally presented 
at the International Trade Conference held under the 
auspices of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The visitor is also furnished with a booklet, which is 
descriptive of the different formalities that are re- 
quired in carrying on an export business. The object 
of the booklet and the exhibit itself is to visualize a 
complete export transaction from almost its first brain 
throb in the mind of a foreign merchant to the last 
step when payment has been made at maturity and 
payment acknowledged. The purpose of the exhibit is 
to make possible an easy examination of the steps in- 
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|PACIFIC COAST | 
ic 
Preiinace 


AGENCY 


ABERDEEN,WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. : 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“‘“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. ; 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Bidg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a2moone: Representative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: yi’ SubaPxchange Blog. 
tJ 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 















OPRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


wanuracturer We Solicit “Specialty” Business 





J 


Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “Wasn. 


FIR" CEDAR 























Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, bec ong 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















RITE- RED CEDAR 
GRADE SHINGLES 


Our Rite-Grade Perfects will give your trade the satis- 
faction they are looking for. Perfects our specialty. 


ALOHA LUMBER CO., ALOHA, WASH. 





TRADE MARK 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 








RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We give our special attention to Rite-Grade Shingles. We 
will be glad to handle your requirements. Always ready. 


GRAYS HARBOR SHINGLE Co. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 











Has a hundred poems that have 


IN FOREST LAN delighted thousands, It isin its 
ice, postpaid, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











volved in an export mercantile transaction and the 
presentation is manifestly in a form appealing to the 
casual exporter as well as the expert in any one of the 
features involved, where actual documents are used 
except where there exists no uniform practice, and in 
such eases forms have been drawn up embodying, as 
far as possible, the best practices of manufacturers 
actively engaged in shipments outside of this country. 
Some of the exhibits include a model order, manu- 
facturer’s quotation and contract form, credit inquiry 
forms, export credit reports, factory ticket, temporary 
invoice set, export record forms, invoices and state- 
ments, packing lists, advice of shipment and shipping 
and insurance documents. About the room are large 
sized photographs of port and harbor scenes in various 
commercial centers of the world, including London, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Bremen, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Odessa, Rotterdam, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Val- 
paraiso, Sydney, Yokohama, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Buenos Aires, 

Any manufacturer, whether now an exporter or a 
prospective one, would find his time profitably spent 
by inspecting the display that the Chicago Association 
of Commerce is now affording. 





NOTES TYPES OF BUILDINGS ON AUTOMOBILE 
TRIP 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned early in the week from a two weeks’ 
vacation, which was spent on an automobile trip to 
Wisconsin. While away Mr. Sterling took more than 
100 pictures, it being his desire to obtain photographic 
examples of farm homes, barns and other farm build- 
ings, bridges and culverts of both wood and substitute 
construction material. Mrs. Sterling accompanied him 
and their trip took them through Oshkosh, Eagle River, 
State Line, up to Watersmeet, Mich., and then back 
through the northern peninsula of Michigan, to 
Menominee. They took a boat trip across Green Bay 
to Sheboygan and toured Door County and then re- 
turned to Chicago. 

Mr. Sterling paid special attention to comparative 
merits of wooden and concrete silos, especially in Door 
County, and he expressed the opinion that conditions 
up north were not suitable for the concrete silo on 
account of checking and the freezing of ensilage. The 
reason that many of them were built he said was on 
account of their cheapness. . He declared the best type 
of silo he found in that part of the country was the 
Isherwood silo, which is manufactured by the Sawyer 
Lumber Company, Sawyer, Wis.; in fact, he found the 
Isherwood silo to be one of the best types that he ever 
inspected, he said. 

Relative to Door County Mr. Sterling stated that 
this part of Wisconsin, which is already a wonderful 
fruit growing district, especially noted for its cherry 
orchards, is just on the threshold of wonderful develop- 
ment and he believed in time it would be one of the 
most productive parts of the State. Door County, as 
it is quite generally known to tourists, is one of the 
most beautiful scenic parts of the Badger State. 





HOTEL WELL PATRONIZED BY LUMBER PEOPLE 


At this season of the year when many thousands of 
lumbermen and their families are taking vacations it 
is interesting to know something about the good hotels 
of the country. One of these in which the people of 
the Pacific coast take pride is the Hotel Benson, Port- 
land, Ore., which is well patronized by lumber people. 

Lumbermen have a special interest in the Hotel 
Benson for the reason that its proprietor, Simon Ben- 
son, is one of the pioneer timberland owners of the 
Columbia River basin. Going to Oregon many years 
ago, and beginning in a 
modest way, he gradually ac- 
quired extensive timber hold- 
ings, from the sale of part 
of which he was enabled to | 
build the splendid hostelry 
that bears his name. Mr, 
Benson is highly regarded by 
everyone in Oregon because 
of his many public spirited 
and philanthropic actions. 

The management of the 
hotel is in the hands of A. T. 
Lundborg, a young man of 
extended hotel experience. 
The hotel is the newest of the |. 
modern hotels on the Pacifie, 
and is fourteen stories high, 
and was constructed at a cost 
of nearly $1,500,000. Noth- inal woes pet 
ing was omitted to bring it DATE HOSTELRY AT 
up to every known require- poRTLAND., ORE 
ment as a comfortable ‘home , : 
for the traveling public. Families and large parties 
can arrange combinations of rooms, en suite, so that 
the real comfort of one’s own home is assured, to- 
gether with the perfect service found only in hotels 
of the highest class. The furnishing of the hotel is 
of the very best. The color and decorating scheme of 
the rooms is worthy of special mention, and the lobby 
is large and exceedingly artistic in appearance. It has 
vaulted ceilings and columns of circassian walnut. 
These with the upholstered chairs, easy lounges, large 
oak fire place, and staircase to the mezzanine floor 
give the lobby an inviting appearance. The cuisine 
is in keeping with the rest of the appointments of the 
hotel. Many eastern lumbermen who visit the Pacific 
coast, not only for pleasure during the summer months, 
but on business, find the Hotel Benson at Portland, 
Ore., very much to their liking. 

















RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From August 1 to August 8 inclusive, eight vessels 
brought 2,692,000 feet of lumber and 6,500 ties to Chi- 
cago for distribution. The largest individual cargo— 
686,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Robert L. 
Fryer, from Port Arthur, Ont. The next largest cargo 
—615,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Kalkaska, 
from Port Arthur, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


August 1—Schooner L, A. Simpson, Hessel, Mich., 6,500 
ties; steamer W. J. Carter, Arthur's Bay, Mich., 203,000 


eet. 

August 2—Steamer Kalkaska, Port Arthur, Ont., 615,000 
feet; schooner Robert L. Fryer, Port Arthur, Ont., 686,000 
feet ; s'camer N, J. Nessen, Ashland, Wis., 382,000 feet, 

August 4—Steamer 7’. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 351,- 
= feet; steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 257,000 


eet. 
August 8—Schooner FZ. E. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 198,- 
000 feet. 


BECOMES MANAGER OF SALES 

SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 5.—C. L. Frost has become 
sales manager for the Shull Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, which has selling offices in the White Building, 
this city, and mills at Shull, B. C., near Vancouver. 
Mr. Frost succeeds John R. Stewart, who has repre- 
sented the company here for the last two years. Mr. 
Frost is well known among western Washington lum- 
bermen, as he has been connected with the lumber 
business in Seattle for many years. He was formerly 
the Seattle representative of the Antrim Lumber Com- 








Cc. L. FROST, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
New Sales Manager Shull Lumber & Shingle Company 


pany, of St. Louis, Mo. More recently he has held the 
position of buyer for the Cross-Bodine Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle. The Shull company has a very large 
and uptodate shingle manufacturing plant in British 
Columbia. Its output is marketed largely in the 
United States under the name ‘‘Eagle Brand’’ and it 
is proud of the quality of shingles bearing this brand. 





RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR LUMBER COMPANY 

Some insight into the condition of affairs that led to 
the receivership of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, of 
Gibbs, Ida., was given this week by Attorney Elmer 
Adams, of Adams, Crews, Bobbs & Westcott, who, acting 
for some of the creditors, succeeded in having the United 
States court at Coeur d’Alene name a receiver for the 
lumber company on July 31. Sigmund Katz was appointed 
receiver, and there will be a first meeting of the creditors 
at Coeur d’Alene on August 31. The amount of liabilities 
is placed at $1,000,000, and among the creditors are the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, of Spokane, wholesale 
hardware merchants; Exchange Bank of Spokane and the 
Mechanics’ Loan & Trust Company of Washington. The 


_ assets are alleged to be the sawmill, planing mill and 


logging outfit, 1,600 acres of timber and $100,000 worth 
of lumber in addition to a considerable stock of logs. 
The receivership also includes the Dryad Lumber Com- 
pany, which owned the sawmill and planing mill plants 
while the lumber holdings were in the name of the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Company. However, it is stated that the 
stockholders of one company were the same as those of 
the other company. 

Further allegation is made that the sawmill plant is 
subject to a $100,000 mortgage, that the lumber is so 
held by other lumber companies that probably the receiv- 
ership can not touch it, while there is an amount of $14,- 
000 standing against the lumber company consisting of 
labor liens. Further allegation is made by those who 
have been investigating the affairs of the lumber concern 
that loans were obtained upon the ground that the com- 
pany controlled 500,000,000 feet of white pine and owned 
$427,000 worth of logs while in fact all the assets found 
in the investigation that was made consisted of what was 
mentioned above. 

C. W. Crotty, of Tomah, Wis., who has been selling in 
this territory for the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, is 
retaining his position under the receivership but contem- 
plates making a change. It is probable that the creditors 
would agree to a reorganization of the company, should 
it be possible to purchase extensive standing timber in the 
vicinity of Gibbs, 





ALL Port dues at Capetown and Durban, South Africa, 
for vessels discharging or loading cargo were increased 
25 percent beginning March 1, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Ceylon Co. to do a general 
contracting and construction work), authorized capital 
$75,000; A. T. Newell, N. W. Newell, S. S. Newell, W. S 
Newell, Oswald Newell and C. J. Phillips. : 

Huntsville—Huntsville Hardwood Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $2,000; W. M. Wellman, Lee O. Irwin 
and W. H. Hollingsworth. : 

Mobile—Acme Manufacturing Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; R. H. Condie, president and treasurer. he com- 
pany has a plant to manufacture kitchen, porch and 
household furniture, etc. 

ARKANSAS. lLuxora—Keiser Cooperage Co., autho- 
rized capital $15,000; Charles Wunderlich, president; 
— J. Wunderlich, vice president, and Alvin Wun- 
derlich, secretary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—M. A. Burns Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$300,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Miami Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $20,000. 

GEORGIA. Camak—Shortleaf Pine Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; W. S. Wilson, president; D. O. McBrayer, 
W. B. Whiteside and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Croft Lumber Co., authorized 
Sig eee Charles T. Lang, A. A. Parsons, John 

. Wells. 





INDIANA. Indianapolis—N. L. Horall Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000 (to deal in lumber and other 
building materials); T. M. Brown, N. L. Horall, P. P. 
Joyes and J. G. Brown. 

Plymouth—American Wood Register Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; J. C. Keith, C. B. Halloday and A. G. 
Wetmore. 

IOWA. Orient—Orient Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; H. B. Farquhar, A. D. Brown, George Pitcher, 
R. B. Farquhar and K. R. Farquhar. 

MICHIGAN. Portland—Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co., 
authorized capital $12,000. 

NEW YORK. Long Beach—Frier Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated. 

New York City—Commonwealth Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—Sterling Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Tolstoy—Farmers’ Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 


TEXAS. Bon Wier—J. H. Coffman Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; J. H. Coffman, B. J. Parritt and 
R. E. Pearson. , 

VIRGINIA. Grottoes—Virginia-Maryland Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; D. E. Tam, president and S. E. 
Foster, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Orting—Orting Lumber Co., autho- 
rized capital $10,000. 

Spokane—Inland Empire Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $300,000. 

Stevenson—Rock Creek Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $500,000. 

Tacoma—Clover Creek Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 
an erent Chair Co., authorized capital $50,- 


WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The Ranwood Lum- 
ber Co. has recently incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $75,000, with officers as follows: C. H. Holden, 
of this city, president; C. W. Sprinkle, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, vice president; J. M. Senseman, of this city, treas- 
urer, and J. P.-Senseman, of this city, secretary. The 
company ,has_ bought 35,000,000 feet of timber near 
Pickens, Va., which will be sawed at the band mill 


at Pickens. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Retail Lumbermen’s Purchas- 
ing Agency has been granted an extra provincial license 
to carry on a general lumbering business in Saskatche- 
wan, with head office in Winnipeg. The capital stock 
is listed at $50,000. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Lake Village—Hipple & Davis now Fred 
Hipple, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Higman Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Woodhead Lumber Co., in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $20,000. 

Roseville—J. H. Smart has sold his lumber yard and 
business to the Adams-Johnson Lumber Co., of Oakland, 
which has yards at Auburn, Chico, Oroville and Pal- 
ermo. 


COLORADO. Denver—The Mountain States Casket & 
Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Northern 
Casket Co., of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago Piano Bench Co. has 
changed its name to the H. C. Bay Co. 

Palestine—J. M. Cawood & Son have been succeeded 
by the Palestine Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. South Bend—The Ziegler-Sanders Lumber 
Co. has undergone a reorganization and is now known 
as the South Bend Lumber Co. G. W. Ziegler, who has 
been identified with the yard since it_was first estab- 
lished, will continue as president; J. C. Paxton is vice 
president and J. I. Pavey, secretary and treasurer. The 
South Bend Lumber Co. will do a general retail and 
wholesale lumber business, with main offices at 318-24 
and 315-21 North Emerick Street, this city. 

IOWA. Ollie—Stahl & Bottger have been succeeded 
by W. H. France. “ 

KANSAS. Rird City—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Bird City Equity Mercantile 
Exchange. 

KENTUCKY. Murray—Hood, Hughes & Irvan Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by Hood & Fain. 

Ashland—The Herrman Lumber Co. has sold its local 
holdings, consisting of 11 acres of ground, large dimen- 
sion mill, dry kilns and about 2,000,030 feet of hardwood 
lumber to W. R. Vansant. 

Paducah—The Sherrill-King Mill & Lumber Co. has 
sold its sawmill building, machinery and ground on which 
sawmill is located, to C King, of Paducah, who is 
going to operate under the name of King Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. The remaining assets of the Sherrill-King Mill 
& Lumber Co. remain intact and the company continues 
business. A. S. Sherrill, H. V. Sherill, C. H. Sherrill 
and Luke Russell are not in any way identified with the 
King Mill & Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Forest Hill—J. L. Peninger of the E. 8. 
Duck Lumber Co. has sold out his interests to enter 
the farming business. 

New Orleans—Charles R. Currie, secretary, and P. F. 
Dunn, assistant treasurer of the Ruddock-Orleans 








Cypress Co. have bought the company’s timber holdings 
and leased the mill plant and equipment in New Orleans. 
The transaction will not affect the management or oper- 
ation in any way. The business will be conducted as 
heretofore. 

MONTANA. Outlook—The Kulaas Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Amund Johnson Lumber Co. 

Rudyard—The Rudyard Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by Hoelf & Rolf. 

NEBRASKA. Emerson—Jensen & Zapp have been 
succeeded by the Emerson Planing Mill. 


NEW JERSEY. Little Falls—William D. Wilson Co. 
has been succeeded by the Van Ness Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn-New York City—The Hudson 
Wrecking & Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
Hudson Mill & Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Youngstown—The B. C. Tibbits Lumber Co. 
has decreased its capital stock from $250,000 to $2,500. 

Cincinnati—The hardwood lumber firms of Bennett & 
Witte, of this city, and O. P. Hurd & Co., of Cairo, IIl., 
have been merged. Mr. Hurd, who has been a partner in 
Bennett & Witte for nearly two years, recently acquired 
complete control of the company through the purchase of 
the interests of Mrs. Bennett. The merged firm will be 
——— as Bennett & Witte, with headquarters in this 
city. 

OKLAHOMA. Clinton—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hiawatha Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—The C. E. Fischer Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Parks-Soults Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Texas Silo Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Southern Unadilla Silo Co. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The former Nelson Johan- 
son sawmill plant, across the harbor, idle for years, 
and which recently passed into the control of John 
Donahue, of Tacoma, has been acquired by Frank A. 
Leach and F. H. Skewis, who contemplate forming a 
new company to operate the mill. The plant has a capac- 
ity of about 100,000 feet. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The McClellan-West 
Lumber Co. has removed to Philadelphia, with offices in 
the Land Title Building. 

Charlestown—The O. M. Phillips Lumber & Supply Co. 
has appointed a trustee to liquidate and wind up its 
affairs. The liabilities are $18,000 and assets $25,000. W. 
G. Pringle, the manager, has been appointed trustee. 

Huntington—A. L: Gregory, for the last year general 
manager of the' Penn Table Co., sold his interests in 
the company to Frank Sebaugh, who for a number of 
years has been superintendent of the plant. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Joseph Fixter Coop- 
erage Co., 457-459 Fourth Street, has decreased its cap- 
ital stock from $15,000 to $7,500. 

Spirit—Raymond Lumber Co.; correct address now 
Spirit Falls. 

Fond du Lac—The Northern Casket Co. recently took 
over the Sioux City Casket Co., at Sioux City, Iowa, and 
has now consummated a deal whereby it became the 
owner of the Mountain State Casket Co., a $50,000 concern 
of Denver, Colo. Richard F. Bloedel, a member of the 
sales force, will become manager at Denver, which will 
be retained as a sales branch, the machinery and equip- 
ment to be shipped to Fond du Lac to be used in the 
expansion of the local plant. 

Muscoda—W. Heddles has succeeded the Heddles 
Lumber Co., of which he has been general manager for 
sixteen years. The yards will be managed by Frank 
Kratochwill. 

Stevens Point—The Clifford Lumber Co. has sold its 
sawmill, planing mill, extensive yards along the Wis- 
consin River and stock of lumber to the Vetter Manu- 
facturing Co., of this city. The deal does not include the 
business of the Clifford company or its timberland hold- 
ings, as the company will continue in business and retain 
headquarters in Stevens Point. During the next winter 
it will operate in hardwood timber in Marathon County, 
the logs to be sawed in that region. The Clifford com- 
pany plans to erect a new sawmill to handle its timber. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








ALABAMA. ‘Troy—The modern mill being established 
for the E. BE. Jackson Lumber Co. is ready for opera- 
tion. The mill has a capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber. 
The company’s plant was moved here from Ridersville, 
where all the timber had been cut from a large tract 
of land. The new mill is located on the Alabama Great 
Southern and it is stated the rate on all material to the 
north and east will be very low. 

Mobile—The new plant of the Lindsey Lumber Co. is 
being pushed and President Martin Lindsey expects to 
have it in operation by January 1, 1917. The hurricane of 
July 5 gave the building operations a setback, blowing off 
the second story of the sawmill building, blowing down 
the walls of the dry kilns and floating off the office build- 
ing about 75 feet from its site. The mill will have a 
capacity of 60,000 to 75,000 feet daily; the planing mill 
35,000 feet and the dry kiln wili accommodate 35,000 feet. 

ARKANSAS. Mountain View—W. J. Lee, of Arcadia, 
Mo. has bought the old Chess & Wymond mill site near this 
place and will put in a hub mill at once. Mr. Lee has 
mills at Bee Fork, Belgrade and Centerville, Mo., and 
Shirley, Ark. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—The Bates-Hudnall Jetton Co., re- 
cently incorporated, is establishing a large planing mill 
on Willow Avenue, near Grand Central Avenue. The 
mill is 150 by 66 feet and is being equipped with im- 
proved machinery. 

ILLINOIS. Douglas—Harley Woolsey is erecting a lum- 
ber shed 60 by 90 feet. 

MICHIGAN. Manistique—Work on the buildings for 
the new plant of the Manistique Handle Co. will be 
started soon. It is to consist of three separate build- 
ings, the sawmill, the engine and boiler house and the 
rattler room. The mill will be of frame construction, 44 
by 96 feet; the engine and boiler house 44 by 52 feet; the 
rattler room 60 by 60 feet. -Machinery and equipment will 
be of the very latest and the plant will be modern in 
every respect. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Azalea—The Azalea Woodwork- 
ing Co. will repair a 200 by 120-foot building recently 
damaged by floods. 

High Point—The Giant Furniture Co. will erect two 
buildings to cost $20,000; one structure will be 100 by 
125 feet, adding to the finishing room and warehouse; 
the other building, 80 by 120 feet, to be annexed to ma- 
chine rooms. Both structures will be two-story frame 
buildings. The additions will contain 45,000 square feet 
floor space, making total of 95,000 square feet for plant. 

North Wilkesboro—The Shell Chair Co. is planning 
to arrange plant to manufacture chairs in the white and 
to later finish product. 

OKLAHOMA. Bismark—The Choctaw Lumber Co. 
has let contract for iron equipment for 8 rooms to re- 
place kilns recently noted burned. 

Hnid—Arenz Bros. have let contract for the erection 
of a building 75 by 75 feet at 210 North Second Street, 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO. Geo. T. Mickle Lbr, Co. 
us the order. (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


Get Our Prices Today : 2 SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 


4 é J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 
s J 
‘ 


d : Dwi 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


es : aI 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


ke San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. Kid) 


lar a 
St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Every 10 Hours 


is a service no shrewd 
buyer can afford to over- 
look. When you need 
anything in 


Douglas Fir 


it will pay you to send 



















































Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


ie CHAS. R. McCORMICK &'°CO., Fife Building. iy) 


i PILING 
Cedar 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Pacific Coast 


Lumber 


Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














* . t 4 
D ustman ? g Covering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm _ buildings, 
Book of Plans tarns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


ildi: . ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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SEATTLE 








Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 















. Sal. A - 
Fir and Spruce — 


G. G. Rupley, 
Lumber. 652 Ote Bie, 
Eastern Oregon Chicago, Il. 
1 Frank D. Lee, 
Soft Pine. General Sales Agt., 
Idaho White and §f Seattle and Chicago 


Western Pine. 
California White 


and Sugar Pine. 


Best stock in 
factory shop 
and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mgr. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 











Trabe MARK 


In addition to omt Eagle Brand mt [at We can ship in mixed 
cars 4°", 5"° an “Clear A’”’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20% short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. The aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 


square feet. 
We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, Bim 

American Wood Preservers’ ba 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated | 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
‘ literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. -% « 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman } 
431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 


























for ooeriere a automobile company. The building is 
to cost $5,0 


nonorth. pagy " Portsmouth—The Wyckoff Pipe & Creo- 
soting Co. is increasing the capacity of its plant. . 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Improvements, including 
the building of three dry kilns and a new office costing 
$5,000, are being made at the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co.’s plant. The new dry kilns will give the company a 
capacity for drying 120,000 feet of lumber daily, doubling 
present capacity of plant. 

WISCONSIN. Grand Rapids—The Kellogg Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. is erecting an office building, 30 by 34 feet, which 
will be equipped with all modern conveniences. a 

Merrill—The A. H. Stange Co. is erecting a new office 
building near its lumber manufacturing plant. 

Oconto—The W. E. Williams Co., of Traverse City, 
Mich., will erect a plant here for the manufacture of 
hardwood flooring. The yearly output will be about 
9,000,000 feet. The company has filed papers with the 
secretary of State and received its authorization to do 
business in Wisconsin. The main building will be 240 by 
70 feet, one story and basement; the engine room and 
filing room, 20 by 80 feet and to the rear the boiler and 
shaving room will be 30 by 55 feet. The dry kiln will 
have four compartments and will be 83 by 100 feet. W. L. 
DeWitt will be manager here. 

Washburn—The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., box shook 
manufacturer, is making a large number of noticeable im- 
provements to its plant. A new boiler is being installed 
with double the capacity of those now in use. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Falls Crook—The Alberta Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a mill here to replace plant destroyed by 
fire some time ago. The plant will cost $100,000. 

MANITOBA. Grand Rapids—The Manitoba Power, Pulp 
& Paper Co. (Ltd.), of Winnipeg has prepared plans for 
spe ee of a sawmill, pulp and paper factory to cost 
») 





NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Altoona—T. R. Bynum has entered the 
lumber business. 

Tuscaloosa—The McGehee Veneer & Lumber Co. has 
been organized, with headquarters here and mill at Stew- 
art. J. T. Horn is vice president and A. M. McGehee is 
secretary and treasurer. Machinery has been installed 
for the manufacture of poplar, pine and gum rotary cut 
veneers. 

Whistler—The Acme Manufacturing Co. began oper- 
ations this week with R. H. Condie vice president and 
general manager. The new company will manufacture 
porch furniture, household furniture, kitchen chairs, 
tables, etc. 

ARIZONA. Miami—The Norman Light Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Joseph D. Means has 
entered the commission lumber business. 

Los Angeles—The Reynolds Flooring Co. recently be- 
gan wholesaling and retailing flooring. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—W. B. Disbrow recently began 
the lumber and planing mill business. 


IDAHO. Blackfoot—The Anderson & Sons Co. recently 
began the retail business, having headquarters at Logan, 
Utah. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Universe Cabinet Co., 616 
West 79th Street, recently began business. 

INDIANA. lLetts—The Letts Grain & Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Gary—The Lake County Lumber & Supply Co.. com- 
posed of John C. and H. W. Richter and M. L. Kline, of 
La Porte, will establish a lumber yard. The new corpora- 
tion has been organized with $60,000 capital. The three 
men interested now operate yards at La Porte and Ham- 
mond. Business will be started as soon as the neces- 
sary sheds can be erected and the product placed on the 
ground. 

IOWA. Ollie—W. H. France, manager of the Citizens’ 
Lumber Co.’s yard in Centerville, has bought a yard 
here. 

KANSAS. Quinter—The Samson Implement Co. re- 
cently began the lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Pearl River—The Crandall & Brown 
Cypress Co. (Inc.) has begun operation of its mill re- 
cently. In addition to the sawmill proper, which has 
a capacity of 40.000 feet of lumber, there is a lath and 
shingle mill, and the company’s timber toldings insure. 
it is said, a fifteen-year cut. James N. Crandall and 
Frederick L. Brown, of Chicago, are respectively pres- 
ident and treasurer of the company, and T. E. Murrhee 
is resident manager. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—L. F. Driver & Co. (Inc.) 
recently opened an office here, 1031 Munsey Building, 
having a branch at Thomasville, Ga. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Flvnn-Bertch Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business with offices at 49 Ware- 
ham Street. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Cc. H. King Lumber Co. 
has entered the commission business. 

MINNESOTA. Cloverton—The Consolidated Lumber 
Co. has. opened a yard, having headquarters at Still- 
water. 

MISSISSIPPI. Coles—The D. C. Poole Lumber Co. 
recently began the yellow pine saw and planing mill 
business. 

MONTANA. Daleview—The Turkey Red Lumber Co. 
has entered the retail business here, with headquarters 
at Whitetail. 

Reedpoint—The C. E. Bergland Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business, having headquarters at Co- 
lumbus. 

Verona—The Chinook Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail business, having headquarters at Chinook. 

OHIO. St. Bernard—D. H. Moul recently began whole- 
saling hardwood lumber. 

OKLAHOMA. Henryetta—H. E. Ketcham has opened 
yards here, with headquarters at Muskogee. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pittsburgh—The Arrow Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business, with branch 
at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

TEXAS. Big Lake—The Big Lake Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, having headquarters 
with Barnhart Mercantile & Tumber Co., Barnhart. 

Fort Sam Houston—The West End Lumber Co. has 





. installed a branch vard containing more than a million 


feet of lumber. This yard is installed in order for the 
company to handle its increased business in that part 
of Texas. ; 

Post—The Bond Lumber Co. is opening a yard. 

WASHINGTON. Buckley—Payne & Whitmore re- 
cently began the retail business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—J. C. Hill & Co. re- 
cently began the lumber and merchandise business. 

WISCONSIN. Muscoda—The Muscoda Lumber Co. has 
been formed to operate a retail lumber yard. John L. 
Miller is president and L. H. Mohr is secretary and 


treasurer. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Minnedosa—The Valley Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) recently began the lumber business. 


— 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—The Bynum & Hayes mill, 
nine miles from here, was visited by fire recently; loss 

FLORIDA. De Land—The sawmill, dry kiln and about 
110,000 feet of lumber of the Bond Lumber Co. destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $100,000, partially insured. Origin 
of fire unknown. 


ILLINOIS. GaleSsburg—Spontaneous combustion, due 
to extreme heat, started an $8,000 fire in the lumber 
yards of the Hinchliff Lumber Co. July 28. 


NEW YORK. Fulton Chain—Fire destroyed the tum- 
ber mill and yards of the Brown’s Tract Lumber Co. 
July 28; loss estimated at $75,000. 

TEXAS. Skidmore—The stock of H. R. Michalke, con- 
sisting of hardware, furniture and lumber, was destroyed 
by fire August 3. Stock was valued at $30,000, with 
some insurance. Origin of fire unknown. 


WASHINGTON. Napavine—A fire at the plant of the 
Napavine Lumber & Manufacturing Co., August 1, de- 
stroyed a dry kiln and contents, entailing a loss of $3,500, 
covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Avonlea—The yard of Conger & 
Co. was recently destroyed by fire 

Swift Current—The yard of the Revelstoke Sawmill 
Co. was wiped out by fire July 27. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 8.—W. G. Palmer has filed 
a petition for bankruptcy, listing his liabilities as $46,633 
and his assets as $150. The petition was filed in the United 
States District Court at Buffalo and the principal creditor 
is given as William M. Marcy, of Buffalo, whose claim 
amounts to $39,534. 











GiBBs, IDA., ane. 8.—Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co.; petition 
in bankruptcy; S. Katz, receiver. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 











District Forester George H. Cecil has put up for bids 
330,000,000 feet of Government timber on the Oregon 
National Forest. This is the largest single body of 
timber the Forest Service has ever advertised for sale 
in District 6, which comprises Oregon, Washington and 
Alaska. The area designated for cutting embraces 7,020 
acres on the west fork of Hood River watershed. ‘About 
72 percent of the timber is Douglas fir; western hemlock, 
western red cedar, noble fir and western white pine 
make up the remainder of the stand. The minimum 
stumpage prices that will be considered are $1.20 a 
thousand for Douglas fir, western red cedar and noble fir; 
$2.50 a thousand for western white pine and 50 cents 
a thousand for all other species. 


Judge R. W. Dailey, of Romney, W. Va., has confirmed 
the sale of the Marshall Mortim timberlands in Hard 
County, West Virginia, to Lloyd L. Shaffer, William 
Morley and Louis Weber of Guimberiaind. Md., for $16, 000. 





The newly organized Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., has bought timberlands that will aggre- 
gate 14,000 acres. Four warranty deeds filed transfer 320 
acres in sections 20 and 21 of township 31 and North 13 
East, bordering on and in the vicinity of White Lake. 
One deed reserves the timber and it is inferred that the 
land will be the site of the sawmill, which will have 25,- 
000,000 feet capacity and is expected to operate fifteen 
years. At this point the Chicago & Northwestern and 
Wisconsin Northern Railways cross. It is about 20 miles 
east of Antigo, Wis. 


HYMENEAL 


MILES-AURACHER.—The marriage of Miss Elva Au- 
racher, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. Auracher, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Mark J. Miles, son of Mr. and Mrs. 

T. Miles, of Guthrie, Okla., was celebrated August 
3 in the First United Evangelical Church of Des Moines, 
the Rev. A. A. Couser officiating. About one hundred 
and twenty-five relatives and friends were present. The 
groom has been connected with the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., at Wichita, Kan., since 1909 and is now 
the company’s Iowa representative. Mr. and Mrs. Miles 
will make their home at 1238 East Twelfth Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


LUHRING-THURMAN.—MYr. and Mrs. William R. Thur- 
man of Mobile, Ala., have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Mary Edna Thurman to Paul W. Luh- 
ring, of Evansville, Ind., the wedding to take place Au- 
gust 22. Mr. Luhring is a member of the Wolflin Luh- 
ring Lumber Co., and the West Side Lumber Co., both 
of Evansville, Ind. He is also Vicegerent Snark for the 
Hoo-Hoo in the Southern Indiana territory and is well 
and favorably known to the lumber trade. After an 
extensive bridal trip Mr. Luhring will take his bride to 
Evansville to reside. 

















IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 


Spo OKANE, WASH., Aug. 5.—The Inland Empire Paper 
Company will have its sawmill at Bonners Ferry Ida., 
ready for sawing this week. Construction of a flume will 
be started immediately. The grading for the spur is done 
and construction on a bridge for the flume to cross the Moyie 
River has started. 

The C. H. Gregory mill at Adair, Ida., has been over- 
hauled and enlarged. ‘The plant is turning out mine timbers 
and ties which will go to the mines and railroads on the Mil- 
waukee Lumber Company’s contracts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered hearings 
at Spokane on Sentember 29 for lumber complaints made by 
the.O. R. Good Company against the Great Northern Rail- 
road and by the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company against 
the Northern Pacific, based on overcharges and freight rate 
discriminations. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS MAKE POORER SHOWING 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8—Shipments of lumber from 
St. Louis do not show up quite as well for July this year 
as for July last year, although the receipts are a little 
heavier than for the corresponding mouth last year. As 
reported by the Merchants’ Exchange, the receipts and 
shipments for July, this year and last, are as follows: 


Receipts F Shipments 
July, 1026...<'s:.4 15,508 cars ~ July, 1916,...... 9.883 cars 
SUL, BOE cds 15,410 cars July, 1915....... 10,534 cars 
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MAY HEAR SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS 


MempPuis, TENN., Aug. 8.—Special investigation of 
the commercial and transportation problems confronting 
southern hardwood interests will be arranged by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission during the early autumn provided 
appropriations of the commission prove sufficient. It is 
suggested that the hearing will be held in Memphis 
either in October or early in November. 

This information is contained in a letter from W. H. 
Parry, member of the commission, just received by J. W. 
McClure, president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, who recently requested the commission to 
grant a hearing to southern hardwood interests. Mr. 
Parry intimated that the investigation was so near com- 
pleted tat it would be impracticable to delay the report 
by kolding a hearing in Memphis but said that the 
southern hardwood industry is so broad in its scope that 
the commission will hold a hearing in Memphis if it 
has the necessary means to enable it to do so. 

Mr. McClure and other members of the association are 
very much gratified with this decision. Mr. McClure has 
written to Mr. Parry saying that the suggested date 
would be ideal as it would enable hardwood interests 
properly to compile data covering every phase of the 
hardwood industry. It was likewise suggested by Mr. 
McClure that the special investigation be arranged to 
include cooperage, veneer, box and other interests here 
consuming forest products. 

Only a few days ago the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis adopted special resolutions requesting the commis- 
sion to hold such a hearing in Memphis, and similar 
action is expected from other organizations. 

Mr. McClure has asked Mr. Parry to advise the asso- 
ciation definitely as soon as it is determined whether the 
hearing can be held at the time indicated. 





LAUNCH FIRST OF FOUR BARGES 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 5—From the new municipal 
docks there was launched yesterday the first of four large 
lumber barges that are now building for the G. S. Baxter 
Lumber Company. These barges will each carry as much 
as 500,000 feet of lumber and will ply between Jackson- 
ville and New York. 

Barges and schooners are being built by lumbermen all 
along the Gulf and Atlantic coasts as a means of solving 
the question of successful transportation. 





PROPOSED RATE ADVANCES POSTPONED 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 8.—Spruce manufacturers and 
wholesalers here were gratified by the announcement by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the radica) 
advances in freight rates on lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts from Maine and points in Canada to New England 
and eastern New York points would be suspended until 
November 29, pending further investigation. The in- 
creases demanded by the railroads ranged from 1% to 3% 
cents a hundred pounds. On some hauls this would 
have added nearly $1 a thousand feet to the cost of 
spruce lumber, on the basis of present market quotations 
all but 30 cents of the regular wholesaler’s commission 
of 5 percent. 

The advances in freight rates on lumber were to have 
become effective August 1. All members of the eastern 
spruce trade may well express their thanks that the 
higher rates are not now being collected to several enter- 
prising spruce men who protested vigorously—and as it 
now turns out successfully—to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is understood that the commission will 
in the early fall hold hearings at Boston or at Bangor, 
and possibly in New York, to hear evidence of interested 
parties on the question of further suspension or cancela- 
tion of the .higher rates, which are to become effective 
November 29 under the commission’s ruling just an- 
nounced unless further action is taken by the opposing 
shippers. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,191,408. Live roller lumber conveyer. William D. 
Crocker, Buhl, Ala. 

1,191,411. Saw swage. Ole Erickson, Elma, Wash. 


1,191,412. Guard for sawing machines. Charles M, Gage, 
bs 8 of Portland, Ore.; Julia Gage, administratrix, same 
place. 





‘ oem: Log rolling device. Allan Payne, Courtenay, 


1,191,728. Cutter head. Harold H. Plummer, Berkeley, 
Cal. 


1,192,285. Sawset. Moses C. Dowling, Kenney, III. 


1,192,540. Feed roller for lumber working machines, 
Arthur Libert, Green Bay, Wis. 


1,192,694. Cutter head. Elmer S. Shimer, Milton, Pa., 
assignor to Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, same place. 

1,192,921. Saw set machine and the like. George W. 
Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,192,925. Saw gauge. Elmer E. Mohney, Fresno, Cal. 

1,192,950. Wood polishing machine. Walter J. Sum- 
ner, Minneapolis, Minn. 


,193,267. Setting or guiding device for band resaw ma- 
chines. Irvin W. Johnson, Cosmopolis, Wash. 





From January 1 to October 1, 1915, Finland imported 
9,106 metric tons, of 2,204.6 pounds each, of wood and 
its manufactures from Russia, and 260 metric tons from 
Sweden. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


With the middle of the month almost at hand the 
local market situation is marked with optimism rela- 
tive to fall business, Trade generally believes that 
the first of September will witness a heavy demand 
for all kinds of lumber and that local yards and whole- 
salers will find themselves busy. Reports issued by 
the Chicago City Building Department show that July 
was a much better month in the building line than 
July of last year, the increase being 25.11 percent 
over the preceding July. There is also an improvement 
for the first seven months of 1916 over the correspond- 
ing months of last year. The permits issued for the 
first seven months of 1916 show a growth of about 
2,000 over the first seven months of last year and a 
difference in value of over $26,000,000. The increase 
for the corresponding seven months of this year over 
last was approximately 57 percent, which is a most 
remarkable showing when it is considered that 1915, 
taken as a whole, was the best year in the history of 
the city, with the exception of 1911. The big volume 
of 1911 was due chiefly to the fact that builders of big 
office buildings downtown took out permits to secure 
the benefit of the former building ordinance, permitting 
a height of 260 feet. These figures, of course, include 
all kinds of structures built in Chicago and indicate 
clearly the trend of building conditions that have pre- 
vailed so far in 1916. 

The situation with the various woods in Chicago is 
a little improved over last week. Yellow pine con- 
tinues on the mend and more orders and, inquiries are 
now coming in than for some time. The yellow pine 
situation is much improved and better prices for some’ 
items are being obtained. The situation in the South, 
as indicated by the barometer, has put confidence into 
the local market and has been helpful not only to 
yellow pine but to other woods as well. Hardwoods 
are going on about the same as last week, but local 
distributers are gaining in confidence about the situa- 
tion. With other woods there is no marked change. 
However, on the whole the trade is very optimistic and 
the feeling prevails that in the latter part of the month 
or early in September will come a revival in the lum- 
ber trade and all woods will be much in demand. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended Au- 
gust 5 aggregated 64,784,000 feet, against 50,010,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to August 5, 1916, amounted to 1,721,- 
123,000° feet, an increase of 493,490,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended August 5 were 24,764,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 3,161,000 feet compared with the corresponding 
week in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to Au- 
gust 5, 1916, were 853,979,000 feet, 206,359,000 feet more 
than was shipped from Chicago during the same period 
of 1915. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 1,916,000 as compared with the corresponding ‘week in 
1915, while total receipts from January 1 to August 5, 
1916, were 95,150,000 more than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Shipments of shingles. for the 
week decreased 3,470,000 as compared with the same week 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to Au- 
gust 5, 1916, were 22,092,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 































' Build Up Your 
} Shingle Business 


by selling a brand of shingles that have proved their 
reliability by satisfactory service. 


Trade Mark Registered 


IGIN. 


PRIMES 


CHINOOK LBR SHG.C° 
SEAT 


TLE,WN. 


This Guarantee is back of them: 


100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no shims aver- 
age 10 inches thick when dry, lengths equalized, smooth 
butts and jointed parallel. 


Write for particulars—Secure exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc- 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH, 
; SALESMEN WANTED. 













Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 7 


Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 












W.LMCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS ' 
AND WHOLESALERS; 


i General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

SIDING AND SHINGLES. . 


The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 











RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 5 
Lumber Shingles 
MN cikci nla Sate tinted Fier serait oe 64,784,000 10,544,000 
PREP cies eis this atarsipeele.s sy ste caret 50,010,000 8,628,000 
Pnevenae 6 os sted coke 14,774,000 1,916,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 5 
Lumber Shingles 
AMEN cf gic dru ee situa w.tnmioraxe-ateroran 1,721,123,000 379,004,000 
BNR erase age tarrerack-Surehe cian bea @ 1,227,633,000 283,854,000 
PINGPCRHG) oes aslo eal prarers - 493,490,000 95,750,090 
SHIPMENTS-—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 5 
Lumber Shingles 
MR is gilt casera Rieti gions 24,764,000 4,450,000 
PR 5 et cates farvanc care ti ccararee oho 21,603,000 7,920,000 
PORN <i cisnecdoa ton eatecateg SOC Gee ‘Sa mepene ies 
WIGGLOBRG) occ Atssie cose. ecewue een wre mee 3,470,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 5 
vumber Shingles 
GS 45 reals ca 0'< Yoamm rine staioalore 853,979,000 236,784,000 
BAN iccre aipict cca p aeeeeieigiees 647,620,000 214,692,000 
TICPOHNG. a6 io sre cece Rese os 206,359,000 22,092,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For the week ended August 5, 1916.......... 4,944,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended August 9 were: 





The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








CLASS No. . Value 
WF ICR EO ck. 5 oie ouch ie cecdpiciele te ayilel wr a4im o! 8 AS 900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000....2,..<... 52 128,400 
5,000 and under DOTS sie! oveie W's, 355 47 309,700 
10,000 and under PMI © fo 56's 'e's dices 17 226,500 
25,000 and under Co OO ee 7 238,500 
50.000 and under 100,000........... 2 100,000 
Catholic Bishop Church of Chicago...... 1 150,000 
Charles G. Dawes, 4-story hotel........ : ae 125,000 
ACMI rigs c ofa ta liSe'ac'pas minavard Rate 0h Shanmsaes 128 $ 1,279,000 
Average valuation for week..........-- epee 9,991 
Tothis PTCVIOUE WHEE» cnc cctecciasices 129 1,166,800 
Average valuation previous week..........-- 9,045 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 203 1;881,110 
Totals January 1 to August 9, 1916..... 5.639 73,003,550 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 4.340 49,101,482 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 5.667 56,615,020 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 6.506 57,695,405 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5.598 54,820,160 


Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910... 
Totals corresponding period 1909... 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 1 


65,864,860 
54,545,585 
ve Oi 57,324,645 
O08....... 5,614 36,224,395 
SOT... a4. 5,878 43,592,965 





-_ 


PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal 
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CALIFORNIA 


¥ ort Orford 
KDAR 


should be in every retail yard 
today for it offers you dealers a large 
number of sales that are impossible with other 
kinds of lumber. It is unexcelled for boats, 
planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, car flooring, 
mouldings, cut-up stock, etc. 








For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















“Noyo Brand” 
REDWOOD 


has made an enviable reputation for itself 
among eastern retail yard and factory 
buyers. This reputation was made en- 
tirely on natural quality and high grade 
millwork. A trial order of ‘‘Noyo Brand’’ 


Redwood 
Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


will prove its real merits. For color, grain 
and easy-working qualities you’ll find it 
unequalled. To get Redwood at its best, 
buy ‘‘Noyo Brand’’ direct from the mill 
in straight or mixed cars. 


Write for prices today. 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 























L, Shipments 


C REDWOOD 


No longer need you worry about your 
competitor supplying customers with Red- 
wood. You too can make money selling it if 
you take advantage of our ‘‘Less-than-car- 
load-lot’’ service at our Chicago warehouse. 
Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


Lumber Shed 2 eres shss shed 
Construction. construction and other 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY 














nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
C20 SSS eee eo | 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Demand continues fair and local wholesalers 
believe that the situation is shaping up for better con- 
ditions the first of the month. Demand chiefly seems 
to be for low grade stuff for box purposes, as_ the 
box factories are busy making their products for lines of 
industry that are prosperous. There is no change in the 
situation regarding norway and spruce. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Country yard trade in this sec- 
tion is held back by the reports of damage to the spring 
wheat crop. Retailers in all lines in the wheat belt are 
waiting for threshing returns, and fear that the cur- 
tailment indicated will reduce fall buying. Some line 
yards, however, are beginning to place orders in a con- 
servative way for their fall needs, with the idea of 
getting deliveries before car shortage develops. City 
business continues good and contractors are still in the 
market actively for some lines of stock. Dry stocks are 
large now and well assorted, and manufacturers are 
filling assorted orders easily and accurately. Prices are 
showing strength, especially in factory grades, to a 
greater degree than usual at this season. 


New York—Demand was light last week but prices 
held well and inquiries are fairly active. Prospective 
surburban building is good and yards are counting on 
an active fall business, but there have been hin- 
derances to prevent much work being started. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade improves slowly and hardly as 
fast as is the case with certain other woods. The best 
feature of the trade lies in the activity of the box trade, 
which is taking large lots of the lower grades. Outside 
of that the middle-grade stock sells best. Assortments 
are good, but receipts are light. 





North Tonawanda,..N. Y.—The market is not as 
active, although a seasonable trade is reported. No 
change for better buying is expected until the fall buying 
begins. There is little buying outside of supplies for 
prompt delivery. A decrease in the price of North Caro- 
lina pine has tended to divert the buying of lower grades 
to that wood. Former quotations on white pine are main- 
tained. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine buying was better last 
week, with greater call for the better grades. The in- 
quiries are general and cover a broad market. Low grade 
material seems quiet, but there are spots that indicate 
coming activity. Prices are low. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Recent advances in the eastern spruce 
market are being maintained with a fair degree of steadi- 
ness. The labor troubles at some of the sawmills have 
been a blessing in disguise, as this situation has held 
down production to no more than the actual demand. 
Some of the producers admit that their logs are pretty 
well used up, and it looks as if little if any eastern 
spruce will be left over for another season, , should 
building operations continue on their present active basis. 
The call for random is quite fair, but prices do not look 
so strong as do the quotations on frames. Sales were 
made this week within the following range: 2x3-inch, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x4-inch, $21 to $21.50; 2x5-inch, $20 to 
$20.50; 2x6 and 2x7-inch, $20.50 to $21; 2x8-inch, $23.50 
to $24; 2x10-inch, $25.50 to $26.50; 2x12-inch, $26.50 to 
$27.50. The best sellers are 2x4-inch and 2x8-inch. More 
than the above quotations obtained where less than a 
full carload was sold. Boards are still dull and the buy- 
ing not so active as the trading in spruce dimension. 
The moderate prices taken for southern roofers handi- 
caps the spruce men, but the recent cutting off of south- 
ern deliveries by the embargo on the New Haven Rail- 
road has caused improvement in the inquiry for the 
domestic boards. Really good random spruce cover- 
ing boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
will bring $21. Matched boards, stock lengths, are of- 
fered at $24. 








Baltimore, Md.—The interest in spruce for export con- 
tinues unabated, and stocks continue to go forward in 
relatively large quantities.’ The need of stocks for the 
construction of aeroplanes apparently keeps up and the 
requirements are very high. This means that only the 
highest grades of spruce are going forward but that 
the prices realized are probably very attractive, since 
it is not at all a question of the amounts to be paid, 
but of the grade of lumber received. Locally, the dis- 
tribution is of very small proportions, this wood be- 
ing taken up incidentally and the stocks held here be- 
ing generally light. 





New York.—Demand continues fairly active and 
prices are well maintained, but are somewhat under 
the high condition of a month ago. Eastern manufac- 
turers are reported to have curtailed their output sub- 
stantially. Several very large wholesalers report a firm 
demand and Adirondack distributers say some upstate 
sections keep them busy and that the outlook is good. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Sales of clear spruce are _ reported 
as steady and in good volume, though the transactions 
are mainly for sections not in the immediate Pittsburgh 
field. The attraction that calls for clear spruce today is 
holding trade that has been secured from the old white 
pine users, and reports indicate a better understanding of 
this wood among interior finishers, planing mills, etc. 
Low grade spruce is more quiet but is strong in price. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The situation with white cedar products is 
unchanged, yet improvement in demand is expected in 
two or three weeks. The trade is optimistic and be- 
lieves that the fall will witness a fine business situa- 
tion. White cedar shingles still have a fair movement 
in this market. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—The post business is fairly good, 
but with harvest on farmers are busy, and fence con- 
struction will wait until fairly late in the fall, in most 
cases. Large buyers of poles are holding back some- 
what to see how the crop comes out, as it will affect 
their fall operations. Ties have been selling more freely 
and railroads seem to be figuring on much replacement 
work this fall. Dealers here consider the fall outlook 
good and are holding prices up accordingly. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Optimism continues with the hatdwood peo- 
ple even though the present demand is not much 
changed from what it has been for three weeks. There 
are indications, however, that the situation is going to 
be much improved shortly. Prices remain the same and 
birch continues to lead the list of hardwoods in demand, 
a large quantity being sold chiefly to furniture and in- 
terior woodwork people. With the northern hardwoods 
thick stocks of all the woods enjoy a fair business. 
The labor situation in the North is proving a big problem 
for the mill men, and consequently wholesalers are not 
able to get all the stocks that they find a demand for. A 
lot of low grade hardwoods are going to tne box fac- 
tories. With the southern hardwoods poplar continues to 
be the feature and the last ninety days it has been in 
better shape than for many months. Birch is moving 
along in about the same channel as it has. Soutwern 
maple and ash are enjoying a fair business. With tre 
fancy hardwoods mahogany and walnut continue to move 
in fine fashion at good prices. On the whole the trade 
is confident that early fall will show a big demand for 
all kinds of hardwoods and that profitable prices will 
prevail. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory demand continues good, 
especially from furniture factories, sash and door and 
flooring concerns. Birch and maple are the most active 
northern hardwoods. Low grade stocks are especially 
strong through the demand for box and crating material 
and the prospective demand for grain doors. Consutnp- 
tion for city buildings is heavy and is quite a factor in 
the local market. Prices are strong though dry stocks 
are now heavy in all lines. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been an improvement in 
the yard demand for hardwoods and the factories also 
are doing a little freer buying although they are still 
inclined to keep their orders down to imperative require- 
ments. Factories, however, are getting to the point 
where they need stock more than they did a few weeks 
ago. There has been an improvement in the demand for 
rough oak and gum of the better grades and common 
grades of both red and sap gum in all thicknesses are in 
very good call with the price situation very strong at 
the same basis that has prevailed the last thirty days. 
Although oak flooring sells readily at good prices some 
mills have been and still are anxious for business and 
are making quotations accordingly. With many mills 
oversold on flooring and many others hindered greatly by 
wet weather in the producing districts dealers are at a 
loss to understand the tendency some mills show to push 
for business. There is a fair demand for sawed oak 
timbers and they are not very plentiful at the mills. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood market remains firm 
as to prices, with a good demand in spots. The demand 
for cottonwood continues brisk and the same is true of 
some grades of gum. The demand from the furniture 
trade remains good with an expected improvement. An- 
other item for which there are many calls is soft maple. 
Some of the dealers report a July highly satisfactory in 
its totals, one of the leading dealers saying :‘‘Our hard- 
wood trade for July was better than for any July in four 
or five years.” 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
in a healthy position, with business rather above the 
average for this time of the year, even though there 
is some irregularity. Manufacturing operations are being 
pushed wherever possible, and the fact that owners of 
mills show this disposition is accepted as a safe indica- 
tion that they regard the outlook as justifying this 
course. There is a splendid demand for all grades of 
red gum, especially in stock thicker than one inch, and 
some improvements are noted in the higher grades of 
sap gum. There is no denying that all grades of box 
material in both cottonwood and gum are in exceptionally 
good demand and that the market shows an excellent 
tone. Many of the box manufacturers who usually pro- 
duce their own requirements are buying in the open 
market whenever opportunity offers. There is an in- 
creased demand for the higher grades of plain and quar- 
tered oak from the furniture manufacturers, and all ash 
and elm offered are readily absorbed. Low-grade oak 
is just a little slow at the moment, but there is some 
business doing at about last week’s prices. Hickory is 
particularly active, as the manufacturers of wheels and 
other parts are doing an unusual business. 


Louisville, Ky.—Hardwood demand remains strong, and 
the market is unusually active for midsummer, the 
heat apparently not affecting the ability of consumers 
to use lumber nor their desire to place orders. \ Busi- 
ness is now coming in from furniture manufacturers as a 
result of the recent successful shows, and is also good 
from the automobile builders. The latter have broadened 
their market for lumber, buying elm and maple as well 
as ash for building frames. It is also reported that some 
large inquiries have been in the market recently for thick 
gum, indicating that automobile concerns are planning 
to use this material in making frames. The building 
situation is not satisfactory, demand from planing-mills 
being rather dull. The quartered oak demand is not 
good, but prices are steady. Plain oak is moving in 
somewhat larger volume. Ash, walnut and chestnut are 
all in good call. Poplar is also active, and prices are 
steady. 





New York.—Wholesalers returning from _ southern 
sections report a better demand for hardwoods from cen- 
tral and western sections than prevails at this point. 
Inquiry is good but business is not as active as might be 
expected. Manufacturers report shipping a  hittle 
prompter and this assists in maintaining the higher 
prices. The furniture trade bought rather heavy dur- 
ing the spring and their immediate wants are well cared 
for. Salesmen coming from upstate sections report con- 
siderable activity and while the large buying is less ac- 
tive than expected the aggregate on small business com- 
ing to the yards from repair shops, wagon factories etc., 
is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is quiet. Shippers find a good 
demand for thick maple and birch and if they have 
mahogany or walnut they can find a pretty ready sale 
for it, but it is not an easy matter to lay in an assort- 
ment of either. Oak holds its own pretty well and there 
is some call for ash, but the building interests that call 
for hardwood finish are not so active as they might be. 
There is a pretty fair movement of maple flooring at good 
prices. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The .hardwood men admit that the 
volume of business leaves something to be desired and 
that prices are lower than they were, but they also 
point to the good production business of the early part 
of the year, and balancing one time with another, they 
ealculate on coming out well for the twelve months. A 
better inquiry from the furniture manufacturers is re- 
ported, and the yards, having had an opportunity to 
work off some of their assortments, manifest a disposi- 
tion to enter the market once more, though the buying 
is on the whole conservative. Inquiry at the mills shows 
that the stocks of good dry lumber on hand are of fair 
proportions and there seems to be no need of the mills 
curtailing their production. 


Boston, Mass.—While current demand for hardwoods 
is not brisk the buying is seasonable and _ both 
optimists and conservatives agree that the market re- 
tains its encouraging firmness. Labor difficulties con- 
tinue to hold up business at some of the finish mills, 
so that this branch of the lumber market is not tak- 
ing as much hardwood as ordinarily, but this is atoned 
for by a little better buying in some other quarters, 
notably the gunstock manufacturers. Firsts and sec- 
onds, inch, of the hardwoods getting the most atten- 
tion sold this week at the following. range: basswood, 
$44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $58; maple, $41 to $43; plain 
oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 
to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is in rather 
dormant state and there is no evidence of an imme- 
diate change, but wholesalers are marking time and 
hopeful of a more active market with the approach of 
fall. Prices have not shown any marked change during the 
last few weeks and dealers hardly look for any con- 
cessions along this line. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood market begins to re- 
flect the curtailment of production at the mills. Prices 
are steadier, and the demand, which has been good de- 
spite midsummer conditions, is more in line with the 
supply... Consuming factories are running on practically 
full time, so that there is a good distribution of all kinds 
of lumber. Some dealers report slowness and a little 
weakness in oak, especially white, but even there the 
situation is better than it was a month ago and prices 
hold well. In one direction, however, there has been 
no .curtailment and that is at the flooring factories, 
which are taking liberally of oak and maple, and also 
considerable birch and beech. There is a good move- 
ment of cottonwood, and box factories particularly have 
been active buyers. Hickory, ash and other vehicle and 
agricultural implement woods are in good demand. There 
is a better market for walnut and mahogany, but the 
last-named wood is scarce and practically no Circassian 
walnut is in this market. All grades of the gums move 
freely and at somewhat better prices. Chestnut con- 
tinues active and in good supply. Cherry of grades for 
interior finish and furniture is scarce and commands 
better prices. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods holds up well. 
The best buying is done by factories, although yardmen 
also buy well. Quartered oak is in good demand and 
prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $82; No 
1 common, $55. Plain oak is also firm with the rt ia 
ing prices prevailing: firsts and seconds, white, $75; red, 
$59; No. 1 common, $36 for both varieties; No. 2 com- 
mon, $26; No. 3 common, $16; Chestnut is moving well 
at unchanged figures. Basswood is firm and ash is quiet. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With good grades of oak strong 
and low grades quiet the hardwood trade has kept pace 
with other lines, for in low grades chestnut there is found 
more than ordinary softness and some pretty low prices 
are made on large orders. Popular sizes in poplar have 
been active. Inquiries from window glass factories in- 
dicate brisk buying from that source soon. 





Ashland, Ky.—Aside from timbers and ties the demand 
for oak is only fair. In boards firsts and seconds are the 
most sought. There is a good demand for black wal- 
nut in the high grades. Prices are unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock is now going fairly well. Prices re- 
main at the same level that they have been. The labor 
situation in the North affects the hemlock trade and the 
mill men have not the stocks that they would have had 
it been easy to obtain all the workers that they could 
give employment to. The demand seems to be generally 
for No. 2 and No. 3 boards for box purposes. There is 
also a better country yard trade and reports from the 
mills indicate that they have a good local business. 








New York.—The market holds up well and while there 
is a fairly active demnad prices are a little difficult to 
maintain. Yard stock supplies are good. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is stronger. Prices promise to 
become firmer right along now, as there is nothing in 
the way and building promises to pick up again as soon 
as the hot weather is over. 





Boston, Mass.—Trading in hemlock is quiet and quota- 
tions are just about holding their own. The board men 
are practically a unit in blaming their troubles upon 
the modesty of the southern pine and North Carolina 
pine manufacturers, who until very recently have been 
offering roofers in this market at figures which the 
eastern hemlock men say would be ruinous for them 
to meet. The full range of quotations this week on 
eastern clipped hemlock boards, 10, 12, 14 and 16-feet, is 
$21 to $22, but the bulk of the business is at $21.50. The 
higher figure is seldom obtained except for extra good 
stock, or when a mill sawing both hemlock and spruce 
ships a few thousand feet of hemlock boards in with 
a spruce frame. There has been a little more inquiry 
lately for hemlock plank, but hemlock dimension is 
getting little attention. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock holds up well 
and prices are steady. Timbers and boards are most in 
demand, but of late there has been a fair movement of 
lath. Dimension is in fair request. Hemlock, having 
held its market position this summer better than usual 


and even better than some expected, in view of the con- 
dition in yellow pine, now is believed to be in for a 
heavier fall business.- 


ceases 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A _ healthy demand for 
the season is reported. A plentiful supply of all grades is in 
the hands of wholesalers and lake receipts have been 
provided for which will provide enough stock to fill orders 
for fall and winter delivery. Prices are well maintained. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hemlock is taken on fairly 
large orders at list prices. There is little hemlock of- 
fered just now, as mills are unable to get material out 
owing to the bad weather. All of the hemlock districts 
are badly flooded, and ground so blocked with fallen tim- 
ber and swollen streams that it will be some time before 
actual work will be resumed. Hemlock lath this week is 
fairly steady at $2.65. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hot weather is causing a lull in the 
hemlock trade, but prices are still firm at former levels. 
Dealers are not buying as actively ‘as formerly. Their 
stocks are fairly large. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—The situation with poplar is very good; 
most wholesalers report that they have enjoyed a fine 
business during the last ninety days; in fact, the situa- 
tion has been better than it has been for many months. 
Current business is at good prices 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar, along with various’. other 
woods, is rather quiet on the whole, but increasing in- 
terest in offerings is apparently displayed in some di- 
rections, among them by the furniture manufacturers. 
The range of prices is fairly easy, but the market is by 
no means demoralized or even unsettled, and the future 
is to be regartied with hopefulness. 
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Boston, Mass.—Business is seasonably quiet, although 
there has been no appreciable recession in the matter 
of price quotations. The common grades have been the 
subject of encouraging attention by the box manufac- 
turers lately and some good orders are being placed. As 
a general thing, though, current business runs largely to 
small lots. The best yellow poplar is fairly firm on 
the basis of $63 for inch stock. Nothing in first and 
seconds, inch, is being offered at less than $60. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market has been pretty quiet for 
some time and it promises to remain so, as there is no 
new lead in sight, while the stock is sufficient for all 
present needs. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is reported to be 
excellent, and all grades move in most encouraging vol- 
ume and at firm to higher prices, which are tipped for a 
further advance, due to low stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers. For activity, poplar, just now at least, has 
taken the ‘“‘palm’”’ from oak, which usually is the leader 
of the Cincinnati hardwood market. Inquiries are re- 
ceived in increasing volume forecasting a heavier de- 
mand in the near future, which may make it difficult 
for tardy buyers to have their requirements met except 
at considerably advanced prices. Mill agents here re- 
port their mills doing a much heavier export business, 
which threatens still further to curtail the domestic 
supply. 


Ashland, Ky.—Considering the season poplar is de- 
ing well; high grades are very active with stocks none 
too heavy. Manufacturing is light. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fir shows little change, there being some 
demand for timbers and yard stock, but business is not 
of the volume that it should be. It will remain rather 
quiet until the demand for car material picks up, and 
at present there are no positive signs that this situation 
is going to develop, although the trade is firmly of the 
opinion that the railroads can not remain out of the 
market much longer for much needed equipment. There 
is little change in the spruce situation and red cedar 
shingles move at about the usual volume. The same is 
true with red cedar siding. 





Seattle, Wash.—The situation in the fir market 
has seen little change. Reports of the volume of busi- 
ness during the week show that it is at least equal to the 
amount. of business coming in the week before.Prices 
are practically the same all down the line. There is an 
apparent feeling of weakness in some places, but it is 
not general. Curtailment probably will be continued 
throughout August. Log prices are weakening, with a 
fair surplus in the water and prospects of early re- 
sumption in the camps. 


Portland, Ore.—Conditions are looking better in 
the fir market and prices are firming up. Logs are clean- 
ing up in good shape and values are much steadier than 
a month ago, when the surplus in the water was above 
normal. Some camps have begun operating, but the out- 
put will be light for some time. Many inquiries for di- 


mension stock have been received ‘here from Atlantic 
coast ports. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The general fir lumber market has 
a firmer tone, credited to widespread curtailment of out- 
put to five days a week among the mills. Indications 
for increase in the number of orders are better. The 
volume of new business since July has shown improve- 
ment and prices have stepped up a little the last few 
weeks, some quotations running all the way to $1.50 
higher on uppers than mid-July concessions. Red cedar 
siding and dimension both seem to be scarce, report 
buyers. 





Boston, Mass.—There is nothing new in the local situa- 
tion of fir, spruce and cedar from the Pacific coast. 
What trading there is is confined almost exclusively to 
transactions in fancy grade stock brought here by rail 
for special purposes, such as aeroplane manufacture and 
the making of pianoes. At wholesale offices which 
formerly handled cargoes of douglas fir brought here 
by water through the Panama Canal it is said that 
right around Boston there are opportunities to dispose of 
several million feet if ships were available to reason- 
able freight rates to fetch the lumber. Until the ocean 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 
\ By DOUGLAS MALLOCH pene 2 Mag he 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.”’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431-So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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transportation conditions become more nearly normal it 
is doubtful if the local market for lumber from the 
west Coast does much more than mark time. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has not been much snap to 
the fir market the last few weeks in this section. Fir 
buyers have been waiting for some time on the south- 
ern yellow pine market and just as that started to show 
activity the drouth became a real menace and shut off 
buying for the time being. While the buying of’southern 
yellow pine greatly improved last week and a stiffening 
in prices resulted, there has not been a similar stimula- 
tion to the fir situation. Most of the manufacturers, 
however, are holding their prices firmly and playing a 
waiting game feeling confident that the price of southern 
yellow pine will increase sufficiently to let fir into the 
territory on a profitable basis again. However, some of 
the manufacturers need business badly and are shad- 
ing their prices accordingly. There has been no soften- 
ing in the spruce market. The foreign demand continues 
to keep available stock well cleaned out. Red cedar sid- 
ing is probabl~ a shade weaker as a result of the light 
demand, but the mills are so short of stock that there 
is not much chance for an important slump. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Demand for shop and selects and all kinds 
of interior lumber is good. Mills report pine stocks low 
and prices are fair. 











Kansas City, Mo.—Considering local weather condi- 
tions the demand for California and Idaho pine is re- 
markably good. A good volume of business is received 
right along from the Kansas yards, and from Iowa and 
Nebraska, where the dry weather has not been so severe 
on crops, the business is very satisfactory. All the mills 
are firm on their prices and the buyers appear willing 
to come up to quotations to get the stock for they are, 
as a rule, pretty short of western pine items. Manu- 
facturers are unable to handle all the orders for shop 
that are being offered because of the light supply. Some 
of the Inland Empire mills report all the business booked 
that they can attend to for several weeks at least. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on western white pine are 
very firm. Within the last few days prices on care- 
fully graded stocks have been advanced 50 cents to $1 
right through the list. Nothing in uppers is offered 
this week at less than $104, although a fortnight ago this 
grade in inch thickness could be bought for $100. The 
stiffening of quotations was unexpected in many quarters 
as consumers in this market had been lulled by the com- 
parative steadiness of quotations into the belief that no 
changes would come in the middle of the season and 
that the wisest policy was to buy lightly as the lumber 
was actually needed, this avoiding the tying up of work- 
ing capital in expensive stock. The advance has stimu- 
lated interest among local buyers. Prices this week are 
as follows: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 and 12/4, $111; 
16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 and 12/4, $106; 
16/4, $111; fine common, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $73.50: 
8/4, $75.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d and m., No. 
2, 5-inch, $34; 6-inch, $35; 9-inch, $35; 10-inch, $37. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The activity of the door mills is a 
good reason for looking for better conditions in all good 
grades of Idaho pine and the California pines are selling 
more readily than formerly as substitutes for northern 
white pine. Prices promise to remain steady for some 
time. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The midsummer lull continues with redWood, 
although there are signs of heavier buying from the 
country yards. A revival in trade conditions is ex- 
pected early next month and distributers all report 
producers in this territory firm in the belief that fall 
business is going to be fine. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market continues. to 
be firm, with the mills operating steadily at nearly a nor- 
mal rate. Prices are well maintained on coastwise ship- 
ments and on clears for export. The export situation on 
ties has greatly improved and shipments are being made 
to Europe and South America at good prices. The east- 
ern rail trade is fair, but prices might be better main- 
tained. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in redwood, which has been 
rather light for some weeks, is being well majntained 
and prices are steady although there still are reports of 
low prices being made by some of-the mills in an at- 
tempt to stimulate demand. The scarcity of 6-inch sid- 
ing, select grade, is so general and so pronounced that 
buyers find difficulty in getting their requirements placed 
at the mills and prices are especially strong on that item. 
There continues to be a good volume of oil field trade, 
but with prices for crude down 40 cents a barrel the de- 
velopments in that district may be somewhat curtailed. 
However, there is talk of more tanks being built to hold 
the oil for better prices and in that case the tankage 
demand will pick up and redwood will be benefited. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week were much less than 
the week previous, the decrease being bothin rough and 
dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.25 to $25.25: No. 
2, $21.75 to $22.50; No. 8, $16.75 to $17.50; 4/4 edge box, $15.25 
to $15.75; 4/4 edge culls, $13 to $14; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$12.50 to’$13. Six-inch box, $15.50 to $16. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $17: 
culls and red heart, $14 to $15. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $29.50 
to $30; No. 3, $21.50 to $23; box, $17.50 to $18.25; culls and 
red heart, $15 to $16. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $91.50 to 
$33.50; No. 3, $23.50 to $24.50; box, $18.75 to $19.50: culls 
and red heart, $16 to $17. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.25 to $27.25; 
No. 2, $23.75 to $24.75; box, $16 to $16.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$28.50 to $29.50; box, $16 to $16.50. No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 
to $34; Nos 1 and 2, bark strips, $18.50 to $19.50; box 
bark strips, $9.75 to $10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$25 to $25.50; No. 2, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50. 
No. 4, $15 to $16. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.50; 
No. 2, $14.25 to $15.25; No. 3, $12 to $138; No. 4, $9 to 
$9.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, 
$15.75 to $16.75; No. 3 $18.75 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.75 to 





$10.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26 to $27; No. 2, $24 
to $25; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $18.75 to $21. Six-inch roofers, $15.50 to $16; 8- 
inch, $16 to $16.50; 10-inch, $17.50 to $18.50; 12-inch, $19.50 
to $20.50; factory flooring, $18.25 to $19.25; lath, $2.90 to 
$3; North Carolina pine sizes, $18 to $20; 4/4 mill cull 
gum, $11.50. 





New York.—Opinions on the outlook differ consider- 
ably. Some wholesalers find a stronger demand in build- 
ing schedules than the falling off in business demands. 
where the opposite is true with others. As a general 
rule the demand for building lumber is soft and while 
building plans figure up into large amounts, considerable 
of this is due to getting in under present restrictions. 
The business demand is good and factories report consid- 
erable new business in sight. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The former firming up of this wood has 
been followed up by a good advance in most prices. Some 
leading mills decline to accept orders, on the ground, 
apparently, that prices will go still higher before they 
have a surplus again. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the North Carolina pine 
market is a little stronger this week and general ad- 
vances are predicted as inevitable before the end of 
August. The low July prices, according to some good au- 
thorities, have disappeared forever. The better feeling is 
particularly noticeable in the case of roofers. The July 
quotations of $18 on 6-inch roofers and $19 for 8-inch 
have quite ‘vanished. Sellers who are handling boards 
from mills that enjoy the reputation of shipping espe- 
cially good stock are asking this week just $1 more for 
their roofers, and absoiute rock bottom prices for roofers 
are now $18.50 for 6-inch and $19.50 for 8-inch. The 
better feeling is not so noticeable in the case of other 
North Carolina pine lines, but is quite discernible never- 
theless. The New Haven Railroad embargo has, of 
course, interfered seriously with the movement of 
roofers at present. There is a moderate inquiry for rough 
edge and 4/4 may still be found for $29, but $30 is be- 
coming a more frequent quotation on the part of those 
who handle only the best. Partition is quiet. 


Baltimore, Md.—Last week brought no changes in 
the North Carolina pine trade, though on the whole the 
local situation is perhaps better than it was before. Now 
that charges for the use of the city docks are assessed 
impartially against all lumber, more conservatism is ex- 
ercised with regard to bringing it to Baltimore. The 
trade therefore has less weight to carry and prices are 
rather stronger than they were. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—There is no doubt that the yellow pine situa- 
tion in this market is much improved. The situation 
in the South, as reflected by the barometer of the South- 
ern Pine Association, has put a lot of confidence in 
the trade and orders and inquiries are more frequent. 
Business is also being done at a better level of prices, 
although there has been no marked jump in quotations. 
Country yards are beginning to place a lot of their busi- 
ness in preparation for fall demand. Despite the 
gloomy crop reports it is believed that the farmer will 
have sufficient money from his crops this fall to justify 
extensive improvements. Trade is confident that the 
yellow pine situation is on its way to much better de- 
mand and that the fall business is going to be very 
heavy. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Following what several sales man- 
agers of big manufacturing concerns here said was their 
best week of the year in volume of orders booked, there 
has been something of a lull in the southern yellow pine 
demand. The continued heat and drouth are causing a 
slack in the buying in this immediate vicinity, but 
Kansas City firms which look for business east, north 
and south of here all report a very good business to date. 
Week before last the big manufacturers put their prices 
somewhat nearer the going figures of the market and 
the result was a very heavy volume of lineyard buying, 
so heavy, in fact, that there has been a general readjust- 


‘ment of figures and the right hand side of the list has 


gone up from 50 cents to $1. No. 2 boards are especially 
strong, but the entire list has felt the effects of the rise. 
The left hand items have not been advanced, for there 
has not been the strong demand for them that was 
noticed on the right hand side. There is no weakening 
on the left hand side, however, because of the great 
difficulty in getting closed cars in which to ship the high 
grade stock. One of the big concerns here announced that 
it had increased its orders between 30 and 40 percent in 
two weeks, but found it necessary to turn away busi- 
ness because of inability to get cars in which to ship 
it. Within the last week several good inquiries from 
eastern railroads have been going the rounds. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine trade in this district 
finds itself in a dilemma. Orders are coming in with a 
marked acceleration and there is no way to fill them. 
The cause given is the car shortage. The big concerns 
which suffer the most are the ones that from every ap- 
pearance should be affected the least, as some of them 
have roads of their own and touch many lines at many 
points. The lumbermen do not seem to know what will 
be the outcome of this situation and the railroads give 
them no assurance that conditions will better when the 
bulk of the crops begins to move. ‘ 


New Orleans, La.—The association bulletin issued to- 
day makes another healthy showing, orders exceeding 
shipments and both orders and shipments being well 
in excess of production. The bookings were not so 
heavy as for the preceding week, due in part, perhaps, 
to the fact that four less mills reported this week than 
last, but the barometer shows both orders and shipments 
above normal, while the cut ranges well below that 
mark. The call by degrees is becoming more evenly dis- 
tributed over the list. Railroad demand for timbers and 
other material is rated brisk, while some items of yard 
and shed stock are growing in demand. Recent ad- 
vances are reported maintained, though the prices still 
leave something to be desired. Complaints of insufficient 
ear supply are said to be more numerous. 


New York.—The demand is fair and large construc- 
tion work begins to develop in inquiry, but actual plac- 
ing of contracts in many instances is held up. The 
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toll of transit strikes has created considerable uneasi- 
ness among contractors catering to this class of busi- 
ness, but authorities fee! this should have no depressing 
effect for the reason it will be simply a question of a 
short time before all such labor difficulties will be dis- 
posed of. The New England embargo still hampers in- 
land business, but: the easing in vessel rates offers an 
encouraging feature. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market has firmed up steadily for 
some time, till it is not easy to get the mills to accept 
orders at present prices. With the slow rail movement 
it is likely to be some time before the carrier or con- 
sumer in this section is able to get a supply if he hap- 
pens to be short. Practically all grades and sorts are now 
strong and dimension stuff has gone along with them. 





North ‘Tonawanda,. N. Y.—Demand is _ asserting; 
greater strength than for several weeks and dealers ex- 
press the belief that more active buying is likely to be ex- 
perienced with the continuation of the present rate of 
consumption. Factories and retail yards have worked off 
the surplus which they purchased in the spring and they 
are now casting about for supplies. Flooring is in excel- 
lent demand and dealers are finding stock none too plenti- 
ful. A slight advance in prices is reported on items that 
are in better demand. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the southern pine market 
is obviously stronger this week and now that buyers 
are finding that the wholesale men are stiffening their 
attitude a large proportion of inquiries is materializing 
into positive orders. The movement of lumber from the 
South has been’ seriously interfered with since the 
last week of July by the freight embargo on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, but while 
this is an annoyance it has also served to shake buyers 
out of their summer apathy into actual anxiety about 
the renewal of the stocks. they had permitted to run 
dangerously low in the half expectation that sufficient 
procrastination might secure more attractive concessions 
from the wholesale trade. Longleaf dimension is stif- 
fening up as well as other lines brought here by rail, 
and sellers say that both yard and cargo orders for 
dimension stock are all that can be expected in August. 
There is still a rather wide margin in the quotations on 
flooring, but the majority of the mills shipping here are 
revising their lists and moving up toward the head of 
the procession. The full range this week follows: 
Quarter sawn A, $389 to $40; quarter sawn B, $34.25 to 
$37.50; quarter sawn C, $26.75 to $30; plain sawn B and 
better, $26.50 to $28.50. Partition is getting firmer and 
$26.50 is now rock bottom for B and better, %x3%4-inch, 
while $27 is becoming the general price. The firmer quo- 
tations on No. 2 common mentioned last week are being 
generally maintained, and the bulk of current transac- 
tions are on the basis of.$19 for 6-inch and $20 for 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine stocks, being used large- 
ly in construction work, can not be regarded as strong. 
Business at times approaches a state of actual dullness, 
with the offerings rather too free for steadiness in the 
quotations and with the millmen still dispqsed to cur- 
tail production. The prospect is not discouraging, how- 
ever, and the Georgia pine men may be busy when some 
other lines of trade have taken a slump. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Just when the yellow pine mills of the 
South were ready to make sharp concessions to get new 
business and sent out new lists the great storms broke 
out, submerging mills and railroads, and stopping lum- 
ber operations. The low price lists reached the trade, 
however, and almost as one man retail yards seemed to 
realize that it was the ‘‘bottom of the well.”’ They 
bought wherever they could and even around Pittsburg 
some good business was done. Then came the with- 
drawal of the lists and new ones came with an increase 
that was fully $2 higher and in some cases more than 
that. Today it is hard to get yellow pine, as stocks are 
sold and mills are not yet able to cut any new ones. 
August shows the usual recovery of prices and better 
buying. : 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Improvement in the yellow pine end 
of the market continues to be reported, and particularly 
is this the case as to prices, which have hardened ma- 
terially on the recent advances of $1 to $1.50 a thousand. 
Demand runs slightly ahead of production, according to 
local representatives of southern mills, who say the fu- 
ture really is becoming bright. The July trade is reported 
to have been much better than that of June, and distribu- 
ters are much encouraged to know that this has been the 
case, especially with the weather extremely hot nearly all 
of last month and calculated to curtail consuming operat- 
ions. August is expected to show a still better trade 
situation, if the mills continue to maintain their policy, 
and the retail demand does not slacken. There has been 
a good movement of building material, much of it of 
the heavy grades. Consuming factories have been buy- 
ing freely of lumber suitable for flooring, ceiling, parti- 
tion and trim, and of the lower grades for boxes and 
erating. Dimension is in good call at 50 cents to $1 above 
last months’ quotations. Yard stocks are below normal. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand shows some improvement, 
although yet it is not yet seasonable. Inquiry is increas- 
ing and the call for factory stock by some accounts is 
notably better. The outlook is for continued gains and 
prices on some items are said to be tending upward. Mill 
stocks in Louisiana territory are probably somewhat below 
normal volume as a whole, and the wood is in excellent 
position statistically. The business continues to be com- 
posed largely of mixed car orders. Occasional complaints 
of insufficient car supply are heard. 


Chicago.—Demand is about the same a it has been for 
two or three weeks, although there is an awakening in 
inquiries coming from country yards. Mixed car orders 
continue to be the chief factor in the trade. Local dis- 
tributers report that tank stock is very scarce, especially 
thick items. It is very difficult to obtain 3-inch stock in 
16-foot lengths. Prices are about the same and the trade 
is very confident of fine business this fall. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is a good deal of complaint 
among the cypress manufacturers of inability to get 
cars to ship their orders. Several orders have been 


much delayed because of the car shortage and the mills 


fear a worse situation. As a result of the general start- 
ing up of the fall demand some of the manufacturers 
have advanced prices on several items of finish, certain 
thicknesses of factory stock and some items of Nos 1 
and 2 common. Demand in this section is not quite so 
good as it would be if a general rain should come and 
end the drouthy conditions, but it is satisfactory for the 
time of year. Factory demand is gradually improving, 
but most of the orders being booked are for yard stock. 
Prospects for fall cypress business are regarded as very 
bright. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Prices are reported steady in the 
cypress trade, but movement is rather slow. The chief 
demand in red eypress is still for finishing lumber. Ship- 
ments of mixed cars predominate. 


New York.—Cypress business continues on a quiet basis 
although inquiries are good and building prospects indi- 
cate an active demand during the fall. Supplies among 


yards are very small and buying has been on a hand 
to mouth basis, so that any decided improvement in the 
building trade should create a heavy demand for cypress 
At the present time, however, the movement is slow 
and prices are ‘more or less irregular. Inquiries for 
straight car shipments indicate confidence on the part of 
the retailers. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a steady, though not large de- 
mand for cypress, especially in the door mills, and it 
promises to continue, though it has to compete sharply 
with some very aggressive western woods. Prices re- 
main without material change. 


Boston, Mass.—The volume of buying has shown some 
enlargement the last few days and quotations also look 


Rock-Bottom Costs 
Lumber Haulage 


Lumbermen who purchased Knox tractors last season 
are now placing orders for additional tractors. 


Why?P 


Simply because the Knox tractor hauls lumber in any 
form, size or length for about 50% less cost than is possible with ani- 


mal power or motor trucks. 


Our new folder ‘‘Hauling Costs Reduced,’’ tells the 
Write today for your copy. 


whole story. 
mail without cost or obligation. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


even firmer than last week. Several large transactions 
are reported and it is said that the prolonged negotia- 
tions were not successful in securing any concessions 
from the regular prices. The cypress wholesale mer- 


chants here find current business satisfactory and they 
are looking forward to a really active business by 
autumn. That stocks in first hands are really reduced 


is clearly indicated by the difficulty local wholesale men 
are encountering in finding ready for shipment dry lum- 
ber in certain desired grades and thicknesses. Ones and 
twos are firm this week at the following range: 4/4, $47.50 
to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $48.50 to $50.75; 8/4, $50.75 to $52.75; 
10/4 and 12/4, $64 to $66. No. shop 1 shop is bringing the 
following prices: 4/4, $29 to $30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35.50 to 
$37; 8/4, $39.25 to $41.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—Requirements are hardly up to normal 
proportions, and for the present it does not look as if 
a material expansion would take place shortly. Yards 
are placing orders only as they have calls for cypress 
and there is an almost complete absence of specula- 
tive business. Southern stocks, however, remain firm, 
the market having shown practically no recessions, and 
only South Carolina stocks exhibit the usual variations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Qrders on booking continue of good 
volume in the cypress market, and inquiries promise ex- 
pansion of business in the future. Factories are reported 
buying in larger quantities, and there has been a heavier 
demand for box and crating stuff. Prices are firmer and 
to some extent are said to reflect the improvement in 
yellow pine. Complaints here of car shortage are few 
and supplies seem to be well maintained. There is more 
volume to the country trade, and barn and silo ma- 
terial is bought freely for that account. 
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Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is rather firm and the vol- 
ume of business is slightly larger than in July. Prices 
are firm and every change is toward higher levels. Buy- 
ing is fairly active. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—There is no change in red cedar shingle quo- 
tations, clears continuing to move at $3.11 and stars $2.67, 
Chicago basis. The same is true with white cedars, the 
quotations being $2.85 for extras and $2.40 for standards, 
Chicago basis. Strong prices for lath continue. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The limited output and shipments 
from the Coast serve to hold prices quite steady in spite 
of a slow demand. Some improvement has been noted 
of late by jobbers, and stars are recovering ground some- 
what after a dull summer season. Dealers expect a 
fall buying demand to show up within the next two or 
three weeks. 


Seattle, Wash.—The market for extra. star A star 
cedar shingles advanced another 5 cents this week. That 
is the second advance in stars, with clears remaining at 
the old level. These proportional prices do not leave 
enough spread between clears and stars. The star mar- 
ket evidently was influenced by the fact that alarge per- 
centage of the mills which were closed on account of 
labor troubles were manufacturers of stars. Ruling prices 
at this date are: Clears, $1.90; stars, $1.60. 


Tacoma, Wash.—A general improvement in red cedar 
shingle demand has been noted among the mills. There is 
some discrepancy in reports of the figures being quoted 
to the trade. Clears continue firm and stars, which had 
been weaker, have stepped up to a firmer basis and aver- 
age from $1.50 to $1.60 and some say $1.65. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market on red cedar shingles is 
steady and stars continue very strong because of the 
decided dearth of stock at the mills. The price has 
shown no further advance, it still being $1.60, Coast basis, 
for the ordinary brands, but the failure to advance 
further is due rather to a slack in demand than to Coast 
conditions, for shipments are being delayed by lack of 
stock right along. Clears still are being quoted at $1.90. 
Coast basis, and are firm at that figure. Demand in this 
territory has dwindled somewhat the past week. Exces- 
sive and continuous heat has made it especially hard to 
do roof work and when little is going out of the retail 
yards the tendency is strong not to do much buying. The 
drouth situation has caused a lull in the Missouri and 
Kansas demand, but Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas are 
buying better than usual on this market and there is a 
good call for shingles from the north and east. The lath 
situation is very much the same that it has been sev- 
eral weeks. Demand is very good and the supply is still 
light. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath continue in brisk de- 
mand and low supply at the mills, being shipped in 
mixed cars only. The eall for cypress shingles, though 
somewhat quieter the last thirty days, is registering 
above normal activity and the mills have had little op- 
portunity to accumulate stocks. Prices all round are 
firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market is steady with a 
slight advance reported in dimension grades. The supply 
was short for some time, on account of the slow ar- 
rival of them by lake, but they are plentiful now and the 
eastern market is taking them readily. A few red- 
woods are coming in to meet special demands and this 
market turns then to red cedar clears. Prices are where 
they ought to be strong for the rest of the season. 


Boston, Mass.—The volume of transactions in shingles 
is about fair for this season of the year. Quotations 
are about steady. Fairly serviceable extra white cedars 


are offered at $3.50, but the best makes are bringing $3.55. * 


Clears are offered at $3.10 to $3.30, the range being almost 
entirely accounted for by the variation in quality. While 
the business in red cedars does not bulk up so large as 
the trade in the whites, many retail dealers say their 
customers want the reds and they are not averse to 
paying the higher cost. The best red cedars are bringing 
this week as high as $3.93, and other less choice makes 
are offered all the way down to $3.63. There is a dearth 
of large orders for clapboards, most of the inquiries be- 
ing for less than carload lots, but quotations are just 
as firm as ever because of the light supply. Spruce 
extras bring $54 and clears $52. Red cedar clapboards 
are offered at $20 a thousand feet for fairly nice goods. 
Lath quotations are about steady and the demand holds 
fairly even. For 15-inch lath the quotations stick to 
$4. The inquiry for 1 1-2-inch lath is not so active as 
the call for the wider size and $3.60 is sometimes shaded 
a little. While the demand for furring is no more than 
seasonable, offerings are heavy and quotations have 
weakened a trifle. Less than $21 is sometimes taken 
for 2-inch. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Red cedars are in steady 
demand, but no great activity among buyers is assert- 
ing itself. The volume of business is reported about nor- 
mal and supplies are sufficient to meet demands, which 
are mostly for stock for prompt delivery. No change in 
prices is reported. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been less activity in 
shingles the last week, particularly for red cedar, where 
the supply is reported in excess of the demand, the 
contrary having been the case some weeks back. Dealers 
Say consumers seem to be holding back for lower prices. 
Clears are quoted at $3.18 to $3.21. The market for 
cypress continues good, as does that for pine, both of 
which are selling close to the supplies. Lath are in good 
demand and prices of pine, cypress, chestnut and poplar 
hold firm. The extensive amount of suburban building in 
progress this summer has made a good market for wood 
lath, while the development of the bungalow and similar 
styles of house construction in this territory has helped 
sustain the shingle market. 


Columbus, Ohlo.—Demand for shingles is holding up 
well in Columbus and central Ohio territory. Prices are 
firm at the quotations which have ruled for several 
weeks. Retailers are buying better as their stocks are 
getting low. Shipments are coming in rather promptly. 
Red cedar shingles are somewhat scarce. The lath 
trade is good and prices rule firm, 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for boxing and crating lum- 
ber is brisk and quotations hold very firm, despite the 
heavier offerings of box boards cut last winter and now 
fully dry enough for satisfactory use. Freight conges- 
tion on the lines of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has interfered somewhat with the move- 
ment of packing lumber into southern New England, 
and a seller who has stock there all ready for delivery 
has been in a position to ask profitable figures the 
past week or two. Box boards are just as firm in price 
as the manufactured shooks as many of the large in- 
dustrial plants which require big quantities of packing 
lumber prefer to take the boards and make their own 
containers at the plant. Really dry, good quality pine 
box boards, round edge, inch, are hard to find at less 
than $21. For spruce box boards, round edge, inch, even 
with a fair proportion of fir mixed in, there is little of- 
fered at less than $19 and $20 has been paid for very nice 
stock. Pine shooks, 13/16-inch, are selling this week at 
$28. 








COOPERAGE ' 


Chicago.—On account of the continued bad weather in 
the South the prospects for a large surplus of tight bar- 
rel staves are diminishing and prices show little change. 
Notwithstanding the very moderate call for barrels coop- 
ers have been compelled to raise their prices on red oak 
tierces to $1.40; white oak are held at $1.65. Few staves 
have been offered and most of those being received are 
on contracts at low prices. Circled oil heading continues 
firm, with all mills running to their limit, the principal 
difficulty being to get or make dry square heading. Bour- 
bon staves are scarce and wanted and all offerings of 
whisky staves are quickly accepted at fair prices. Gum 
syrup staves are still scarce and many mills are still un- 
able to fill contracts, not being able to get staves dry 
enough to ship. Staves for kraut and pickle barrels and 
kegs are scarce and prospects are that higher prices for 
them will prevail. Slack staves and heading are moder- 
ately inquired for and selling at easier prices, with many 
mills having a greater variety of staves than is usually 
offered at moderate prices. Declining demand for 
white ash has reduced prices at the mills and the recent 
rise in wheat restricts the demand from flour mills for 
barrels. Racked ash butter tub hoops have been well 
sold up. <A few cars of hickory flour hoops have been 
sold to take the place of continued high priced coiled elm 
hoops. Unsettled conditions continue along the entire 
line, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions. 








Southern elm flour staves ...........ee0008 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

SOTO ee PL eae Pe Pe Eee .07 to 07% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

DE bce cccb en e0005240s cbknseeneben ss 06% to 07 
TID RE TERE THR OOD s o:iscie o bivcs ono weccvee 1.40 to 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... -26 to y+ @ 
ee ayer ree 1.35 to 1.40 
No. 1, 231%4-inch gum staves...........see08 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled oil COPE TE eT TS 25 to 27 
CD cnn Sinawnweeseee haces es einss bes No demand 
a er ee re eee 11.00 to 11.50 
ee errr: rere ern 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%,-foot, per M.... §.25 
Patent coiled elm’ hoops, 6 foot, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M....... 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per se .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.. 6.00 
ee ae ern ee aie 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .30 .85 
SOReTOUN ROOD DRITBIEs «656560 oge 5 <0 «00000 -46 
Bight patent hoop barrels.......ccccssccees -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
SERAE SOMEONE: We MOON: oc vine k-50 sess ind yb 00s 3 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 5.50 
a ea eee eae eae 57.00 to 60.00 
ee OAK, Ol BtAveR, WOO Wie scp ccs vivesces 33.00 to 34.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M............... 39.00 to 40.00 
PP ONS coe ered een eae sa ese Saas ars 95 
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RETAIL LUMBER YARD-—FOR SALE 


Doing a good business. Best reason for selling. Located in 





large Missouri city. 
ness. 
Address 


Do not answer unless you mean busi- 
“Pp. 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ATTENTION CYPRESS MANUFACTURER 
A lumberman with ten years’ experience in both whole- 
sale and retail departments desires connection with a reliable 
Cypress Manufacturer as salesman in Eastern Iowa and ad- 
jacent territory. Would like to buy about ten thousand dol- 
lars stock in the Company. Regard Cypress future as prom- 
ising on account of energetic sales policy. Have had experi- 
ence as salesman. Under thirty-five years of age. Kindly 
state when you would want writer to report. Also salary. 
Address “Pp, 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ENGINE—FOR SALE—HAMILTON-CORLISS 
22x48. Left hand, co type. Excellent condition. Cheap. 
Address . 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











FOR SALE—VERY DESIRABLE HOME 
In Berwyn, Ills., 28 minutes service on C. B. & Q. Also 
electric lines; large lot, fruit, garden ; ; chicken yard; fine old 
shade trees. Will sacrifice equity ; must sell. Location 3421 


Maple Ave. Key at 3424. 
2806 WASH. BLVD., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Address 
$1.50—1000 BOND LETTERHEADS 
5,000, $6. Bills, Statements, Cards, or Envelopes. Samples 
and better grades mailed on he ae Parcel Bos orders in- 
telligently handled. W. BEVERID 
Printers, 101 Mercer St., Baltimore, Ma. 
Add 30% to above prices due to war. 








COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis, Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED 
Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates:- 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
=. words of ordinary length make one 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No aw except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








‘-GOOD YARD MAN OR FOREMAN:WANTED 
For retail lumber and coal yard in town of 1,400. Must have 
good health and correct habits, courteous and able to solicit 
business. Reply in your own handwriting. State experience 
and salary expected. 

Address 


P. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard, also assistant to the manager in 
yard and office for larger yard. We want competent young 
men with bookkeeping and yard experience. Both positions 
in Illinois, and offer Opportunity for advancement. 
Address 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SECOND MAN WANTED 
In line yard in western South Dakota town of 1,000. Good 
opening for ambitious man. State age, married or single, 
experience, salary expected, and how soon you could come, 
and give full references in first letter. 
MONTGOMERY LUMBER CO., Winner, S. D. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS FILER-FOREMAN 
for sixty thousand capacity pine circutar mill in southwest 
Louisiana. Must be strictly sober and able to handle labor 
efficiently. Give a and state salary expected. 
Address 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER AND 
Invoice clerk in Chicago wholesale office. State experience, 
salary, etc., fully. 

Address 














“Pp, 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ” 


A MAN WANTED TO ASSIST 
In the management of a yellow pine milling in transit busi- 
ness. Also wholesaling, at Little Rock, Ark. Address 
“TRANSIT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and Door Estimator on Country Lists. State age and 
salary wanted. References required. 
Address “Pp, 122,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For yard in thriving community; splendid opoprtunity ; pre- 
fer a manager who will make small investment. Address 
A. L. P., 308 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 


SASH AND DOOR MAN. 
Wanted, manager for sash, door and trim factory, working 
mostly from architects’ plans — Bass —. business pay. 
Attractive possibilities for right m Addre 
PURKINS, BOX 572, Pichmona, Va. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
wanted at once in General Office of small line-yard lumber 
company. Excellent opening for capable person. State age, 
experience, salary expected, ortel —— you could come, and 
give full references in first let 

' MONTGOMERY LUMBER “COMPANY, Winner, S. D. 


engadget: DRAFTSMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
With some experience in the construction of industrial 
raiding. and een - a 

ddress . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT RETAIL 
Line Yard managers, second men, clerical men, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming territory. Opportunity for good men. 

Address “L, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD OPERATOR WHO CAN HANDLE 
From stump to car to take charge of 25,000 capacity mill 
for well established southern concern. Must furnish satis- 
factory references and invest from fifteen hundred to twenty- 
five hundred dollars. Salary $200.00 per month. 

Address “T,, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RELIABLE LUMBER MAN 
One who is thoroughly familiar with Yellow Poplar, its loca- 
tion, availability, stumpage values, logging costs, ete. All 
correspondence treated in the strictest confidence. 
Address “LL, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT MANAGER 
That can talk German, for a Retail Lumber Yard, in central 
Nebraska. Strong competition. Must be a good salesman 
and collector. Will give the right party an interest in the 
business. 
Address 
































“Pp, 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


iWANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Must be thoroughly capable of listing and figuring the 
most intricate architects’ plans, Give references. State ex- 
perience and all information in first letter. Address 
AUGUSTA LUMBER COMPANY, Augusta, Georgia. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 























